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PREFACE 1,2 


ECOND in age among American general and literary quarterlies 

only to the Sewanee Review, the South Atlantic Quarterly has 
for half a century given expression to liberal thought in the South 
and to the findings and opinions of literate specialists everywhere in 
such fields as current affairs, literature, and history. Its two hundred 
issues thus form no mean chapter in the intellectual history of this 
country. 

In celebration of the Quarterly’s golden anniversary its editor 
and its publisher conceived this book, but they entrusted its execution 
to me without prescript. The freedom of selection, like most free- 
doms, carried with it the vexatious necessity of responsible choice, all 
the more difficult because the South Atlantic is full not only of years 
but also of good matter. The anthologist was as beset with indecision 
as a child in a candy shop. Even after the limits of the publisher’s 
generosity had been tested, there was room for only one of every 
fifty articles. I paid some attention to a reasonable chronological 
spread; rejected even the excellent of the grains of sand that serve 
only to make a beach; steered for the most part away from mere 
names; indulged my sympathy with the bold liberality of the Quar- 
terly on Southern problems and my pleasure in plain good writing; 

‘and embraced the living pages that will have as much to say to the 
next generation as they did to the last. In short, although I must 
thank Mr. Ashbel Brice for counsel on the articles concerned with 
literature, the criteria of selection were the anthologist’s personal 
tastes. This is neither “the best” of the South Atlantic nor a selec- 
tion representative in a formal sense. 

The introductory essay, likewise suffering from limitations of 
space, does not afford a complete chronicle or a definitive analysis of 
the South Atlantic either in its entirety or in any single subject. Like 
the selections, it offers only hints and suggestions of the contents of 
the fifty-volume file. An essay of the same length could be written 
that used quite different subjects or that made the same points by 
citing other articles. It will be understood that I wished to avoid 
lists or the frequent use of the phrase “for example.” 
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Even with no pretensions to inclusiveness, however, this book 
scatters clues to considerable material in the South Atlantic. A glance 
at the index, for example, will give reference to the remarkably large 
amount to be found in the magazine of the social and intellectual 
history of the Southern states, in which the waters have been running 
fast in the lifetime of the Quarterly. This collection, nevertheless, is 
not intended for a reference book. It is meant to be read, and to 
be read with enjoyment. I have tried to so order it that those who 
admire courage and competence, and those pricked with any intellec- 
tual curiosity, can so use it. 

W.B.H. 
Duke University 


January 2, 1952 
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FIFTY YEARS OF LIBERALISM AND 
LEARNING* 


WILLIAM B. HAMILTON 


O BE YOUNG when one’s world is young is a happy estate. 

The young men of Trinity College who launched the South 
Atlantic Quarterly represented almost the first generation of post- 
graduate scholars trained in the United States. The seminars of the 
Johns Hopkins had just revolutionized university education. The 
new “scientific” methods of investigation had opened a fresh world. 
The entire fields of literature, history, and political economy stood 
ripe for the harvest. The cultivation thereof was a secret of these 
fledgling scholars, and the fruits their monopoly. Everything was 
possible to them. They were filled with the anticipatory excitement 
of Poggio about to enter some great unexplored monastic library or 
of a physicist opening his laboratory in the middle of the twentieth 
century. But there is scant pleasure in making new literary or his- 
torical discoveries, in correcting the old and arriving at new con- 
clusions, without being able to tell about them. The satisfactions of 
a teacher are the college professor’s meat, but publication is his wine. 
It stimulates him to new efforts, and it prevents his meat from going 
dry in his mouth. The South Atlantic Quarterly was to afford a 
medium of publication, the incentive to continued scholarly endeavor, 
for the academic world. It has so served for fifty years. 

It is a fine thing, then, to see new worlds to conquer and to feel 
that one has the training and the arms wherewith to advance. But 
if his soul be not shriveled, the young man will not be content with 
standing silent on a peak in Darien. If there are in addition dragons 
to be slain and maidens to be rescued, his cup runneth over. The 
young men of Trinity could perceive about them many monsters. 
Let it be said that they saw clearly for the most part; there was 
scarcely a windmill in the lot. There were poverty and sloth, a 


* My debt is large to John Cline, ‘“Thirty-Eight Years of the South Atlantic 
Quarterly, A Chapter in the Progress of Liberalism in the South,” an unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Duke University, 1940. I have also borrowed from Edwin Mims’s 
address on the thirtieth anniversary of the Quarterly, entitled “The Function of 
Criticism in the South.” It was printed in the issue for April, 1932. 
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tendency to whine that the South’s troubles were caused by the 
Yankees. There were intolerance of dissent and other obstacles to 
the pursuit of truth. The South did little writing and reading; her 
schools were few and poor. Injustice to the Negro, fundamentalism, 
conservatism, demagoguery, child labor—there were hosts of wrongs 
to be righted. The young men of Trinity girded themselves. The 
South Atlantic Quarterly was their spear. Its second Editor gave 
expression to the buoyancy with which they went forth. We feel, he 
said, “a certain exhilaration at the prospect of what will be wrought 
out here within the next generation.” 

The moving spirit in founding the magazine was John Spencer 
Bassett, an alumnus of Trinity and of the Johns Hopkins and Pro- 
fessor of History. His zeal induced “9019,” the scholarship society 
of the College, to sponsor a quarterly designed not only to develop 
writers and literature (broadly conceived) but also to make the 
region aware of the conditions under which literature could thrive. 
The President of the College, John C. Kilgo, informed his Board 
of Trustees that the Quarterly was “another effort of Trinity Col- 
lege to develop in the South a literary spirit and to secure a medium 
through which there may be an honest and free discussion of serious 
questions by serious men.” 

Kilgo could not foresee that within a year the “effort” would 
strike the noblest single blow for free discussion in the history of 
thought in the South. The Quarterly went off like a rocket. There 
were a few preliminary swishes. The first number, dated January, 
1902, contained an attack upon lynching by President Kilgo. Henry 
N. Snyder, President of Wofford College, in the second number set 
the tune on Southern literature. While rather too charitable about 
some of the sources of possible inspiration, he correctly saw that the 
South was at the beginning of a literary growth out of the current 
romantic writers and the historical and political investigations in the 
universities. But he employed the expression “that really pathetic 
phrase, Southern literature.” In the same number William E. 
Dodd, Professor of History at Randolph-Macon College, defiled a 
patriotic altar by asserting that North Carolina’s contribution to the 
Revolution left something to be desired. In the next year Kilgo 
gave a gloomy picture of education in the South, and Edwin Mims, 
Professor of English in Trinity College, reflecting adversely on cul- 
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ture in the South, called on the region to apply to itself the stern 
methods of Matthew Arnold’s criticism. 

Meantime, Bassett had kept up a steady fire in his editorials. 
The South was in poor state. There were neither bookstores nor 
buyers of books. The lopsided agricultural economy had forestalled 
literary development and brought on first sectionalism and then isola- 
tion. How could authorship thrive amongst a people not yet out 
of the stage of “uncultured animalism,” characterized by provincial- 
ism, shallow learning, poverty, and intolerance? The political scene 
Bassett described as “The Reign of Passion” substituted for reason; 
votes were gained by Negrophobia. Finally, by an editorial article 
entitled “Stirring Up the Fires of Race Antipathy” in the issue of 
October, 1903, the editor precipitated a crisis. This piece does not 
lend itself to digest. Bassett said that the trouble was aggravated 
by three factors: race feeling; the resistance to the Negro’s rise—the 
view that he must be kept in his “place”; and politics, in which the 
Democrats of North Carolina had just found that they could use 
anti-Negro feeling as a means of triumphing over the coalition of 
Populists and Republicans. “Not even a black skin and a flat nose 
can justify caste in this country,” he said in the course of his argu- 
ment. “In spite of our race feeling, of which the writer has his 
share, they [the Negroes] will win equality at some time.” In ex- 
plaining the shortcomings of the Negro and the atypicality of Booker 
T. Washington, he eulogized that Negro as “a great and good man, 
a Christian statesman, and take him all in all the greatest man, save 
General Lee, born in the South in a hundred years... .” 

A great storm blew from one end of North Carolina to the other. 
The emotional weather conditions that produced it were too compli- 
cated to be described here. The larger air currents everyone knows 
about. There were some local factors, such as a hot and useless fight 
between state and church colleges, the state political situation, and 
the current hysteria about the trusts—Trinity had been given some 
tobacco money by the Dukes. The storm was loosed by Josephus 
Daniels, Editor of the Raleigh News and Observer. Daniels was not 
Jove, but he was a raucous journalist. The press of the state fell 
in behind him. It seemed that Trinity, struck at through Bassett, 
might be seriously damaged. After all, save for the aid of the 
Dukes, it depended for its life upon North Carolina patronage and 
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that of the Methodist conferences of the state, which sponsored the 
College. 

The demand arose that Bassett be fired. The College saw at a 
glance that Bassett’s words did not offer in themselves a defensible 
position. Against a stout moral background and under shrewd and 
courageous leadership, it entrenched itself on a height whose defense 
would be honorable even in defeat: academic liberty and freedom of 
inquiry. Alumni exhorted the Board to stand firm, among them 
Walter Hines Page, who was to become Ambassador to Britain; and 
some who were graduate students at Columbia University, notably 
Bruce R. Payne, later President of Peabody, William K. Boyd, sub- 
sequently an editor of the Quarterly, and George B. Pegram, who 
was to become a prominent physicist and administrator at Columbia. 
Likewise, Kilgo and the faculty closed ranks and took their stand, 
prepared privately to resign to a man if Bassett went. “This col- 
lege,” they memorialized the Board, “has now the opportunity to 
show that her campus is undeniably one spot on Southern soil where 
men’s minds are free... .” The Board rose to the occasion in a 
meeting that began December 1, 1903, and ran on into the small 
hours of the next day. The statement it adopted is said to have been 
prepared by Dean William P. Few, later President of Trinity Col- 
lege and Duke University, and William Garrott Brown. Brown, an 
historian, essayist, and publicist possessed of style and quality, was 
visiting Few at the time. ‘We are particularly unwilling to lend 
ourselves to any tendency to destroy or limit academic liberty ... . the 
evils of intolerance and suppression are infinitely worse than those 
of folly.” 

The glad ringing of the college bell between two and three in 
the morning summoned the students to a celebration. “From our 
hearts we pray,” concluded the account in the student Archive, “long 
live the Liberal Trinity!” That, to borrow from Churchill, was her 
finest hour. ‘Trinity had won a victory for the freedom of the 
human mind. 

The South Atlantic Quarterly’s independence and liberality of 
opinion were advertised throughout the country by the Bassett affair. 
The early issues were sold out, and the magazine acquired a small 
national circulation. It needed it; financing was of course a chronic 
problem. The students’ contributions could not long sustain a full- 
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size quarterly. In 1903 the announcement was made that, in order 
to give it a stronger basis of support, the magazine had passed into 
the control of the South Atlantic Publishing Company, organized for 
the purpose of conducting it. Robert L. Flowers, Professor of 
Mathematics, was made President. What this organization meant, 
in plain English, was that some stock certificates that would never 
entitle their holders to a dividend were exchanged for donations to 
tide the South Atlantic over crises. One guesses that there were addi- 
tional collections in 1907, when the company was formally chartered, 
and new and old contributors got fresh stock certificates. Faculty 
members seem to have been the chief stockholders. Few held nine 
shares; Flowers, W. H. Glasson, and W. H. Wannamaker, four 
each; A. M. Webb, three; W. K. Boyd and W. I. Cranford, two 
each; and D. W. Newsom and W. F. Gill, one apiece. A group 
of business and professional men of Durham came to the Quarterly’s 
assistance. George W. Watts and Clinton W. Toms held four shares 
each; Julian S. Carr, two; and J. F. Wily, J. E. Stagg, John S. 
Hill, Jones Fuller, H. R. Goodall, W. W. Flowers, J. H. South- 
gate, and R. P. Reade, one each. A share represented a twenty-five 
dollar contribution. No more shares were issued after 1907. Does 
this mean that the South Atlantic begged no more from private indi- 
viduals? Perhaps the College supported it. At any rate, it is 
obvious that after the Duke Endowment had enriched the College, 
the Quarterly, like Duke University and the other beneficiaries of 
the trust, became another evidence of the good wrought by this 
benefaction. In 1927 it began to live in a style to which it was not 
accustomed. Its size was increased; its paper and typography could 
only be characterized as elegant; it even began to thank its con- 
tributors with a small honorarium to supplement the rewards of 
fame. This agreeable practice yet continues, although the uncut 
pages, the handsetting of type, and other aesthetic furbelows of 1927 
were abandoned three years later. 

Bassett felt able to relinquish the editorship at the beginning of 
1905; the January issue of that year was the last he sent to the press. 
He was succeeded by Edwin Mims and William H. Glasson. Mims, 
Professor of English, had imbibed the new graduate scholarship at 
Cornell University. In the year in which he became editor his life 
of Sidney Lanier was published. Glasson was an economist with 
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graduate training at Cornell and Pennsylvania and a degree from 
Columbia. When Mims went to the University of North Carolina 
in 1909, his coeditorship was assumed (October issue) by William 
P. Few, Harvard-trained Professor of English and Dean of Trinity 
College. Since Few became President in the following year, the 
chief burden of editing the South Atlantic rested on Glasson. Be- 
ginning with the July, 1919, number, he and Few were relieved by 
William K. Boyd and William H. Wannamaker as joint editors. 
Boyd’s field was history, in which he held a degree from Columbia. 
It will be remembered that he was an alumnus of Trinity, and he 
was in some respects a disciple of Bassett. Wannamaker, who taught 
German, had done graduate work at Trinity College and at Har- 
vard and had studied at various German universities. 

All these men, so unlike in many ways, had in common that 
devotion to the ideals and expectations of disciplined learning on 
which the Quarterly was launched. All of them had faith in the 
capacity for progress of the individuals and the section around them 
and felt that one of the roads to progress was critical investigation 
and writing. These broad ideals all these early editors, since they 
were members of Trinity College around the turn of the century, 
could associate intimately with the history of the institution through 
both trouble and triumph. All of them lived to see Trinity become 
Duke University in 1924, and each of them proved capable of assum- 
ing the broader responsibilities of launching a university. This 
capacity can be attributed in part to the opportunities offered by the 
South Atlantic for growth and for the continued expression of the 
moral and educational ideals in which these men were trained and 
for which their college stood. 

In 1929 Henry R. Dwire, an alumnus of the class of 1902 and 
master of arts, 1903, returned to Duke after retiring from a suc- 
cessful career as a newspaper editor in Winston-Salem. Among the 
other duties he assumed was that of Managing Editor of the South 
Atlantic Quarterly, his first number being that of October, 1930. 
Upon his death fourteen years later, William T. Laprade was made 
Managing Editor. Laprade was in the tradition of the editors. He 
was a sort of second generation in both graduate training and Trinity 
teaching, having come to the College in 1909 fresh from a degree 
in history at the Johns Hopkins. In fact, with the retirement from 
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active service of President Flowers and Dean Wannamaker in 1948, 
his position in the tradition became that of the faculty member with 
the longest tenure. He is Chairman of the Department of History, 
in succession to Bassett and Boyd. 

When Dwire became editor, he was given the assistance of a 
Board of Editors from the staff of Duke University. Its members 
were Wannamaker, Dean of the University; Laprade; Newman I. 
White, late Chairman of the English Department; and Calvin B. 
Hoover, Chairman of the Department of Economics. Harvie Brans- 
comb, Dean of the Divinity School and now Chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University, was a member at one time. Wannamaker, now Vice- 
Chancellor; Hoover; R. Taylor Cole, Professor of Political Science 
and Editor of the American Political Science Review; and Charles 
S. Sydnor, Professor of History, constituted the Board in 1951. 

Neither the dangers made manifest by the attack in 1903 nor 
Bassett’s resignation deterred the South Atlantic from continuing its 
iconoclasm, its interest in the progress of the Negro, its criticism of 
Southern conditions it desired to improve, its receptivity to views 
likely to be unpopular, and its facing up to unpleasant facts. It may 
be but underlining the obvious to say that the Quarterly represented 
that broad Puritanical streak in the South that has always existed but 
which the romantic tradition would deny. That tradition the Quar- 
terly has sometimes mildly indulged, as in “The South’s Spiritual 
Grace,” by Maristan Chapman (October, 1922), to pick a graceful 
example. But more typical of the magazine was Jay B. Hubbell’s 
amusement at the prodigious multiplication, as the nineteenth century 
wore on, of the cavaliers in the Virginia tradition (“Cavalier and 
Indentured Servant in Virginia Fiction,” January, 1927). The South 
Atlantic Puritanism was not just the Puritanism of sabbatarianism 
and hatred of sin, but that represented in the zeal to reform. An 
exact illustration is the thought suggested by the title of an article 
in 1918 by H. M. Ellis, later to be a Democrat in Maine, but then 
teaching English in Trinity College. The title was “Puritanism and 
Conformism,” and the “and” meant “versus”; the two were anti- 
thetical. The South Azlantic was certainly not going to accept things 
as they were. Both Ellis and Grace Warren Landrum, of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, in “The Southern Puritan” (April, 1923) saw 
the Puritanism existent in varying aspects of Southern culture. Per-- 
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haps an almost subconscious feeling of kinship has caused the Quar- 
terly to give lodging to such apparently exotic subjects as “Sam- 
uel Sewall, Revealer of New England,” by Henry W. Lawrence, of 
Connecticut (January, 1934); and “The Puritan’s Marriage with 
God,” by Edmund S. Morgan, of Brown University (January, 
1949). Be that as it may, the early South Azlantic was going to make 
its beloved region be good if she could be reformed by exhortation 
and scourging. 

The dust of his editorial had not yet settled when in April, 1904, 
Bassett published an article by William E. Dodd, one day to be the 
implacably anti-Nazi ambassador of Roosevelt to Hitler, but then 
laboring in the vineyard of Randolph-Macon College at Ashland. 
“Some Difficulties of the History Teacher in the South,” he wrote, 
were that but little history was taught in the schools, and that poorly. 
The South did not read books, or establish libraries, or preserve its 
records. No criticism of existing conditions or of the glorious past 
was allowed. The Confederate Veterans had set up censorious com- 
mittees to watch for heresy. This piece inspired a fresh outcry from 
the public. “It was said by them that the statements were not true 
and that the gentleman who made them spoke from unworthy mo- 
tives.” Bassett replied in an editorial, “The Task of the Critic,” in 
the Quarterly of October, 1904, which of course applied to him as 
well as to Dodd. “Rail as we may, we cannot avoid our critics. We 
may hoot them down, we may conjure up the laws of nature to con- 
found them, we may make the nerves of their loved ones tingle 
with the twisting of our torture strings; but do what we can they 
will live, and think, and speak.... They know the numbing effect 
on intellectual integrity of continually cringing before the dominion 
of adverse public opinion.” Dodd, incidentally, returned to his 
theme with larger scope in a South Atlantic article in 1913: “History 
and Patriotism.” 

On the theme of justice to the Negro, Kilgo’s attack on lynching 
was the very first article published by the Quarterly. The issue of 
October, 1906, consisted of a symposium on this crime by such 
writers as Glasson; Robert Strange, Bishop of the Diocese of Eastern 
North Carolina; Charles B. Galloway, Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South; and Josiah Bailey, Editor of the Biblical 
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Recorder. Subsequent articles on lynching included one in July, 
1919, by Robert R. Moton, Principal of Tuskegee Institute. 

The South Atlantic has opened its pages to Negro contributors, 
especially members of the faculties of Howard University, Tuskegee 
Institute, Atlanta University, and North Carolina College. It has 
likewise carried sympathetic discussions of writing by and about the 
Negro. Newman Ivey White discussed “American Negro Poetry” 
in 1921. The trend in Southern writing toward the antithesis of the 
old mammy was noted with approval by H. P. Marley in an article, 
“The Negro in Recent Southern Literature,” January, 1928. Charles 
I. Glicksberg, a frequent contributor, in 1946 made the point about 
“Negro Fiction in America” that the pressures of discrimination 
inevitably and unfortunately turn the colored writer into a Negro 
writer. Of course his principal exhibit was Richard Wright, whose 
Black Boy, incidentally, was praised in a South Atlantic review. 

Without further outcry of the 1903 nature, the Quarterly went 
on expressing liberal Southern thought on the Negro question. James 
W. Garner, a young native of Mississippi who was to become an 
authority on international law, in January, 1908, refuted the incen- 
diary Negrophobia of James K. Vardaman, Governor of his state. 
In the next volume Carl Holliday, a teacher of English in South- 
western Presbyterian University, dared to sum up his painful impres- 
sions induced by reading themes by young Christians of the Deep 
South: “Are not the indications plain that the black man is to be 
restrained, hampered, brow-beaten, discouraged within the next quarter 
of a century as never before in all the bitter years of his existence on 
this continent?” Several writers answered the absurd charge that 
education of the Negro would make him more intractable and even 
criminal. One of these writers was Gilbert T. Stephenson, a Winston- 
Salem lawyer and municipal judge, later an authority on trusts. He 
also demolished the arguments of those who proposed rural land 
segregation by races (April, 1914). Ten years later the Quarterly 
carried a report by C. C. Pearson, of Wake Forest, on efforts to estab- 
lish community committees on inter-racial co-operation in North 
Carolina. In the 1930’s and early forties the articles on the Negro 
ran mostly to the charming but antediluvian writings of Archibald 
Rutledge. In the course of one contribution Rutledge employed the 
expression “that idiotic sentence ‘that all men are created equal.’” 
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Roy P. Basler, a Southerner who had written on Lincoln for a Duke 
dissertation, laid Rutledge low in the January, 1943, number, using 
Lincoln as his weapon. And in October, 1949, the South Atlantic 
remembered its raisin’. Elizabeth Stevenson, an Atlanta writer, ex- 
plored her uneasiness over segregation. John J. George and James 
M. Collier viewed without dismay the attacks by the Supreme Court 
on segregation in higher education, and Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., 
found satisfaction in the progress of the Negro toward the right to 
vote. All these writers were Southerners. 

Education was another field in which the Quarterly drummed 
away in criticism of existing conditions. Having set the keynote in 
articles by Kilgo and Dodd in its second volume, it lost no oppor- 
tunity of attacking the backwardness, the low standards, the restraints 
on progress, which it felt characterized the schools of the South. To 
take but one facet of the struggle for improvement, the early decades 
of the South Atlantic coincided with a courageous effort of certain 
colleges, among them Trinity, to demand better preparation and 
higher certification of freshmen even at the expense of a decrease in 
enrollment. In the pursuit of this and other aims the presidents of 
the better Southern colleges, not yet bogged down with administra- 
tion and finance, had much to say and knew how to say it. Among 
those whose views were printed in the Quarterly, all heads of their 
schools, were William P. Few’ of Trinity, Samuel C. Mitchell of the 
University of South Carolina, Henry N. Snyder of Wofford, William 
L. Poteat of Wake Forest, Edward K. Graham of the University of 
North Carolina, H. B. Frissell of Hampton Institute, Edwin H. 
Alderman of Virginia, James H. Kirkland of Vanderbilt, Bruce R. 
Payne of George Peabody College, William A. Webb of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, and David M. Key of Millsaps College. 
Eliot of Harvard, a hero of those who guided the early Quarterly, 
came at the end of his career and made them a speech on the com- 
mission form of city government, of all things. They duly printed it. 

From the laments of John H. Latané at Washington and Lee 
in 1910, James Routh at Tulane in 1918 (“Rhetoric in the Graduate 
School”), and Edgar W. Knight at Chapel Hill in 1929, that the 
students could not write English, one derives the same maliciously 

* The South Atlantic was the chief organ through which Few expressed himself. 


His articles therein have been reprinted in Robert H. Woody, editor, The Papers 
and Addresses of William Preston Few (Durham, 1951). 
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fraternal satisfaction that comes, for example, with learning that 
George Washington had trouble with his teeth. Knight’s article, 
however, was somber. An alumnus of Trinity, he had taught there 
before going to the University of North Carolina. The South 
Atlantic has published some of his writing on the history of educa- 
tion in the South, on which he is the authority. It was depressing 
that Knight had to ask the question, “Can the South Attain to 
National Standards in Education?” “Measured by its own record 
the educational progress of the South since 1900 has been remark- 
able. But measured by its needs and by national standards it is not 
yet an educationally advanced section of the country.” Not a single 
Southern state had attained to the national average. The trouble 
was partly false pride and self-deception, the villains the Quarterly 
had been pursuing for a generation: “The South has not yet learned 
(if a Southerner may say so) that provincial prejudice is not patriot- 
ism and that acute sensitiveness to just criticism is not loyalty.” 

For the past generation the Quarterly has not performed its func- 
tion of criticism in the field of education. It has, however, pro- 
claimed the virtues of humanistic training as opposed to vocational 
in articles by Wendell L. Willkie, Louis B. Wright (both in April, 
1943), and Russell Kirk, who in 1945 protested that even a con- 
script had the right to liberal education. It has not even reported 
the advances in Southern schooling or discussed the remarkable recent 
development of graduate work in Southern universities. For that 
matter, it has been silent on the inception and growth of Duke Uni- 
versity, its own patron. An exception to these generalizations was 
“Progress of Education in the South,” January, 1936. That address 
was by Trevor Arnett, President of the General Education Board; 
its printing reflects the South Atlantic's interest in the work of the 
foundations in improving conditions in the South. For example, in 
January, 1917, it ran an address on “Liberalism” made at Trinity 
College by James H. Dillard, President of the Jeanes Fund for rural 
Negro schools and in 1923 printed an article by him on fourteen 
years of the work of that fund. Mrs. John D. Hammond (1915) 
and others wrote on the stimulating operations of Rockefeller’s Gen- 
eral Education Board. Likewise, it was an illustration of the Quar- 
terly’s willingness to face up to unpleasant facts when Glasson, in 
April, 1911, reported on “The Rockefeller Commission’s Campaign 
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against the Hookworm,” complete with statistics on the incidence of 
the disease in North Carolina. 

Still another controversial area in which the South Atlantic 
courted unpopularity by printing progressive views was that in which 
the newer scholarship impinged on religion. In 1907 the Higher 
Criticism reared its head in an article by Wilbur F. Tillett, of Van- 
derbilt, on “The Bible and Modern Scholarship.” In the same year 
“Religion and Science” flatly accepted evolution as a natural law and 
set about reconciling evolution and religion. This article was one 
of a series of four by William Louis Poteat, President of Wake 
Forest College, a Baptist institution. Poteat was frequently in hot 
water with his fundamentalist denomination, but never quite boiled. 
Mims thought that Poteat’s South Atlantic articles did for the South- 
ern public what John Fiske’s writings did for the country at large. 
But the most spectacular outburst of fundamentalism in this country 
was dramatized in the heresy trial at Dayton, Tennessee, in 1925. 
The Quarterly took no notice of it. It did, however, much later, 
take further cognizance of the warfare between science and theology. 
Shelby T. McCloy, Professor of History in the University of Ken- 
tucky, sketched in part of the historical background in an article on 
“Rationalists and Religion in the Eighteenth Century” (October, 
1947). William McDougall, the psychologist, attempted a recon- 
ciliation of the two in “Religion and the Sciences of Life” in the 
issue of January, 1932, and Julian Huxley claimed for evolutionary 
adaptation the power to make a contribution to ethical theory. Hux- 
ley’s article, “Biology and Ethics” (January, 1943), makes an inter- 
esting comparison, after the psychological advances of fifty years, 
with the disturbing lecture of his celebrated grandfather on “Evolu- 
tion and Ethics,” in 1893. 

As befitted a magazine that was delighted to see the passing of 
the old order in the South, the South Atlantic welcomed the indus- 
trial revolution that had begun in the region around 1870. In 1905 
the changes that were being wrought by the textile mills were 
acclaimed by Holland Thompson, a North Carolinian teaching at the 
College of the City of New York, and by Charles L. Raper, an 
alumnus of Trinity who became Dean of the Graduate School at 
Chapel Hill. Industrialization was enriching the,South and was 
sweeping away old ideas and prejudices. In 1909 and 1910 Thomas 
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F. Parker, President of the Monaghan Mills in Greenville, South 
Carolina, presented a manufacturer’s view of the mills. These 
articles betrayed occasional objectivity and a progressive attitude. 
Broadus Mitchell ventured in October, 1921, upon a comparison of 
the coming of industry to England and to the South that remains 
stimulating to anyone studying the subject. “Cycles of Cotton Mill 
Criticism,” by Harriet L. Herring (April, 1929), unfortunately 
brought the subject round to the time of the terror and stupidity of 
the 1929 violence at Gastonia. Holland Thompson discussed those 
sad events and their implications rather judiciously (April, 1930). 

The South Atlantic, while advocating industrialism, was able to 
view with tolerance suggestions that it could stand reform, and, in- 
deed, that public interests transcended private profits. In its very 
first number Jerome Dowd, an alumnus and former professor of 
Trinity, attacked child labor, then permissible in North Carolina. 
Kilgo, in praising industrialists in 1909, advocated the right of labor 
to organize. Lyman Abbott, Editor of the Ouslook, in 1908, and 
Nathaniel R. Whitney, an economics teacher at Iowa, in 1917, both 
seemed to favor a sort of non-state socialism, and William T. Laprade, 
at Trinity, in 1919 developed the thesis that democratic practices in 
labor-management relations, including real consultation of labor in 
certain fields, were imperative. Far down in 1948, J. B. Shannon, 
of the University of Kentucky, felt that “A Political Philosophy for 
the Industrial South” would involve such consultation—as a neces- 
sary part of the inculcation of collective rivalry between factory and 
factory, of motivation of community zeal. He further favored 
strongly organized labor to check powerful management—a Calhoun- 
like balancing of forces, and he favored Federal umpiring and even 
regulation, perhaps on the principle of grants-in-aid with imposed 
conditions, as a further check and balance by the public. By strong 
labor, said he, he meant all labor, including the Negro. Labor 
could not be strong without political power, so the Negro must vote. 
In short, he thought the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
must be made really effective in the South. Out of both Jefferson 
and Calhoun he drew his philosophy. It may be added that the 
articles on the New Deal were sympathetic with its efforts to help 
individuals. 

None of this moderately toned criticism of some of the effects of 
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industry indicated that the Quarterly might be a refuge for the for- 
lorn protestants against the machine. The Nashville agrarians (J’// 
Take My Stand) were enjoined by Victor Jones (July, 1937) to 
mind their political economics and come out of the clouds to reform 
rural county government. In July, 1936, W. T. Couch, Director of 
the University of North Carolina Press, reflected that the Southern 
tradition was not what those traditionalists claimed it was, and his 
article in the October, 1937, issue was bluntly entitled “The Agrarian 
Romance.” 

By and large, the South Atlantic’s discussion of Southern indus- 
trialism has been inadequate, in the last generation almost nil. There 
has been nothing by way of re-examination of early hopes, no sum- 
ming up of effects, no criticism of the foolish acceptance of imported 
industry without safeguards indicated by the history of the past two 
centuries, no more exposition of the manufacturer’s view, no expres- 
sion at all of labor’s aspirations or even an account of the advance of 
unionization in the South, no report of the acceleration of industry 
wrought by oil and the Second World War. There was, however, 
some discussion of Southern economic factors in such articles as those 
on North Carolina finance in the 1920’s and ’30’s by Benjamin U. 
Ratchford, of Duke, and those of Clarence Poe, Editor of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer, on agriculture. Poe was a steady contributor to 
the Quarterly from 1906 on. In January, 1950, Gordon R. Clapp, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, summed up the returns from that operation: “National Dividends 
from the Tennessee Valley.” 

History was to the early Quarterly not only a branch of university 
learning to be cultivated, but also, odd though it may seem today, a 
field for reform. It wanted to have done with the type of history 
written by the Confederate brigadiers, to eschew the patriotic, the 
uncritical, the shallow. The editors desired to foster “scientific” his- 
torical literature, the product of research in the sources. They did 
so. Their welcome to history and historical biography was the more 
warming because in those times authors of articles on Southern his- 
tory—to single out one branch of the discipline—did not have many 
of the state historical journals or the Journal of Southern History in 
which they may now publish. Among the historians of Southern 
subjects nurtured in their youth by the Quarterly were John S. Bas- 
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sett, William K. Boyd, R. D. W. Connor, William E. Dodd, Walter 
L. Fleming, J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Thomas R. Hay, U. B. 
Phillips, James G. Randall, Louis M. Sears, Francis B. Simkins, and 
David Y. Thomas. The contributors to the South Atlantic were 
adherents of the “new” history (if there was any such thing); they 
preferred social and economic themes. 

The range of historical biography can only be suggested. Several 
of the biographical sketches of Gamaliel Bradford appeared in the 
Quarterly, beginning with four chapters of his Lee, the American, 
in 1911 and 1912 and ending with “Talleyrand” in April, 1932, the 
month of his death. Bradford himself was the subject of two essays, 
one in 1929 by M. Dorothy Woodruff, of East Orange, and another 
in 1933 by Dale Warren, of the Houghton Mifflin Company, Brad- 
ford’s publishers. Lawrence C. Wroth contributed in 1912 an 
appreciation of Thomas Fuller. In 1923 there appeared an excellent 
sketch of “Ernest Lavisse—French Historian and Educator” by 
Othon Guerlac, of Cornell. Two French revolutionary figures were 
represented in Louis Gottschalk’s “Criminality of Jean Paul Marat” 
(April, 1929) and Leo Gershoy’s “Barére” (July, 1927). Thomas 
Cooper, a radical who became a Southern college president, sat three 
times for South Atlantic portraits: one by E. V. Wills in January, 
1919; one a year later on his life in England by H. M. Ellis; and 
one on his early years in America by Dumas Malone, 1923. Louis 
M. Sears, Professor of History in Purdue, showed “The Human Side 
of Francis Lieber” (January, 1928) in a long correspondence Lieber 
carried on in both South Carolina and New York with a trustee of 
Columbia University. The relation between the environment and 
experiences of a historian and the historian’s view of the past—the 
idea of history as a contemporary document—is demonstrated by 
Gibbon and his great work in “Edward Gibbon and the Decline of 
Rome” (January, 1940) by Joseph W. Swain, Professor of History 
in the Universtiy of Illinois. 

Though it be heresy, the generalization must be ventured that 
historians write better for a magazine that strips them of their foot- 
notes, insists they must have an idea or a train of thought to develop 
rather than another grain of sand to deliver, and considers style, 
than they do for their professional journals, where readability seems 
to make an article suspect. 
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Not the least engaging characteristic of many of the South At- 
lantic’s historical articles has been that they used history to say 
something directly to the present, from U. B. Phillips’s advocacy in 
1903 of the re-establishment of the large plantation as an economic 
unit to Robert D. Warth’s “The Palmer Raids,” printed in 1949 in 
the midst of the current Red scares and witch hunts; or from Bas- 
sett’s “Character of the Early Virginia Trade,” in the first number, 
explaining how they got that way, to S. Guldescu v. Juldani¢’s “The 
Kossuth Tradition and Hungary’s Delusion of Grandeur,” October, 
1948. In January, 1951, Lazar Volin used history to demonstrate 
that the Russians have not infrequently fought for freedom and have 
a strong tradition of resistance to absolutism. He concluded that to 
assume that the Russians have always knuckled under to an autocratic 
government weakens the appeal which we should make to the Russian 
people against their dictators. The conclusions of an English his- 
torian on policy toward labor in 1919, mentioned above, were but 
an appendage to and grew out of a long review of the history of 
labor under the industrial revolution in Great Britain. James G. 
Randall’s “Lincoln’s Peace and Wilson’s,” which appeared in the 
midst (July, 1943) of World War II, had an obvious application. 
Further exhibits of history in relation to the problems of today are 
the self-explanatory titles of “The Germanic Confederation of 1815 
and a European Confederation Today,” by Reginald T. Lang, of 
Carleton College (October, 1946); and “The United Nations in the 
Light of the Experiences of the German Confederation, 1815-1866,” 
by Enno E. Kraehe, of the University of Kentucky (April, 1950). 

It would seem, then, that the Quarterly has functioned properly 
in the realm of historical literature. The same can scarcely be said 
of literature in the sense of belles-lettres. True it is that the editors 
hoped to help create an atmosphere in which literature could flourish, 
and. the magazine may possibly claim to have contributed to this 
end. It is also true that the South Atlantic has achieved usefulness 
in the field of literary history and criticism. The character of this 
usefulness is noted later in these pages. But one of the announced 
intentions of the early editors was to foster literary activity in the 
South. In this purpose the Quarterly has sustained its outstanding 
failure. The opportunities were glorious: the twentieth century has 
seen in the Southern states one of the liveliest periods of ferment in 
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the literary history of any people. It would be difficult to show that 
the Quarterly merits any credit for directly causing any of that fer- 
ment. Its participation in it, if any, has been indirect; and it has 
not even recorded the story. 

The Quarterly started off on the right note, as we have seen, in 
foreseeing with Snyder a growth of Southern literature. It grew 
indeed, but the Quarterly paid it little attention. There was some 
little consideration of local writers esteemed in their day, such as 
John Charles McNeill, a poet. One of the articles on him was 
by Henry E. Harman, himself a writer of verse, who often con- 
tributed to th: Quarterly on literary affairs. Harman was the 
founder and editor of a number of Southern trade journals (tobacco, 
cotton, architecture), and it is a pity he did not write on them. On 
the broader scene, we find a review article, chiefly about Ellen Glas- 
gow, in 1906, by Erskine Steele, but that is about the sum of the 
South Atlantics comment on the writer who was in the van of the 
Southern literary naissance. James Branch Cabell received a few brief 
reviews. “A New Southern Poet, Stark Young of Mississippi’ was 
hailed in October, 1909. That is the last we hear of Young, whose 
delicate and beautiful novels communicated the Southern tradition 
to a new day. In fact, it is the last we hear of just-about any South- 
ern writer, except for a passing touch of Joel Chandler Harris and 
of O. Henry (if he is still mentionable). The Quarterly has let 
slip by the springtime in its own garden. The Reviewer, the Double 
Dealer, the Southern Review all lived without its friendship and 
died without its salute. Finally, however, in 1944 there was an 
article on the magazine of the Nashville poets—“The Fugitive,” by 
Charles Allen, of Purdue. From Erskine Caldwell to Eudora Welty, 
just to indicate a range, authors blushed unseen—by the South At- 
lantic. Ultimately, in 1948, Allen Tate and Robert Penn Warren 
crept into the discussions in the periodical, and in July, 1950, the 
existence of the late Tom Wolfe was acknowledged, when “Two 
Decades of Criticism” were summed up by Betty Thompson. Faulk- 
ner at last appeared at the end of 1951. 

These facts preach their own sermon. Of course it can be said 
in extenuation that the type of contributor that fills the pages of the 
South Atlantic has not until recently deigned to notice contemporary 
writing. In addition, as Guy A. Cardwell, Jr., demonstrated in the 
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Quarterly for July, 1941, there has been but little study of Southern 
literature anywhere. The South Atlantic, however, has certainly not 
exercised its duty and privilege of encouraging such study. Its book 
review section long ago gave up even the occasional comment on 
fiction and poetry in which it had incompetently indulged itself in 
early years. The suspicion arises that too much passiveness in editing 
is conducive not only to a lack of character in a journal but also to a 
defeat of editorial aims and hopes. There is a tenable argument 
against a quite purposeful editorial policy in a general quarterly. It 
is that the establishment of too rigid control and guidance vitiates 
what is fundamentally a liberal as well as sound policy in dealing 
with writers and scholars: encourage them to work at whatever they 
think worth while, give them the chance to say that which they have 
to say. But it does not appear that the South Atlantic even let its 
interest in Southern literature be known. Certainly it did not solicit, 
and its editors could not have beat the bushes of Southern literature 
at all. If they had, they would have made some finds. There have 
been areas in the South in the lifetime of the Quarterly in which 
there was a manuscript under every bush. 

If the Quarterly has done nothing to encourage or even to record 
the remarkable flowering of “creative” writing in the South in its 
half-century, it did a little more to build up writing on general liter- 
ary history and criticism in its region. Rare was such an essay as 
that by Henry St. George Tucker, of the North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, on “What Is Wrong with American Liter- 
ature?” (January, 1915). He thought that the country suffered 
intellectually from too much expansion and growth. When that 
was over and digestion set in, literature would flourish. Worthy of 
mention are four articles on Rossetti in 1919-1920 by Albert E. 
Trombley, then at the University of Texas. Thornton S. Graves, 
Professor of English at Trinity College and the University of North 
Carolina, had a fine time from 1915 to 1926 with nine articles on 
such aspects of theatrical history as “The Ass as Actor,” “The Devil 
in the Playhouse,” and “The Comedy of Stage Death.” In more 
recent issues Nettie S. Tillett has conveyed the obvious enjoyment 
she took in studies at the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina of the Lambs and their contemporaries. Such dis- 
parate Southern students as Archibald Henderson at Chapel Hill, 
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David H. Bishop of the University of Mississippi, and Edd Winfield 
Parks of Georgia have found the South Atlantic hospitable to their 
writings. Newman Ivey White made trial runs in the Quarterly of 
some of the material in his life of Shelley in addition to his articles 
on Negro poetry. 

There have been others, of course. To fall back on the statistical 
approach, a glance at the ten years from 1933 to 1942, when the 
Quarterly contained fewer articles and a smaller proportion of articles 
on literature than it has in recent years, shows over twenty articles 
on literature by persons in the South. But contributors of such 
articles from outside the South were double that number. In recent 
years the proportion of Southerners is even smaller. The suspicion 
arises that among the conclusions one could draw would be that 
Southern academic scholars are not as energetic or as productive as 
they might be. One wonders whether the founders of the South 
Atlantic Quarterly ever asked themselves the ugly question: Is it 
possible, whether desirable or not, to grow a first-class quarterly un- 
aided in Southern soil alone? 

It is doubtless fortunate that the editors have not tried to do so. 
The bounds of the late Confederacy have never confined them geo- 
graphically, and mentally of course those bounds were abhorrent to 
them. The early editors, with half their mind, wanted to estab- 
lish a Southern journal to criticize and stimulate Southerners and 
Southern institutions, but they were all nationalists, consciously, 
ageressively nationalistic. Provincialism was to them a vice which 
they were sworn to combat. They therefore early sought Northern 
contributors and catholicity in their subjects. Boyd remarked, on the 
twenty-fifth birthday of the Quarterly, upon its cosmopolitanism. On 
that quality it has long prided itself, and if it had to relate its cos- 
mopolitanism to its environment, it would say that it is a service to 
Southern letters and thought for a Southern magazine to draw con- 
tributions from all over America and from abroad and to spread 
before its region authoritative discussion of world affairs, history, 
economic and political problems, and English and American literature. 

In literature the Quarterly found a major field of usefulness. 
That usefulness has consisted of this, that it offers a place where 
American teachers can exhibit in print their findings and reflections 
on literary history and criticism. That most of the articles are by 
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professors in the universities occasions neither surprise nor misgiving. 
There are few professional critics worthy of the name in the United 
States and practically no journals to support these few. The college 
teacher is supported by his collegiate foundation, and he furthermore 
frequently has the knowledge and the thoughtfulness that make him 
fit to be heard. He is crowded out of the commercial reviews and 
journals by the frenetic urge for names and immediacy and finds his 
opportunities in the university quarterlies. Therein the South Atlantic 
and its contemporaries serve better than they do even in their more 
reflective and penetrating articles on the current economic and pollit- 
ical scene. It is remarkable how quickly articles of the latter type 
age, wither, and die. Not so ephemeral are the literary commentaries. 

In their infinite variety, the Quarterly’s pieces on literature lend 
themselves poorly to classification. One can only pluck at the edges. 
In five years, 1926-1932, straddling two editorships, there were 
articles on the following English writers: Blake (2), Tennyson, 
Clough, Chaucer, Wilfrid Gibson, Byron (2), Masefield, Dickens, 
Hardy, Ruskin, Meredith, Boswell, Walpole, Aldington, Barrie (2), 
Shelley (2), Hunt (2), Shakespeare, Beerbohm, and Coleridge. Of 
the American writers, Whitman started early, in 1907, and has run 
well, paced by Melville. Such Southern writers as Lanier and Tim- 
rod got a head start, but dropped out soon. Poe has not had the 
consideration from the Quarterly one would expect. The earlier 
contributors must have been brought up on the New England poets, 
but they were apparently content to be completely weaned. Thoreau, 
however, has lasted. To make further illustration by contributors, 
Charles I. Glicksberg, of New York, prolific and always interesting, 
has run from the new poetry through the Federal Writers Project 
to “Edmund Wilson: Radicalism at the Crossroads” (1937). Rich- 
ard D. Altick, while a student at Franklin and Marshall College, 
began with Mark Twain and went on as a professor to the Toryism 
of Whibley, Editor of Blackwood’s, pausing on the way to handle 
Christopher Morley rather roughly. Clarence Manning, of Colum- 
bia University’s Slavic Department, has contributed eight pieces in 
the last quarter century, most of them on the great Russian writers. 

“Gullah: A Negro Patois” was the subject of a fascinating, long 
article in two parts (October, 1908, and January, 1909) by John 
Bennett of Charleston. Versatile, Bennett included among his activ- 
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ities newspaper editing in Ohio, the writing of books with a Charles- 
ton background, practical horticulture, illustrating children’s books, 
and the curatorship of the South Carolina Historical Society. It was 
his thesis that there was more Dorset and Devon, more Derby and 
Sussex, in Gullah than there was Africa. The Negro had con- 
tributed to the archaic dialects of the English settlers, rather than 
vocabulary, elision, muting, omissions—“. . . a constant dissolution 
of language into a state of fluidity.” 

J. Frank Dobie, in 1925 at Oklahoma, foreshadowed the en- 
thusiasm of his A Texan in England in a hearty appreciation of “The 
Genius of Gusto” in English writers. The legend that Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels had set the Southern aristocrats to jousting and imagin- 
ing they were knights of chivalry who could lick all the Yankees—a 
legend to which Mark Twain contributed—was demolished by G. 
Harrison Orians, Professor of English in the University of Toledo 
(October, 1941). A New York banker and Hazlitt collector, Payson 
G. Gates, related with relish (April, 1947) how he had by literary 
detection discovered that an annotated copy of Bacon’s Advancement 
of Learning preserved in Keats House, Hampstead, and attributed 
to the poet was really Hazlitt’s copy with his remarks. Many of 
the Quarterly’s contributors seem to have a good deal of fun with 
their intellectual interests. 

Some of the articles were informed by personal acquaintance with 
the subject. This was true of Jessie B. Rittenhouse (Mrs. Clinton 
Scollard), a teacher and an editor, on “Vachel Lindsay”; of Bryllion 
Fagin, of the Johns Hopkins, on “Sherwood Anderson”; of “Edwin 
Arlington Robinson as I Knew Him,” by Frederika Beatty, a teacher 
at Hunter College; and perhaps of “April Weather: The Poetry of 
Lizette Woodworth Reese,” by R. P. Harriss, of Baltimore. 

The literary scholar and his articles tend to dwell on history, 
biography, derivation, and the social and economic milieu of the work 
in hand to the exclusion of thought and style. It is gratifying to find 
in the Quarterly discontent with this tendency amongst the scholars 
themselves. As early as 1907 Jeanette Marks, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, in an essay “On Teaching Poetry in American Schools,” begged 
for more emphasis on beauty and meaning and less on the tangential 
history and biography. In 1944 Randall Stewart, Professor of Eng- 
lish in Brown University, sharply attacked the school represented by 
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the current god, Parrington, and by Granville Hicks as not only 
dwarfing the aesthetic but warping the truth. In the next year the 
theme was taken up by Wallace C. Brown, of the University of 
Kansas City, who pointed to the need for integrating the work of 
the literary historian and that of the critic and for closing the gap 
between old and new literature. The disdain for the new and the 
contemporary, the emphasis on dull and incidental investigation, 
brought down on “Higher Learning and Literary Scholarship” the 
wrath and wit of L. Ruth Middlebrook, an English teacher at New 
York University, in the issue of January, 1950. “And while the 
tradition of Professor Kittredge’s showmanship is still a contribution 
to the humanities,” she wrote, “the uncomfortable fact remains that 
the worst ham actor has done more to bring Shakespeare to the people 
than all of that scholar’s dogmatic erudition.” “Every article [in 
the professional journals] reads like an inquest; the whole editorial 
policy seems to be one long wake over the remains of literature.” 
She speaks of “. . . scholarship, which, roughly speaking, makes a 
noise like literary research but is actually a cross between linguistics, 
archaeology, and despair.” Lastly, another English scholar, Hoxie 
N. Fairchild, of Hunter College, poked a bit of analytical fun at the 
smug hullabaloo which exacting reviewers like to raise over what 
they call oversimplification, “The Scholar’s Unpardonable Sin” (Jan- 
uary, 1949). If the profession becomes critical of itself, or better yet 
laughs at itself, there is hope of salvation. 

The increasing breadth of the Quarterly’s interests, if it were not 
already evident, was especially manifested by the extension of its 
literature of general discussion to world affairs. The state of the 
world and of foreign nations did not greatly interest the Quarterly 
in its early period. There was some comment on English politics, 
and of course the First World War drove the contributors into 
broader pastures. The Quarterly’s comparative neglect of the world 
reflected the ignorance that prevailed in the country as a whole. But 
at the end of the twenties and in the thirties, whether because of the 
depression, or the dictators, or the founding of Duke University, 
commentary on international politics became habitual with the journal. 
Pierre Crabités, a judge of the Mixed Tribunals at Cairo, made an 
interesting effort (October, 1932) to explain some of the mystery of 
French government. The French had, he thought, given up liberty 
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in behalf of equality; the equality consisted in part of the equal 
chance everyone had to belong to the bureaucracy, which was the 
feudal system simply transformed from a territorial basis to a per- 
sonal one. “Parisian and peasant, rentier and roué, have either a 
son, a brother, or an intimate friend in that citadel of bureaucracy.” 
It is also the stabilizing force in a volatile government. “The 
Tardieus of today come and go like the Clemenceaus of yesterday. 
But that fortress of equality remains, impregnable, immutable, 
égalitaire.’ In April, 1933, Howard E. Jensen, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy in Duke University, managed the minor miracle of an article on 
Italian “Fascism after Ten Years” that stands up after ten years. 
The diversity of aims, the rudderless character, and the totalitarianism 
of the Fascists were some of his themes; another was the economic 
unsoundness of Italy behind the facade so many travelers admired. 
Calvin B. Hoover drew upon his knowledge of both the Bolshevik 
and the Nazi systems to write (July, 1937) with illumination and 
prescience on “Financing Armament in the Totalitarian State.” After 
discussing the problems involved, he pointed out that extensive pro- 
grams of armament demand control of industry by the state. The 
Nazis were not becoming Communists, nor the Bolsheviks capitalists, 
but both countries were evolving forms of the totalitarian state that 
had striking similarities. The arming of those states presaged certain 
war. 

Still another literature found in the South Azlantic has been that 
of travel and personal experience. In its first issue, the historical 
knowledge of John Martin Vincent, of the Johns Hopkins, gave 
perspective to the contemporary scene in “Geneva.” At least two of 
its articles possess all the penetration, the grace, and casualness of 
the best travel accounts of the English, who have made them into a 
real art form. Those articles were “Guadalupe Hidalgo” by Carleton 
Beals (October, 1925) and “Ambles in Nicaragua” by Joseph P. 
Crockett, a United States civil servant (April, 1950). Beals, in 
describing a religious fiesta, at the same time probes into that peculiar 
amalgam which is Mexican Catholicism, and Crockett reveals a people 
to us with apparently effortless strokes. Not exactly like but related 
to these essays was the nostalgic lament of Robert H. Woody for a 
disappearing mountain community: “Cataloochee Homecoming” 
(January, 1950). Narratives more descriptive and less analytical, but 
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which still sifted facts through personal experience, are exemplified 
in the saga of the light cruiser Biloxi in the war with Japan, “Pacific 
Gadabout,” by Lt. Commander Edgar F. Shannon, Jr. (October, 
1946); and the anonymous account of the destruction of Dresden by 
Allied planes, “Escape from Hell,” in the issue of January, 1947. 

The book review section of the Quarterly has been strengthened 
within the last five or six years. The reviewer has been given more 
space in which to discuss his book, so that he can write a review and 
not a notice of a book worth discussing. Furthermore, a real effort 
has been made to review most of the important books in certain fields, 
so that the South Atlantic reviews more than three times as many 
books as it did formerly. That is all to the good, because any good 
book section has a salutary effect on the writing in whatever areas it 
covers. 

R. D. W. Connor, the late Archivist of the United States, was 
once gracious enough to say that an adverse Quarterly review by 
Boyd caused him to scuttle a series of publications he had started 
when he was Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission. 
It cannot be asserted that all the South Atlantic reviews have such 
immediate effect, but they will cumulatively make themselves felt 
under the present policy. The editor has a competent corps of re- 
viewers in such subjects as English and American literature; in his- 
tory—American, English, French, Russian, Latin-American, and Far 
Eastern; in politics and diplomacy; in economics; in military and 
naval matters; and in art, biography, philosophy, and college teaching. 

It cannot be supposed that book reviewing touches only authors 
and publishers. It is good for the reviewers and thus extends the 
influence of the journal to the effects upon the circles of the review- 
ers. To be forced to read critically, to collect one’s wits, to exercise 
discrimination, to summarize and compare, to get down on paper 
something well and succinctly expressed (a difficult and a rarely 
accomplished feat)—these make arduous demands on a man’s higher 
faculties. Such activity keeps the mind supple, sharpens the sense 
of responsibility, and might ultimately teach him who engages in it 
to write. 

Fifty years is unfortunately a long life for a general and literary 
quarterly. The South Atlantic is now the second oldest living one 
of its species in the United States. It is just under ten years younger 
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than the Sewanee Review, emulation of which shared in the moti- 
vation for its birth. It must be accounted tough to have survived at 
all amidst the burgeoning of magazines of specialized and mass 
appeal, both of which types of publication attract more readers. The 
Quarterly has done more than survive. It has slain no dragons—the 
kinds of dragons it attacks are never slain—but it has mauled some of 
them. It has had its small share in the remarkable progress of the 
South since 1900; in fact, it represents in itself part of that progress. 
It has encouraged a liberal and critical attitude, calm and mature 
discussion, and searching scholarship. With its fellow university 
quarterlies, it offers a medium of publication through which the 
academic—the specialist—can translate his ideas to his fellows in other 
fields and in which those are welcome “who offer on current ques- 
tions pertinent information, stimulating thoughts, or cogent com- 
ment.” Would it not be a lamentable day for the society which 
supports the South Atlantic Quarterly if such publications should 
cease to exist? 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SOUTHERN 
LITERARY THOUGHT. 


HENRY NELSON SNYDER 


HE PHRASE “New South,” which used to be dinned into our 

ears with such wearisome persistency, we seldom or never hear 
now. If it is living at all, it is on the tongues of schoolboys as they 
shout forth in their declamation exercises such speeches as those of 
the late Henry W. Grady—speeches which, in a way, thrilled us all 
at one time because they voiced the very natural emotions of a par- 
ticular period in the history of the South. This period came in the 
early seventies when, closely following the actual pain of the fracture 
in Southern life due to the war and the passing of the immediate 
peril of Reconstruction, there were seen the beginnings of that indus- 
trial revolution which has so largely transformed the South. The 
phrase, then, became the keynote of the new times, and was resonant 
both of the spirit of adaptation to them, and of the hopes which we 
were then realizing. Of course, in it there was not a little of the 
sounding brass of mere claptrap public speaking; but after making 
even a generous allowance for this, we must insist that it was the 
perfectly genuine expression of the transition period from the agri- 
cultural South to that South whose entire commercial and industrial 
system has been transformed into something other than it was. Fur- 
thermore, we do not hear this phrase now because it has served its 
use, and that of which it was the rather noisy expression has already 
been brought about. 

This economic reconstruction is the most obvious thing about 
Southern life today. Turn where we may, and the factory and the 
mill are its concrete witnesses, and on hearing even in South Carolina, 
for example, nothing but “factory-talk,” one must feel that the recon- 
struction has gone astonishingly far, that one finds himself literally 
in a strange new world, in which the term “Commercial Democracy” 
has a taking effect. It is evident, then, that these new conditions are 
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necessarily modifying our political and social thinking. Shout as we 
may of the political faith of our fathers, of the principles of Jefferson 
and of Jackson—things that have long charmed and lulled the South 
into a slumberous conservatism—and still the sure, steady march of 
change is calling for a strikingly new and unfamiliar leadership. To 
the South this leadership—the leadership capable of shaping in prac- 
tical ways the new forces—has not yet come. The politician has 
lagged behind; and, though he has gone into office—as he thinks 
because of the old-fashioned principles which he advocates—the fact 
remains that on account of changed commercial and industrial con- 
ditions, the political thought of his constituents has been correspond- 
ingly modified, and they only await the strong man to speak for them, 
and. consequently to lead their politics into line with the other phases 
of their life. 

No less striking, no less significant, has been the reconstruction of 
literary thought and method that has been going on in the South 
since 1870. It is the purpose of this paper to point out some of 
the elements in this reconstruction—if I am still permitted to use 
this word. 

But first, to put ourselves into a right attitude toward this dis- 
cussion, we shall have to take a backward look, and bring out briefly 
yet frankly certain conditions and characteristics that ought to be so 
well known as to need but the barest restatement. 

That really pathetic phrase, Southern literature, we are never 
allowed to forget. On the other hand, one never hears the books 
written by Longfellow, by Lowell, by Emerson, spoken of as North- 
ern literature. Have they appropriated so much of the spirit of the 
nation as to give them the sole right to be called American writers? 
At any rate, something, either inherent or conventional, has saved 
them from the taint of provincialism implied in any other naming; 
while we always hear of Southern literature and Southern writers as 
if we had no share in the larger name, American. 

This localizing designation of literary effort in the South—at once 
a distinction and a reproach—came out of those well-known social, 
political, and economic conditions which, before the war, kept the 
South sensitive to repel outside influences and arrogant—this word 
is not too strong—to maintain the high value of whatever it regarded 
as sectionally its own. This spirit was applied to literature as it was 
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applied to everything else, and the result was the multiplying of 
books and periodicals under the emphatic and rather challenging title 
of “Southern.” But the significant thing about this cry of the South 
for a literature which should be peculiarly its own—its own as dis- 
tinguished from that produced elsewhere in the nation—is that the 
cry was the sign of the excessive intellectual loneliness and detach- 
ment forced upon the South by the very conditions of its life. It 
was a sign, too, of our failure to understand these conditions as re- 
lated to literary production. Scattered agricultural communities, the 
stunting poverty of popular education, a rural aristocracy—trich in 
social virtues—based upon Negro slavery, the prodigal expenditure 
of intellectual wealth to defend and maintain this system, the isola- 
tion that comes of being not only out of sympathy with the progres- 
sive thought of the rest of the world, but actively hostile to it, the 
narrowing of idea and effort inevitable from such isolation, and the 
resulting suspicion and only too prompt resentment of outside sug- 
gestion and criticism—these, not to mention others, are conditions 
that furnished an atmosphere unfavorable, to say the least, to the 
growth of literature and to the spread of intellectual influences. 
These causes of comparative literary failure in the South before 
the war have become so recognized by students that to restate them 
thus, even in general terms, is really stating what seem now to be 
outworn commonplaces. But such a recognition is the first essential 
element in the intellectual emancipation of the South by the war. 
We now know that the atmosphere in which literature flowers must 
be a broad and a free one—an atmosphere vital with those deeper 
movements that touch the common heart of man. The result has 
been that, with all the pain and pathos of the tragedy of the war, 
with all the confusion that followed the collapse of what is known as 
the Southern system, with all the stumbling and falling that must 
come to the people in trying to walk the unfamiliar and devious 
paths of the new conditions, this more liberal atmosphere has been 
fast converting the South into a receiving and a giving agency in 
the national thought and literature; and Southern literature—we hold 
to the phrase from force of habit—is not now a name for peculiarities 
and sentimental gush, but it stands for a fresh, first-hand, brave, lib- 
eral treatment of life and nature, past and present, in the South. 
This is to say, further, that we must be at least approaching that 
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point which Matthew Arnold had in mind when he said: “Now to 
get rid of provincialism is a certain stage of culture, a stage the posi- 
tive result of which we must not make of too much importance, but 
which is, nevertheless, indispensable, for it brings us on to the plat- 
form where alone the best and highest intellectual work can be said 
to fairly begin.” 

Now in this general movement in the South toward a livelier 
concern in all intellectual matters there are two important elements 
that have helped to make it so vital and so rich in fruit: the first is 
the wholesome and genuine interest which the Southern people them- 
selves have been taking in their own life and history; and secondly, 
the interest which the outside world—a larger world whose influences 
and forces we are rapidly making our own—is displaying with refer- 
ence to all matters pertaining to the South. This interest of our own 
is of a wholesome nature because it is felt that it is no longer neces- 
sary to be aggressively polemic when the word “South” is mentioned; 
indeed, it is clear that the old idea that even Southern history must 
be always on the defensive, that it must carry “a chip on its shoulder,” 
is fast vanishing; and as a matter of fact we now desire to know the 
truth for its own sake and for its lessons, however sharply our linger- 
ing sensitiveness may be pricked by it. Consequently, he who writes 
about the South now can be sure of not only a larger but a saner 
body of readers than ever before—a body of readers if not keen to 
know the truth about themselves, certainly willing to hear it. It is 
important, moreover, to remember that such an attitude in the read- 
ing public is bound to have a saving effect upon the integrity of the 
product of the writer. A public that will not be misled or beguiled 
even by the stupefying sweetness of patriotic sentimentality to which 
it has been so long used, is just the kind of public to quicken the 
energies of authorship, to stiffen its moral courage to say what it 
thinks, and to get out of its vision the squint of sectional bias. And 
it is only at the demand of such a public that what is really best in 
thought and literature can live a permanent life. 

In the same way, and yet in other ways, is the interest of the 
outside public significant in the general reconstruction of Southern 
thought. It is calling attention to what has become a matter of gen- 
eral recognition to say now that Southern writers and Southern 
themes have, for the last ten years or more, monopolized the pages 
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of the leading magazines. This avidity on the part of the outside 
world for everything Southern has had the important use of creating 
an active demand, which the Southern writer feels that he must sup- 
ply, and that he alone can supply in a just and adequate way. More- 
over, in thus giving to him the call of a wider and, indeed a more 
critical, public it has also given him the incentive of greater remunera- 
tion. Art is high: art at its best is ideally noble, free from even a 
hint of sordidness; but because the state does not take care of him, 
as Mr. William Dean Howells once suggested in a magazine article 
that it should do, the artist, needing to be fed, clothed, and shel- 
tered, must get the reward of his labor—a reward coming like that 
of other men through the channels of trade. 

This wider and more critical public and the incentive of greater 
remuneration have not only stirred Southern writers to supply a 
demand, but have also essentially modified their methods and aims 
of work. This outside public has put upon the writer the compulsion 
of specific training and discipline. This necessarily has quickened his 
conscience as to the body as well as the spirit of his utterance. This 
new public, with the rewards that have come with it, has made it 
possible for the Southern writer to become a literary artist if he has 
the divine impulse in him. For example, whatever of failure one 
may attribute to the works of Mr. George W. Cable and of Mr. 
James Lane Allen as complete performances, one is perfectly sure 
that each of them has, by a vigorous process of self-discipline, steadily 
developed a certain artistic quality of his nature, till there is the finer 
flavor of what is mere literature upon all each has written. The new 
conditions we have been discussing have made it possible for each to 
be, not—as was almost always the case under the Old Regime that 
made of literature a mere accomplishment and no serious pursuit 
for men to live and die in—a doctor, or a preacher, or a lawyer with 
a taste for letters, but first of all a man of letters clinging to his art 
as the very staff of his life, as a jealous mistress brooking no rival. 
That each is thus able to follow his art and, indeed, to live by it 
explains the artistic excellence of the general mass of books written 
since 1870 by Southern men and women. And this artistic excellence 
we must not lose sight of in the impressiveness of the sheer quantity 
that the stimulating atmosphere of the new conditions has evoked. 

Not only does the artistic quality of the work of recent Southern 
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writers attract us, but also its individual note and the variety of 
material used. Each has virtually stayed at home and revealed with 
conscientious fidelity and clear-sighted independence the common 
human stuff found there. But to call the roll of Southern writers 
since 1870, together with a bare reference to the field covered by 
each, is to make definite these statements. Margaret J. Preston 
embalms for us in tender verse, with no querulous, accusing note, 
the deep pathos of the war. Samuel Minturn Peck sings with grace- 
ful touch the praise of beauty and love. Sidney Lanier is Southern, 
but with an artistic passion for perfection, a depth of seriousness, a 
largeness of utterance, and an attempt to compass the greater things 
of life and nature—all of which lift him into the company of those 
who make the literature not of the South, but of the English-speaking 
race. George W. Cable gives us the different phases in the life of 
the Louisiana Creole with rare insight and romantic richness of local 
color. The same section, both in the days long ago when Louisiana 
was in the making and in our own day with the shadow of the trag- 
edy of the war still heavy upon it, finds sympathetic treatment at 
the hands of Miss Grace King. By Charles Egbert Craddock we 
have faithfully drawn the mighty panorama of our Southern moun- 
tains, together with the lives of the simple, but intensely human, 
folk who inhabit its valleys and caves. In the work of Sherwood 
Bonner and of John Fox we again have the humor and tragedy of 
mountain life. Joel Chandler Harris, with a tender sympathy and 
gracious humor, interprets the essentially human touch in the Negro, 
in the Georgia Cracker, and in the aristocratic planter. Richard 
Malcolm Johnston appropriates for himself something of the same 
field. The Negro in his relationship to his white masters, the romance 
and nobility of that splendid Virginia civilization of which both were 
essentially a part, the beating of the fiery fury of the war upon this 
civilization, the pain of building anew upon its ruins, are made vitally 
real things in the novels of Mrs. Burton Harrison and of Thomas 
Nelson Page. The late Maurice Thompson, after interpreting in 
exquisite verse and prose the beauty of Southern landscape, the 
nobility of Southern ideals, and the songs of Southern birds, closes 
his literary career with a novel saturated with the strenuous heroism, 
the brave adventures, of pioneer days in the Middle West. James 
Lane Allen, with a carefully wrought art, a refinement of manner 
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that betokens the conscientious literary craftsman, with an unerring 
insight into fundamental motives, has woven into a series of artistic 
patterns the richly colored strands of Kentucky life. I close this list 
by adding the name of Miss Mary Johnston, who, seizing upon the 
early colony days of Virginia, has crowded into a series of three 
novels a prodigal wealth of moving incident, related in a style that 
is real, full of vital power, and, without being tawdry, warm and 
varied in color. This is clearly a remarkable roll call—remarkable 
for the essentially individual talent awakened by the new conditions 
and for the variety of fields and interests it has claimed as its own. 

This drawing of Southern life in all its phases by the pen of the 
romanticists, this singing of Southern moods and ideals by poets that 
breathe this larger, keener atmosphere is bringing us into a vivid 
possession of what we have been and what we are. We read the 
works of such writers not only for the joy we have in all good work, 
but for the help they give us in understanding ourselves. More- 
over, many of them are contributing to the better understanding of 
our life and history through the less winning guise of lectures, crit- 
ical essays, and history. They have shown themselves sympathetic 
students of Southern affairs as well as artists in the realms of fiction 
and poetry. We need but mention in this connection the lectures 
and essays of the late Maurice Thompson, and his History of 
Louisiana; George W. Cable’s “Silent South” and other essays; 
Thomas Nelson Page’s Old South Papers; the introductions Joel 
Chandler Harris writes for many of his dialect stories; Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s historical essays appearing from time to time in the maga- 
zines, and Miss Grace King’s History of Lowistana, her History of 
New Orleans, and her accounts of Bienville and of De Soto. It is 
clear, then, that this reconstruction of Southern literary thought is 
seeking to know itself in all its relations. 

There is another class of writers—not strictly men of letters— 
who are serving the same important use. And their work and its 
high value must not be obscured by the more obvious and more glar- 
ing work of the romanticists. Not a few Southerners are engaged 
upon studies in literary, political, and economic subjects that affect 
the South directly or indirectly. Professor Woodrow Wilson, for 
example, has written what is perhaps the standard account of a critical 
period in the history of the nation in his Division and Reunion. Pro- 
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fessor W. P. Trent, in his life of William Gilmore Simms, has given 
us what is probably the most philosophical treatment of Southern 
literary conditions before the war; and the publishers announce from 
him a History of American Literature in which we can be sure that 
the South will have adequate treatment. In his Southern Writers 
the late Professor W. M. Baskervill interpreted in a singularly can- 
did, ]uminous, persuasive way what was doing in literature in the 
South since 1870; and Colonel Edward McCrady is doing a monu- 
mental piece of work in his History of South Carolina. Now the 
really tonic element of the work of such men—the element that 
makes it mean so much in the new life of the South, an element 
that adds to its merely intrinsic value a deeper worth, is that they 
are not engaged in these studies for sentimental reasons; nor have 
they apparently a thought of the defense of a greatly abused section; 
but disciplined in the methods of scientific research, they are led 
solely by the calm and imperious demand of the scientific spirit to 
know the truth. Jeer as we may at much that these writers say 
which does not please us because—as was particularly the case with 
Professor Trent—they probe too deeply old wounds, offend our 
pride, or seem ruthlessly to handle things regarded as sacred; still 
in the end we shall know our life better for the scientific method 
and spirit in which their work is done. At any rate, that they are 
working with such a method and under the impulse of such a spirit 
is itself a sign of one of the elements making for better intellectual 
conditions in the South. 

But the scientific method and spirit—the systematic search for 
fact and law, the passion to know things exactly as they are, are 
themselves transforming university and college instruction and aim 
in the South. There is no considerable institution for higher educa- 
tion that has not opened itself hospitably to these forces and is not 
now pursuing its work under their impulse. The medium of trans- 
mission has been an increasing number of young scholars trained in 
the best universities of this country and of Europe, and strongly 
imbued with the spirit of productive scholarship. The result is that 
they are making this—the spirit of productive scholarship—the very 
atmosphere of the Southern university and college, and in this 
atmosphere the men who are to lead in shaping our economic, social, 
political, and literary conditions are training. But the more imme- 
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diate effect is that in all the considerable institutions one can be sure 
of finding a capable group of graduate students pursuing special re- 
search in Southern fields—fields so inviting for their engaging fresh- 
ness and intrinsic value that both professors and students are entering 
with singular avidity upon the conquest of them. 

In this connection it might seem a trifle invidious to call definite 
attention to any one institution without also doing the same thing 
for all. Yet the work, particularly of the history department, of the 
Johns Hopkins University has been of such a quality, both in the 
training of men in methods of research and in the actual results 
achieved, that it must place this institution in a class all by itself. 
With a wisdom which its subsequent history and its far-reaching 
influence in training Southern men especially in the methods and 
aims of productive scholarship have amply justified, this university 
really transplanted what was best in German university ideals to 
America. Hence it comes that the Hopkins-trained man, wherever 
you find one, is an investigator, a producer, and by the placing of 
one or more of its graduates in almost every Southern institution of 
any importance, Hopkins methods and ideals have been multiplying 
with the spread of an influence that cannot now be computed with 
anything like definiteness. But the general direction and nature of 
it can be inferred from calling the titles of a few of the works em- 
bodying the results of investigations by graduate students at the uni- 
versity itself: Old Maryland Manors, Local Government and Free 
Schools in South Carolina, Virginia Local Institutions, English Cul- 
ture in Virgimia, The City Government of New Orleans, The Reli- 
gious Development in the Province of North Carolina, White 
Servitude in the Colony of Virginia, Local Government in the South 
and Southwest. This list, of course, could be increased to formidable 
proportions; but the titles chosen sufficiently represent the character 
and variety of the work done. Moreover, if the results of such 
investigation are not real history, they are certainly a gathering of 
the material of history from the standpoint of the scientific student, 
and through them the South is knowing itself better. 

With fewer graduate students to deal with, work of the same 
kind is done at other Southern institutions—at Vanderbilt, at the 
University of the South, at Trinity College, at Tulane, at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and at the University of Virginia. Moreover, at 
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some of these institutions, to the special investigations through depart- 
ments, must be added the more general, yet none the less potent, 
interest aroused by the historical associations that have been com- 
paratively recently organized—associations organized for the purpose 
of preserving material, stimulating and guiding research, and keep- 
ing vital and intelligently active the historic sense. For the further- 
ing of such important aims, we find the Southern Historical Society 
of Vanderbilt University, the Randolph-Macon Historical Society at 
Ashland, Virginia, and the Trinity College Historical Society, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, especially active and effective. It is probable, 
too, that there are others equally active; I mention these only by 
way of illustration. 

Not only in the colleges and universities of the South is to be 
found this vitalizing of the historical consciousness. It is not thus 
confined. The new conditions of Southern thought have inspired the 
organizing of new associations all over the South and have infused 
fresh vigor into those already formed. We know how active, for 
example, the Southern Historical Association, Washington, D. C., 
with its bi-monthly publication, is in recording historical effort in the 
South and suggesting really serious investigation. With influences 
obviously more local, such organizations as the Athénee Louisianais, 
New Orleans; the Filson Club, Louisville; the Tennessee Historical 
Association, Nashville; the Public Library and Historical Association, 
Macon; the South Carolina Historical Association, Charleston, are 
enlisting, in their respective communities, the co-operation of the most 
intellectual men and women. It is clear, then, that they, too, must 
be reckoned among those forces now making not only for a better 
understanding of our history, but for a general clarifying of Southern 
thought. 

More popular in nature, more loudly sentimental, and naturally 
less intelligently directed, yet in their way contributing towards keep- 
ing alive the historic sense and interest and helping to furnish the 
atmosphere in which men may study Southern conditions, are the 
various memorial associations—the Confederate Veteran Association, 
Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution, and Colonial 
Dames. It is a great misinterpretation of the actual plans and 
purposes of such organizations to say that they are but conserving 
partisanship and nursing from speedy death the old Southern ex- 
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clusiveness. All this may flare out only too publicly now and then 
in their meetings; but the air of the new times is too keen and 
penetrating for it to live long as a dominating force. They are 
rather—these organizations—the media for the more popular trans- 
mission and diffusion of the better and more permanent forces of our 
historical and literary awakening. 

At present the hum of machinery, the ceaseless rattle of spindle 
and loom, furnishes the rather loud music of our industrial and com- 
mercial reconstruction—so loud, indeed, that we are in danger of 
hearing little else. This makes it especially important that we should 
halt now and then and take note of that change in Southern literary 
thought that we have been discussing. It stands for the coming of a 
larger intellectual atmosphere in which one may think with absolute 
independence; the keen and fructifying interest which the South itself 
is taking in its own life and history; the inspiring call which the out- 
side world is making upon Southern authorship; the mass, the 
variety, the artistic excellence of Southern authorship; the class of 
men and women who are investigating Southern conditions and his- 
tory, and the scientific spirit and method under which they are work- 
ing; the application in Southern colleges and universities of this same 
method to Southern themes; and the more or less popular organiza- 
tions for keeping alive the historic sense, for stimulating research, and 
for clarifying Southern thought. 


SOME PHASES OF SOUTHERN EDUCATION* 
JOHN CARLISLE KILGO 


HE WORK of the Southern Board of Education is a patriotic 

beneficence commendable alike for its generosity and its wis- 
dom. That the South should furnish an opportunity for such unsel- 
fish efforts is not an enjoyable thought, and fastidious persons will 
have a feeling of chagrin that may show an unworthy sensitiveness; 
but every honest student of Southern life is ready to recognize the 
conditions of education in the South and to welcome the efforts of 
those who are anxious to improve them. The problem is more than 
a local problem. It has a national bearing. The growth of one 
section of the nation depends on the growth of every section; so a 
genuine patriotism must include the interests of all parts. 

There are two prominent difficulties that obstruct the growth of 
education in the South. The first is the lack of an educational con- 
science; and the second is the lack of sound educational doctrines and 
correct educational ideals. 

It may sound a bit rude, even unkind, to say that the South has 
as much education as it wants, but unfortunately this is the truth. 
Not all are satisfied, for there are many chafing spirits, but they are 
in the minority. Ignorance in any part of America at this time is 
voluntary. It is, therefore, no malicious criticism to say that the 
South has all the education it wants. The traditional apology of 
poverty caused by the war cannot be sincerely urged any longer as an 
adequate excuse. The growth of wealth in the South has been mar- 
velous, while the growth of education has been slow and tedious. 
What has been accomplished is the result of persistent struggle on 
the part of a few leaders. There has been no general and enthusi- 
astic spirit behind these efforts. 

While the spirit of education cannot be fully judged by the num- 
bers enrolled during the school term, yet they may be taken fairly 
to represent the general interest felt in education. “Going to school,” 
as the phrase goes, is not necessarily a sign of intellectual improve- 

* April, 1903. Kilgo (1861-1922) was President of Trinity College from 1894 


to 1910, when he resigned upon his election to the episcopacy in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 
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ment. In the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas the school population between the ages of 5 and 18 years is 
6,013,100. Of this total school population 3,656,706 are enrolled 
in the common public schools. The average daily attendance is 
2,378,498. ‘These statistics are doubtless subject to some correction, 
but the correction would not alter the logical use made of them. The 
general interest in education is not sufficient to secure a school attend- 
ance of much over one-half of the school population in these states, 
while the daily average is little more than one-third of the popula- 
tion. The fact that nearly a million of the three million pupils 
enrolled in the public schools of the South are daily absent from 
school discloses a deeper indifference to education than appears from 
the enrollment. Only about one-half enter school and only about 
two-thirds of this number make a business of attending school. 

One who has a knowledge of the rural life of the South knows 
that going to school is regarded as a sort of pastime, a good thing to 
do when nothing else may be done. The child may go to school at 
“odd times,” as they call the periods between working and gathering 
crops. The idea of the child as a laborer offsets his claims to educa- 
tion, while public sentiment administers no reproof. The country 
teacher knows that no argument can keep up a respectable school 
attendance when the boy is wanted in the fields, and sometimes his 
sister is “counted in as a farm hand.” Growing grass and ripening 
crops can close any ordinary school in the rural districts. “The child 
problem” among the poor on the farms is a more desperate problem 
than the “child problem” in the factories. The child on the farm is 
removed from the gaze of the sympathetic public, and is so isolated 
that he does not attract public attention, but his condition is often 
less favorable than the condition of the child in the factory. Many 
things in the home of the poor farmers tend to depress rising senti- 
ments and to hinder the growth of wider knowledge. The factory is 
a point from which there opens a larger world. To the child of the 
poor on the farm is preached a gospel of despair, and in him is 
inspired a social suspicion that unfits him for hopeful thinking. 
Bound to the farm, the victim of educational indifference, taught to 
think that the educated man is a weak sort of man, regarding himself 
the victim of social heartlessness, the outlook of his life is not invit- 
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ing. Of course to this condition there are notable exceptions, but 
they are in the minority. 

The material provisions made for education show that it is not 
regarded as a serious work. The country schoolhouse and its equip- 
ment indicate the low place which education has in the thoughts of 
the general public. The location is often an evidence of a miserable 
economy, while the surroundings are left to the oversight of nature. 
The average country schoolhouse may be described as a miserable 
cabin in the woods. The furniture is in keeping with the house, and 
both are in keeping with the educational sentiment of the community. 
The one determination seems to be cheapness, and cheapness of every 
sort and at every point. The things which people hold as cheap be- 
come contemptible in their sight. Measured in this light, education 
seems to be contemptible enough. But this spirit of cheapness is 
made to apply to the teacher, textbooks, and time devoted to the 
school term. The average salary paid the teacher of the common 
public schools in the South is, for a man, $34.15 and for a woman 
$29.46. In several states the average is below these small figures. 
This is a deliberate bid for a cheap class of teachers. The examina- 
tions required of these teachers clearly indicate that the state consents 
to this false and hurtful policy. But in order that the doors to a 
position as teacher in the common public schools may be open wide, 
certificates are issued to one who is not qualified to secure a third- 
grade certificate. This policy has destroyed every possibility of 
developing a teaching profession and turned the common schools 
over to those who find in them a temporary job out of which they 
may secure a small sum of money to meet some small enterprise. A 
young man at home from college finds a chance to make something 
to defray a part of his expenses at college the next year, or a young 
woman finds an opportunity to make pocket money. The personnel 
of the common-school teachers changes every few years without the 
slightest mark of improvement. The possibility of having such con- 
ditions lies in the consent of the communities in which they exist. 

Beside the common public schools the educational spirit of the 
South must be considered in the light of the preparatory schools and 
colleges. These represent the voluntary work of the most advanced 
educational champions, and furnish the leadership that is to direct 
the future growth of education. To judge of the progress of the 
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spirit of education, the ideals and the determination to attain them, 
one must consult those who stand for the more advanced aims of it. 
The common public school can scarcely be said to stand for educa- 
tion, but only against illiteracy. Reading and writing are low arts, 
the lack of which is to be condemned, and the acquirement of which 
is no honor. They are things which it is a shame to be without, but 
no glory to possess. The intellectual quality of a people appears in 
their efforts to attain the highest things, not their contentment with 
the lower things. 

In the states which have been named there are in the preparatory 
classes of the public high schools 17,810 male students and 25,982 
female students, while there are in private high schools 14,446 male 
students and 12,314 female students, making a total of 70,552 stu- 
dents in the preparatory studies. This does not fully represent the 
facts, for there are many community academies whose attendance is 
not reported in the statistics. But should they be given as large rela- 
tive enrollment as the schools that are reported the total enrollment 
would be 139,084. Only one student out of every forty-seven of 
the public-school population enters the preparatory classes of the high 
schools. In the colleges are enrolled 20,444 students, 9,567 males 
and 10,877 females. It thus appears that one out of every 314 of 
the school population enters college, and that one out of six in the 
high school goes to college. If four pupils be allowed to each family 
concerned then here are 1,652,000 families represented in the com- 
mon-school population; 33,000 families in the high-school enroll- 
ment; and 5,136 families in the college enrollment. By adding two 
for the parents and making the average family number six, there are 
more than two and a half million families in the population of the 
South, which gives one family out of every five hundred families 
that are interested in a college education. It is notable that the 
number of female students in both the colleges and the high schools 
is larger than the number of male students. However, the aim of 
this calculation is to show the extent of the interest in the South in 
higher education as indicated in the enrollment of college students. 
The statistics may be faulty, but the general conclusion would not 
be materially changed by their correction. It is useless to mention 
the number of students who pursue their courses of study to gradu- 
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ation. The percentage is far below the point of encouragement and 
comfortable assurances. 

The kind of intellectual training which is approved by a people 
is the genuine test of their intellectual progress. There is a standard 
of intellectual living as well as a standard of economic living. It is 
that point beneath which a people is unwilling to live. The quality 
of education is not determined by the denomination of the special 
institution of learning, for there are universities in the South as well 
as in Germany and New England. What kind of work can be done 
in what the South calls, or is willing to have called, a college or a 
university? The legislatures grant the right to do any sort of work 
and to confer any degree, the latter of which rights is freely exer- 
cised with or without provocation. A frank confession must carry the 
admission that neither the term college nor university has any definite 
significance in the South, for both are given the widest application, 
and that by the right of public sentiment and legislative enactment. 
The term college is thought to have a large business value in securing 
students and this is, in some instances, the reason for its use, while in 
other instances it is thought to be a term of dignity which bestows a 
sort of importance without imposing any degree of responsibility. 
The degree of bachelor of science is offered in some Southern col- 
leges whose entire scientific apparatus might be hauled away in a one- 
horse dray. Some of the teachers of science in these accommodating 
schools, in addition to teaching chemistry, physics, geology, and bot- 
any, take their turn at some language. These unfortunate facts are 
not mentioned with the desire to make public display of our educa- 
tional shame, but to indicate the general indifference of public senti- 
ment as the guardian of the standards and quality of intellectual 
training. There is no more deplorable symptom of educational in- 
difference than the general consent of a community to the distortion 
of worthy educational standards. It is a consent to impositions of all 
sorts, and will not always lack for an impositor equal to the oppor- 
tunity. A people who will not guard their schools against such 
contingencies court intellectual decay with a winning smile. 

No amount of detailed description of education in the South 
would strengthen the conclusion that there exists a painful disregard 
of it as one of the chief duties, as well as a necessity, of a people’s 
development. The lack of libraries, art collections, and current liter- 
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ature of a cultivated kind comes from the same moral cause. All of 
these conditions could be speedily changed if the people had a mind 
to change them. As an abstract proposition public sentiment would 
repudiate any disregard of education, but people are not to be judged 
by the virture of their abstract creeds and sentiments: their true 
character is exposed in their concrete deeds. To say that the South 
believed in ignorance would be a cruel misrepresentation; to say that 
it is tolerant of a voluntary disregard of education is but stating the 
truth. There may not be a positive desire for ignorance, but there 
is not a determined opposition to it. There is a philosophy of this 
condition. It did not come about without active causes. Social causes 
may work slowly, but they work. All distorted forms of social life 
and faiths grow out of false teachings. What are the sources of the 
educational weakness of the South? Can they be traced to any defi- 
nite causes? If any serious effort is to be made to correct these con- 
ditions the causes must be found and corrected, otherwise no efficient 
results will be produced by any amount of effort. Treating the 
social symptoms that are nearest the surface is not permanently cur- 
ing the social disease. 

The cause is partly constitutional. It is not a constitutional weak- 
ness of mind, nor a constitutional disregard of culture. Nature has 
had no special spite against the South, dealing out to it undue mis- 
fortunes. But there are constitutional capacities that make it easy to 
develop social sentiments and faiths in given directions; and there 
are natural peculiarities that may expose a people to certain influences 
and trainings. Social sentiments, like vegetation, grow in the soils 
that are adapted to their life. The Southern people are by nature 
an emotional people. Their feelings lie near the surface and quickly 
respond to external influences. Where this is the prominent psy- 
chical trait, it is easy to develop an emotionalism as the basis of action 
will produce rapid action and intense action, but it cannot sustain the 
strain of continued action. It soon tires, and relaxation sets in, and 
with it a subdued sense of discouragement which greatly hinders a 
renewal of the effort. Knowing this peculiarity those who wish to 
move the South make strong appeals to the emotional sentiments. 
It is true of the politician, the editor, the teacher, the lecturer, and 
the preacher. So everything is reduced to an affair of the feelings. 
The Southern orator is notable for his powers of appeal. He has had 
a special training in the art. 
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One of the most prominent weaknesses of emotional morals is the 
close association of duty and pleasure, and the emotionalist instinc- 
tively measures his task with his eye on the visible pleasure it affords. 
Besides, it is a well-known law of psychology that thought and emo- 
tions are in inverse ratio to each other. Organized movement is not 
possible under excited emotions. A well-established emotionalism 
tends to put one out of sympathy with intellectualism and weakens 
the foundations of a highly developed system of education, if, indeed, 
it does not destroy them. The process of working to a logical con- 
clusion and making sure that no error has been made in the process 
is too slow and tedious to a people who have been trained to spring 
to action. The heavy burdens and expenses of developing the machin- 
ery of education is not very inviting to emotionalism. It is a work 
that must be done without hope of immediate reward, looking to the 
good of future generations and thus calling for a deliberate act of 
faith beyond the easy response of feelings. Could it be done in a 
day and as a barbecue feat, it would be done. The Puritan who 
came to New England was marked by a deliberate judgment and 
took up the problems of his life with a calm appreciation of his task. 
He has been persistent in his intentions to build a society upon the 
foundations of a well-trained intellect. By this policy he has mas- 
tered adverse circumstances and made himself the head of American 
thought and culture. His outlook was not originally as promising as 
that of the Southern colonist. The difference of the record is the 
difference of emotionalism and intellectualism as the basis of a peo- 
ple’s actions. The German mind and the Scotch mind have their 
ascendency in their freedom from the intoxicated feverishness of lib- 
erated emotions. They have the patience that makes scholarship a pos- 
sibility. They calculate their ends and labor to realize them. It will 
be a doubtful undertaking to develop a strong and vigorous senti- 
ment in favor of education among a people who cannot work in cold 
blood. This is the spirit of the true scholar. He is not a man given 
to brilliant flashes, but a man given to a ceaseless love of, and fidelity 
to, his work. To find the truth, and know he has found it, is the 
glory he seeks. He cannot live in an atmosphere that is hot with 
excitement and passion. Before the South can promise itself a better 
progress in education, it must learn the high art of restraining 
emotions. 
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It is always a comfort to find the causes of one’s faults in some 
natural impediment, for it disposes of all personal responsibilities. 
What nature does is not thought to be a vice, and may be borne 
without a blush. What nature has hurt, the supernatural should heal. 
For this reason man has been given a sort of supernatural advantage 
over nature. However, the educational lack in the South cannot be 
credited entirely to natural traits of mind. The cause is not all con- 
stitutional. There have been bad dealings with duty and oppor- 
tunity. Much of Southern emotionalism could, and should, have 
been cured by systematic training; but thoughtlessly or intentionally 
it has been fostered. The social criminal of the South is the man 
who arouses emotions for personal profit and leaves society to pay 
the debt in weakened energies of character. It is nothing short of 
crime to teach a people how to feel instead of teaching them how to 
think; to dispose them to passion, instead of disposing them to 
intelligence. 

Behind the conditions of education in the South is a teaching of 
unfortunate and erroneous doctrines of education. There has never 
been a great leader of education in the South. Thomas Jefferson 
conceived a definite system of education for Virginia, and made it 
effective, but his work was local in its aims, though its influence was 
widely extended by force of its advantages. Dr. John A. Broadus 
was a man with plans of education and he possessed the ability to 
consummate them, but he confined his work to the education of the 
Baptists, and while he influenced them in matters of education he 
made no distinct effort to organize a wide policy of education. Bishop 
Haygood, a man of great activity, gave much of his best strength to 
the work of educating the Negroes, but his efforts were inceptional 
in their character and confined more to arousing an interest in educa- 
tion among this race than they were to organizing a system of edu- 
cation. There have been many strong and true men in the South 
who have given their time and labors in a sacrificial spirit to the work 
of education, and they have commanded a respectable influence, but 
it has been of a local and limited sort. Of men after the order of 
Horace Mann, President Gilman, and President Eliot, who have been 
prophets in the field of education, conceiving the broadest policies of 
national significance, and putting them in active operation, there have 
been none in the South. Booker Washington for his race is showing 
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himself a leader of the first order. Chancellor Kirkland is easily with- 
out a peer among the heads of colleges in the South, and in the 
definiteness of his views and character of his standards is the com- 
petent head of Southern educators; but he is unfortunately limited 
by a reserve, or modesty, that hinders him in a worthy assertion of 
himself. There are a sufficient number of Southern educators who 
can talk, and talk, and talk, and keep on talking. But of ideas that 
look to a definite end and to genuine growth of culture and of a faith 
that draws to it the money necessary to sincere work, there are few. 

The chief creators of public faiths and policies in the South have 
been and are educators, journalists, preachers, and politicians. Either 
directly or indirectly these have been chief in shaping the general 
sentiments of the people. It is not comfortable to think and say that 
they have not always been reverently mindful of the issues of their 
teachings. Doctrines have been hastily set forth without regard for 
the ultimate results, the aim too frequently being some immediate 
achievement. 

Educators have too often magnified virtues to undue proportions, 
and thus fostered a contentment full of self-satisfaction. Flattery is 
a dangerous weapon. Between an overwrought optimism and a snarl- 
ing pessimism there is no moral distinction. They bring the same 
social results, though by different means. Flattery is comfortable 
and therefore popular, giving one easy access to the surface friend- 
ships of susceptible men. This makes it a ready method of dealing 
with the public. In the rush to increase patronage educators have 
used superlatives with reckless extravagance. School catalogues are 
not intended to quadrate with strict moral standards. Much must 
be understood as advertisement, and there is an advertising, as well 
as a poetic, license. Commercial morals are not as strict as personal 
morals. “Our great university” is a Southern descriptive often used 
with more positive assurances than a German would employ in his 
comments on Berlin or Leipsic. It is reported on good authority 
that a college official at a recent commencement in the South said, 
“T_adies and gentlemen, I am about to confer the greatest literary 
degree in the world—the Master of Arts of this institution.” That 
university may well afford to take a rest while Berlin, Cambridge, 
and Harvard catch up. Such expressions as “our great colleges and 
universities” and many others of the same sort, have been much 
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overworked by educators in the South. Why should a people who 
are already at the head of the procession make further efforts at en- 
larged expenses? False statements cannot produce high aims, and 
to wound with the truth is far better than to lull with error. One 
might expect better things from those who take charge of the youth 
to train them to high thinking and noble living; but after all Dean 
Swift was correct in his observation that there is much human nature 
in man, and it is evident that teachers are of the human family. 

But beyond this public flattery as to the relative position of higher 
education in the South, there have been set false standards for the 
general public as to educational success. The Southern educator as a 
general rule measures his success by the attendance upon his school. 
It is a matter of numbers; scarcely ever a matter of the quality of 
training. Arnold’s criticism of democracy on the ground of the undue 
emphasis it puts on numbers finds an unfortunate verification in the 
educational standards of the South. School attendance and education 
are as distinct things as church membership and Christian character. 
The chief ends to be gained by increased rolls are larger incomes 
and the easy impression of an unthinking public. For certain reasons, 
with a certain class of school men, these things are very desirable. 
However, to attain them much unfortunate friction is produced in 
what is sometimes an unseemly scramble for students. Worse re- 
sults come from this commercial policy. Entrance requirements are 
put at the lowest point, the secondary schools are injured in their 
efforts to fill their missions, parents are misled as to the fitness of 
their sons for college work, confusions and failures come to college 
students in their efforts to do work for which they are not fitted, 
culture becomes an uncertain thing, and the sanctity of higher educa- 
tion is hurt in public thought. But even a worse thing is done to 
increase an attendance that will be pleasing to the public. Colleges 
multiply the courses of study, offering all sorts of temptations to 
thoughtless youths. “Special courses” may be defined as a dragnet 
process in the hope of leaving nothing out. A college with forty 
thousand dollars annual income offers special courses, the require- 
ments to the entrance of which are “examination on Arithmetic 
(through decimal fractions), English Grammar and Composition, 
and American History.” However, if the applicant is twenty years 
old, the catalogue says, “he will not be required to take the examina- 
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tion for entrance.” ‘This is a unique distinction in intellectual quali- 
fication for a college course. One thing is fixed though, these 
students count and that is a thing to be considered. The most famous 
university in the South makes no exact scholarly requirements for 
entrance, and some of the obstacles met with by the Association of 
Southern Colleges and Academies in the efforts to improve the qual- 
ity of training are not commendable. “Going to college” has taken 
the place of getting a scholarly training, and the college-bred man is 
as indefinite a man as one may meet. 

It is not necessary to review in detail the misleadings of journal- 
ism in the matter of fixing right standards of education in the public 
mind. Eager to help forward anything that is proposed to improve 
the intellectual conditions, editors have given support to the policies 
of educators without questioning their wisdom. A better knowledge 
of the real results would make them condemn what otherwise they 
commend. 

The pulpit is, and has been, the most potent factor in forming 
public sentiment on questions of morals, and all questions affected 
by the moral standards of the people. Preachers must bear, therefore, 
a large share of the responsibilities for the educational conditions in 
America, and especially in the South, where preachers have exercised 
a large influence. The influence of Jonathan Edwards, Channing, 
Bushnell, Beecher, Brooks, and Hale on the intellectual ideals of New 
England in particular and America in general is beyond computa- 
tion. They have stood for an intelligent, not an emotional, faith, 
and they have given the best strength to raise the level of culture to 
the highest possible plane. They were themselves patrons of a 
genuine culture and exemplified its value in living the noblest lives. 
Unfortunately the cultural standards for the ministry in the South 
have been kept at a very low point. Leaders in religion, especially 
in the Christian religion, which stands for the highest order of living 
and personal attainments, are at a sad disadvantage when they advo- 
cate a life which they do not lead. This is an instinct that fixes one’s 
ideals at the level of his personal attainments. Much may be done 
in the matter of correcting the coarser vices of society by a good, 
though uncultured, ministry; but such men can do little to develop 
the highest kind of thinking. 

There are just reasons to make complaint against much of the 
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theology of the pulpit. It is frequently too near the line of a pros- 
trated emotionalism. The appeal is made to the pathetic motive fac- 
ulties. Weeping is deemed a surer sign of pulpit success than a 
thoughtful sermon. Some preachers put more thought on the art 
of speaking than they do on the art of teaching. The final influence 
of the process will not prove helpful to the growth of education, 
and through intelligence to a more trustworthy religious faith. Due 
credit is given that class of preachers who have persistently wrought 
to create high and true ideals in all that affects life. The complaint 
is against that class who have unintentionally, or carelessly, set forth 
ideals that are hurtful. A prominent minister in the South once lec- 
turing a company of young preachers before a large audience, said: 
“Brethren, I sometimes fear we are educating too much. What we 
need is the Holy Spirit.’ His statement was evidently based on 
private information, as the general evidence does not indicate that 
the South is in immediate danger from an overproduction of educa- 
tion. Such an utterance warrants the inference that God has his best 
opportunity in ignorance, and that a Zulu could receive more inspira- 
tion than Newton or Bacon. It is even worse than that, it makes 
religion the patron of ignorance and belittles it in the eyes of cultured 
men; for none are willing to give up intelligence to become religious. 
Much of this sort of careless theology has been proclaimed in some 
form or other. It is comforting flattery to those people who grow 
happy and bless God that they are ignorant, and in the name of 
piety send their children to the cotton field when they should send 
them to the school. Another form of the same evil is to find moral 
ideals among the ignorant and thus set ignorance forward as a beau- 
tiful thing. It is not necessary to wound the uncultured; it is not 
right to flatter them. The fundamental error in this kind of theology 
is a separation of the moral faculties from the intellectual faculties. 
It is a false psychology. The moral value of education has not been 
discovered by this class of preachers, and some of them are too ortho- 
dox to admit that there is any connection between “the head and the 
heart.” Until, however, there comes a reformation of such theolog- 
ical views the pulpit will do less than it should do to advance the 
cause of intelligence. Yet no great improvement can be made in the 
educational conditions of the South till the ministry takes a vigorous 
part in changing them. 
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Education and politics are not well mated. There is something 
in both that puts one in the way of the other. Politicians show a 
sensitiveness towards educators and educators are not without sus- 
picions toward politicians. There are reasons why politics cannot 
properly guard the educational policies of a people, either as a whole 
or in part. Education is not a political, but a moral question. To 
make it a political issue is to introduce into it all the passions of 
politics, to prejudice it in the South with racial complications, to 
measure it in the light of party successes, to reduce it to a platform 
plank, and expose it to the mismanagement of men who have no 
knowledge and experience in fixing educational policies. Under the 
direction of politics the value of education is limited to the ends of 
citizenship, a very uncertain ideal. How much education it will take 
to fill the duties of citizenship will depend on the ideals of admin- 
istration at any given time. These may be high; they may be vex- 
ingly low. It is doubtful whether there is in the whole range of 
political motives one that is either qualitatively or quantitatively sufh- 
cient to supply a genuine educational motive. The withdrawal of the 
right of franchise from those unable to read is a motive, but whether 
it is sufficient to stir a worthy spirit of education, some sincere men 
justly doubt. Knowing how to read is putting the right of voting 
at a marvelously convenient point, and it does not greatly dignify 
either culture or citizenship. 

As a moral question education should spring from the moral sense 
of the family and the community. Americans are not at their best 
morally when working at politics. Dr. Hadley quotes an eminent 
Englishman as saying: “In personal morals America is ahead of Eng- 
land; in commercial morals, it is not equal to England; in political 
morals, it is very much lower than England.” Unfortunately for us 
expedience and convenience are measures of political righteousness. 
It will be a long step forward when legislatures dismiss the question 
of education forever from their consideration. It will be a blessing 
to both education and legislation. This, however, should not be done 
peremptorily. It should be done by a legislation that legislates the 
question to its right place. Every community should be made to 
know that it is a family, and a community, duty, deserving state pro- 
tection, but not state provisions. The state should say that each 
community shall raise by taxation a definite amount sufficient to main- 
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tain a school of worthy grade. This should be required, not simply 
permitted; for as a matter of legislative permission no new duty is 
given a community. The question of the legislative right to impose 
such a taxation cannot be doubted; for the right to enact a law com- 
pelling school attendance presupposes the right and duty to provide 
a school fit to attend. This might not be “good’ politics,” as the 
phrase goes, but it would be something that is equally good, if not 
even better. Local taxation is the solution of the public-school prob- 
lem, but the local conscience has not been equal to the work; it 
should be made equal to it by thrusting it on the community in the 
completest sense. 

The lack of an educational sentiment growing out of unfortunate 
and erroneous teachings will not be corrected easily and within a short 
period. It is as difficult to correct wrong ideas as it is to inculcate 
right ones. The problem is fundamental. The South must learn 
new doctrines of education, and those who do the teaching must give 
themselves to the task. Culture must be put on a higher level of 
value, ignorance must take its rank in the category of moral evils, 
conscience must become involved in the work, and all selfish and 
sinister men must find other employment than teaching. These 
changes call for persistent and sincere workers, and such workers 
must come forward. They should be welcomed, whether they come 
from beyond the Potomac or from the regions along the Cape Fear. 

There are signs that inspire hope. The demagogue is losing his 
hold; wise men are looking more closely at the quality of mental 
training that is coming from the schools; there is a call for a ministry 
of high qualifications; here and there is a progressive and intelligent 
editor who is making a contention for right rather than for public 
favor; a few colleges are demanding the best university training in 
members of their faculties; a few college heads, like Chancellor Kirk- 
land, of Vanderbilt University, and Chancellor Wiggins of the Uni- 
versity of the South, are making a desperate stand for improved 
standards of scholarship; a large class of preachers are exerting them- 
selves to train a better public conscience; the secondary schools are 
striving for better ideals of work; and businessmen are beginning to 
take an active part in matters of education. There is coming a 
chance for good men and sincere men to do some “permanent good,” 
to use a favorite expression of President Eliot. 


STIRRING UP THE FIRES OF RACE 
ANTIPAT EH Y* 


JOHN SPENCER BASSETT 


HATEVER be his view of the Negro problem, the average 

American knows that in the last five years there has been a 
notable increase in the general opposition to the Negro. This devel- 
opment has occurred in both the South and the North. In the South 
it has manifested itself more strenuously than in the North. We 
see it there in restrictions on the Negro vote, in the passage of laws 
for “Jim Crow” cars, in an increasing resort to lynching, and in a 
general augmentation of that sensitive disposition on the part of 
Southerners to take fire at the hint of a “Negro outrage.” In the 
North it is seen, but not nearly so plainly as in the South, and it is 
especially noticeable because in that section it was supposed formerly 
not to exist at all. It is manifested in occasional acts of violence, as 
the recent lynching in Delaware, and in a growing opinion which one 
finds expressed in newspapers and in private conversation with North- 
ern men. This opinion in the North is most strongly held in the, 
large cities and it is noteworthy that in most of the large Northern 
cities there is a rapid increase of the Negro population. 

The causes of this development are perhaps numerous. But there 
are three facts which lie at its bottom and which are worthy of special 
consideration. These are inherent race antipathy, the progress of the 
Negro himself, and the fact that the Negro problem is, and has been 
for a long time, a political matter. 

Race antipathy is as old as the Negro’s residence in America. 
From the earliest days he has been regarded by the whites as an 
inferior man, and a man with whom unrestricted communication on 
the part of the whites is degrading. Eleven years after the landing 
of the first Negro in Virginia this idea received a striking illustration 
in a decision of the highest court in the colony. It was decreed, says 
the chronicler, “that Hugh Davis be soundly whipped, before an 
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assembly of Negroes and others for abusing himself to the dishonor 
of God and shame of christians, by defiling his body in lying with a 
Negro; which fault he is to acknowledge next Sabbath day.” In 
1726 the Reverend John Blacknall, of North Carolina, was fined 
fifty pounds for marrying a white man and a mulatto woman. The 
commingling which we then set our hearts against in regard to things 
sexual we have also opposed in regard to most other matters of life. 
There must be no social equality, no eating together, no joining in 
amusements, and finally no mingling in religious worship. This 
feeling has not always appeared on the surface. It has frequently 
been so well covered over by indifference or opportunism, as to be 
nearly invisible, but if one will but scratch hard enough he will find 
it beneath this outer covering. 

This antipathy is not mutual. It is not the white man against 
the Negro and the Negro against white man. It is not distasteful 
to the Negro to eat his dinner or go to churches or to theaters with 
white men. He is quite willing to have equality. The race feeling 
is the contempt of the white man for the Negro. It is the reaction 
of the superior against the touch of the inferior; for the white man 
has no doubt of his own superiority. It is doubtful if the average 
Southern white farmer would admit that the highest Negro in 
America is superior to the Southern hired man who is white. 

The development of the Negro since the war has been calculated 
to intensify this natural race feeling. Singularly enough both his 
progress and his regression under the regime of freedom have 
brought down on him the hostility of the whites. His regression 
might well do this because it has stood for his lapse into a lower 
state after the removal of the supporting hand of the white man. 
This lapse has not occurred in all sections of the race—perhaps it 
has not occurred with a majority of the race—but there can be no 
denial that some Negroes today are more worthless than any Negroes 
in slavery. The master was always a restraining hand on the Negro, 
holding back at both extremes. He kept the slave man from going 
into the higher fields of intellectual development; he confirmed his 
lack of high moral purpose; and he weighed down his self-respect and 
his individuality, all of which were checks on the best Negroes. On 
the other hand the master was a check on the lowest tendencies of 
the Negro. He restrained his dissipations; he sought to save him 
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from disease; he tried to make him honest and peaceable; and he was 
very careful that he should not be an idler. The removal of the 
masters’ authority has produced a marked change on each of these 
extremes. The upper-class Negro has seized with surprising readi- 
ness his new opportunity. No sensible man in the North or in the 
South who is not blinded by passion will deny that the better Negroes 
of the country have made a remarkable record since the days of 
emancipation. In the same way the lower class have also made a 
rapid progress. Among them idleness and shiftlessness have in- 
creased; petty crimes and quarrels have increased; coarse ideas have 
found greater sway; and viciousness has augmented. These good 
and these bad habits are the fruits of his freedom. 

Neither of these two classes, the upper and the lower, are all the 
Negroes; and in forgetting this fact some well-intentioned people 
have fallen into serious error. A man whose mind runs away into 
baseless optimism is apt to point to Booker T. Washington as a 
product of the Negro race. Now Washington is a great and good 
man, a Christian statesman, and take him all in all the greatest man, 
save General Lee, born in the South in a hundred years; but he is 
not a typical Negro. He does not even represent the better class 
of Negroes. He is an exceptional man; and, endowed as he is, it is 
probable that he would have remained uneducated but for the 
philanthropic intervention of white men. The race, even the best 
of them, are so far behind him that we cannot in reason look for his 
reproduction in the present generation. It is, therefore, too much 
to hope for a continued appearance of such men in the near future. 
It is also too much to set his development up as a standard for his 
race. To expect it is to insure disappointment. 

In the same way some people who are pessimistic in regard to the 
Negro base their opinions on their observations of the Negro of the 
lowest class. Said a gentleman to me recently: “The Negro race 
will die out within a century.” His reason was this: a few years ago 
there were sixteen Negroes in the jail of his county, and the county 
physician had told him that fifteen of them had venereal diseases. 
From this he argued that the physical constitution of the race was 
imperiled. Manifestly, it is illogical to measure either the health, 
morals, or other quality of the Negro by the similar quality of the 
most depraved. It is true that there is in the race a large lowest 
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class—and a small upper class. And it is true that this lowest class 
gives the race a certain discouraging tendency. But there is also a 
strong, and perhaps an increasing, upper class which is ever fighting 
back its own weakness and shaking off its own shackles. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from speaking of a certain 
false notion in regard to the Negro which has caused much error in 
the opinions of men North and South. I refer to the notion that the 
ante-bellum Negro was a benign old man or a gracious old “mammy,” 
a guardian of the family honor. The falseness of this notion is due 
partly to the imagination of certain novelists and partly to the emo- 
tional memories of most Southern women and some Southern men. 
As to the latter it is pardonable failing. A woman may well remem- 
ber her old “mammy” and have no recollection of hare-lipped Peter 
who ran away with a long scar across his forehead, as the advertise- 
ments put it. But men who undertake to describe the life of the old 
South ought to know what it was before they talk about it. Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page’s castles in Virginia are also castles in the air. 
The typical ante-bellum Negro was the field hand. When we com- 
pare the old and the new Negro we ought to place the new man 
by the side of that individual. And if we do not remember what 
kind of a man the field hand of slavery was—for our novelists have 
not remembered much about him—we may inform ourselves in the 
instructive pages of Olmsted, or in Fanny Kemble’s interesting 
Journal. Nine-tenths of the Negroes now in America are descended 
from this part of the old slave population. 

It is important for us to note that the progress of the Negro has 
brought him opposition as well as his regression. Of this the white 
men who oppose him may not be conscious. They may even fancy 
that they are the best of friends to the Negro. But the advance of 
the Negro in education and in economic conditions brings him ever 
into new conflicts with the white man. This is true because his ad- 
vance means a greater degree of comfort—a greater disposition to 
desire the means of higher life. As long as he was merely a 
laborer it was not hard to draw the line which divided him from 
other people. It was at that time not hard for him to be content with 
inferior hotels, or with accommodations in the kitchens of better 
hotels. In these days he is becoming too intelligent and too refined 
to be content with these things. He demands a better place. For- 
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merly, it did not hurt his pride to ride in a “Jim Crow” car, for he 
had little or no pride of that kind. Now he considers this law a 
badge of inferiority, a mark of intolerance which he will some day 
seek to wipe out. 

With most Americans there is a very definite notion that the 
Negro has his “place.” In their minds this notation is a caste feel- 
ing. It is an inherent feeling; and it is not difficult to find facts 
in the Negro’s life which seem to give it the support of expediency. 
To make him know his “place” and to make him keep his “place” 
sum up the philosophy of many people in reference to this intricate 
and perplexing problem. But we ought to remember that such an 
idea is neither scientific nor charitable. The “place” of every man 
in our American life is such a one as his virtues and his capacities 
may enable him to take. Not even a black skin and a flat nose can 
justify caste in this country. 

The most aggravating cause, however, of the present antipathy 
between the races is the fact that the Negro question is in politics. 
It has been in politics since the day when the Negro became the chief 
factor in American labor. It was so in Georgia in the days of the 
benevolent Oglethorpe, when the chief political desire of the people 
was the admission of Negro slaves. It appeared in the great con- 
stitutional convention of 1787, when certain Southern states spoke 
darkly of the future in case they should not be allowed to import 
slaves. It was a political question in the two angry decades which 
preceded the Civil War, when abolition fires burned fiercely on the 
one side and pro-slavery fires on the other. It was still in politics 
in 1860 and 1861, when eleven states seceded from the Union rather 
than run the risk of having the “black Republicans” abolish slavery. 
It was still a political question in the days of constitutional amend- 
ment and in the reactionary days of 1875. It has become a political 
question in another form within the last ten years. Whatever con- 
cerns our secular life we undertake to regulate by political action; 
and it is not strange that we have so often brought law to bear on 
this question. 

But the Negro question has gone into politics recently in a party, 
rather than in a truly political sense. It has been seized upon by 
party leaders as a means of winning votes. This has been particularly 
true in the South. Always since 1875 the Southern democratic cam- 
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paigners have used the Negro issue with good effect. A certain 
brilliant party leader, who now holds a large share of public atten- 
tion, used in the early days of his career to make his best appeal to 
the gaping audiences at the country crossroads by asking all the men 
who wanted to vote the white man’s ticket to pass to one side of the 
road and all who would vote the black man’s ticket to stay where they 
were. When the crowd began to move across the road it was hard 
for a white man to stand in his tracks. That was the worst mani- 
festation of this form of the issue twenty years ago. 

Ten years ago the South was in the embrace of the Populist 
movement, designed by its leaders to organize the mass of farmers 
into a political association. This movement, if successful, would have 
broken up the Democratic party. It was strong enough to make itself 
dreaded by the party. To fight it down the leaders of the old party 
were led to seek a strong issue. The Negro issue was selected. It 
lent itself to the exigency because the Populists, wherever they tri- 
umphed, had been in alliance with the Republicans and had brought 
a few Negroes into office. These Negroes were usually quietly dis- 
posed, but they were frequently unfit for office; and the very fact 
that they were Negroes made it impossible for them to execute their 
offices on white men. They were also sometimes unduly elated over 
their success, being merely ignorant Negroes. The result was various 
conflicts. This gave an opportunity to cry “Negro domination.” 
Raising the cry by the one side produced irritation on the other side, 
and the very denunciation of Negroes for “outrages” produced .a 
continuation of the “outrages.” From that time to this the Negro 
issue in the South has taken on a new phase. 

In order to insure its ascendancy the old party passed the suffrage 
amendments. It promised the people that if they would by this 
means eliminate the Negro vote the old condition of a solid white 
party would disappear and that we should have no more cheating of 
Negroes out of their votes. The success of these campaigns con- 
vinced the leaders that the issue was a popular one. Having won a 
complete success they are loath, in spite of their promise, to give up 
the means by which they succeeded. It is now good party tactics to 
keep the Negro question before the people. Booker T. Washington’s 
dinner at the White House was seized on for this purpose. The 
watchful party leaders saw in it an opportunity to make capital with 
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the mass of the people. Not long after this there occurred in Wash- 
ington what has been known since that time as the “biracial recep- 
tion.” This, too, at once suggested itself as a popular means of 
appealing to the people. 

So successful were these two attempts that some political editors 
have learned to look for similar occasions. At present very incon- 
siderable affairs are made to do service in the same way. An illus- 
tration of how this works is seen in the following incident: In the 
month of August, 1903, Booker T. Washington and a party of 
prominent Negroes, most of them Northern men, were going North 
after the adjournment of a Negro businessmen’s conference in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. He telegraphed to the proprietors of a certain 
dinner-house on the railroad to know if, on the arrival of the train, 
he and his party could be given breakfast. The reply was favorable. 
When the train arrived the regular boarders had been served. The 
party of Negroes, which numbered thirty-eight, were given seats in 
the regular dining room. The proprietors understood that there 
were no white people on the train who desired breakfast, but a few 
presented themselves and tables were improvised for them in other 
rooms. The Negroes, according to the evidence, bore themselves 
quietly and unobtrusively. There was no attempt to mix the races. 
It was not alleged that the accommodations of the one were not as 
good as those of the other. This incident became in the hands of 
politicians a flagrant “outrage.” A certain emotional and “yellow” 
newspaper was conspicuous in its lurid descriptions. Black men, it 
said, were placed before white men. Formerly a white man ate at the 
first table and sent the Negro’s dinner out to the kitchen. Now the 
Negro took the principal seat and the whites took what they could 
get. It gave a long and hysterical description of this very small 
affair and ended with the observation that the whole thing was due 
to the fact that President Roosevelt once had Professor Washington 
to dine with him. Following the lead of this prominent newspaper 
a hundred smaller sheets took up the matter in the same vein; and 
the dinner-house affair now became very much of a sensation. Day 
after day for more than a fortnight it continually reappeared in the 
state press, and the echoes of it are still heard. 

The effect of such agitation on the people is decided. It unques- 
tionably tends to make votes. The removal of the Negro from the 
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voting population has destroyed the oldest and best political capital 
of the party; and its place is being supplied by these sensational 
appeals to the race feeling of the white man. But the affair has a 
more serious side. This political agitation is awaking a demon in 
the South. There is today more hatred of whites for blacks and of 
blacks for whites than ever before. Each race seems to be caught in 
a torrent of passion, which, I fear, is leading the country to an end 
which I dare not name. 

Up in the North a little Southern gentleman with a glib tongue 
has been going about recently advocating the formation of a black 
republic in the Philippines to which all the Negroes shall be sent. 
A man who can solve the Negro problem in no better way than 
to advocate deportation has but little capacity to solve problems. 
Worthy old Hinton Rowan Helper, who still lives to hear the first 
threatening notes of a new Impending Crisis, has a more feasible 
solution, viz: “to fossilize them beneath the American sod.” But 
neither solution will work.’ The only solution reserved for us is the 
adoption of these children of Africa into our American life. In 
spite of our race feeling, of which the writer has his share, they will 
win equality at some time. We cannot remove them, we cannot kill 
them, we cannot prevent them from advancing in civilization. They 
are now very weak; some day they will be stronger. They are now 
ignorant and passion-wrought; some day they will be wiser and 
more self-restrained. I do not know just what form the conflict will 
take. It may be merely a political conflict; it may be more than that. 
I am persuaded that it is in many respects the old conflict between 
Roman plebs and Roman patricians over again. It ought to be shorter 
than that struggle and the issue ought to be more fortunate than the 
issue of the Roman conflict; for American life is richer and better 
than Roman life. 

Someday the white man will beat the Negro out of his cowardice, 
and then “red shirts” will exist no more. Someday the Negro will 
be a great industrial factor in the community; someday he will be 
united under strong leaders of his own. In that time his struggle 
will not be so unequal as now. In that time, let us hope, he will 
have brave and Christian leaders. 

The writer has no solution for the Negro problem. He does not 
think that it can be solved by writing magazine articles or by making 
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speeches. It is the manifestation of a great social force, which will 
run its course in spite of our laying on of hands. The best we can 
do is to understand this force as fully as possible, and probably to 
check in a measure some of its most erratic impulses. We are now 
just entering the stage of conflict; and this is because the Negro is 
now beginning to be strong enough to make opposition. The conflict 
will be fiercer in the future than in the present. Lynchings and 
“outrages” will, perhaps, become more frequent than they are now. 
As long as one race contends for the absolute inferiority of the other 
the struggle will go on with increasing intensity. But if someday 
the spirit of conciliation shall come into the hearts of the superior 
race the struggle will become less strenuous. The duty of brave and 
wise men is to seek to infuse the spirit of conciliation into these white 
leaders of white men. Shall they also be beasts, like the dull-faced 
black men who stand over against them? Is the white man not 
superior to the black man—superior in mind, superior in opportunity, 
superior in obligation to do acts of charity? 


TRINITY COLLEGE AND ACADEMIC 
LIBERTY 


HE EDITOR has been requested to publish the subjoined 

statement, memorial, and editorial. He is glad to comply with 
the request, both because of its respectable source and because he de- 
sires to make the South Atlantic Quarterly an open forum for the 
presentation of all questions which concern the life of the common 
country. It is proper to add that the article written by the editor 
and published in the Quarterly for October, 1903, under the title 
“Stirring Up the Fires of Race Antipathy” was followed by such 
criticism that he offered to resign his professorship of history in Trin- 
ity College. The Board of Trustees of the College on December 1, 
1903, considered the offer and by a vote of 18 to 7 adopted the 
following statement. 


THe STATEMENT OF THE [TRUSTEES 


We, the Board of Trustees of Trinity College, duly conscious of 
the charge committed to us, and moved by a single desire to promote 
those high and beneficent purposes which the College is set to cherish, 
have at all times exercised our best care in the tasks belonging to our 
office. We have had before us the offer of Dr. John S. Bassett to 
resign his professorship of history, and it is made clear to us that it 
was not presented out of a voluntary decision to sever his connection 
with the College, but that it was tendered under coercive influences 
from the outside, and because of a feeling that his further connection 
with the College might bring injury to it. * Candor impels us to admit 
our regret that Professor Bassett has expressed certain opinions which 
give offense to many, and we are glad to find that these opinions 
were expressed solely on his own authority, through a medium which 
is in no sense an organ of the College, and not at all in his capacity 
as a College official, so that neither this Board nor the College can 
be held in any way to have approved or countenanced them, or to 
be in any degree responsible for them. 

On the contrary, it clearly appears that the faculty and the stu- 
dents disagree with certain of Professor Bassett’s opinions—so far as 
we can ascertain, unanimously. Neither do we agree with them. 


* January, 1904. 
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Nevertheless, both faculty and students, with equal unanimity, have 
manifested their desire that this board decline to accept Professor 
Bassett’s offer of his resignation, and for the following reasons, 
which seem to us high and vital, we do decline to accept it: 

1. Any form of coercion of thought and private judgment is 
contrary to one of the constitutional aims of Trinity College, which 
is “to cherish a sincere spirit of tolerance.” We prefer to exemplify 
this virtue rather than hastily to set it aside and thus do violence 
to a principle greatly esteemed by all men of noble feeling. 

2. We are particularly unwilling to lend ourselves to any tend- 
ency to destroy or limit academic liberty, a tendency which has, 
within recent years, manifested itself in some conspicuous instances, 
and which has created a feeling of uneasiness for the welfare of 
American colleges. Whatever encourages such a tendency endangers 
the growth of higher education by intimidating intellectual activity 
and causing high-minded men to look with suspicion upon this noble 
profession. We cannot lend countenance to the degrading notion 
that professors in American colleges have not an equal liberty of 
thought and speech with all other Americans. 

3. We believe that society in the end will find a surer benefit 
by exercising patience than it can secure by yielding to its resent- 
ments. ‘The search for truth should be unhampered and in an at- 
mosphere that is free. Liberty may sometimes lead to folly; yet it 
is better that some should be tolerated than that all should think 
and speak under the deadening influence of repression. A reasonable 
freedom of opinion is to a college the very breath of life; and any 
ofhcial throttling of the private judgment of its teachers would 
destroy their influence, and place upon the college an enduring 
stigma. For it is not the business of college professors to provide 
their students with opinions. American college students would gen- 
erally resent such dictation if it were attempted. It is the business 
of colleges rather to provide for young men the material, the knowl- 
edge, and the training which will enable them to form and defend 
their own opinions. Neither, on the other hand, is it the business 
of governing boards like ours to prescribe opinions for professors. 
The same broad principle holds both in the college and the state. 
While it is idle to deny that the free expression of wrong opinions 
sometimes works harm, our country and our race stands for the view 
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that the evils of intolerance and suppression are infinitely worse than 
those of folly. 

4. The matter which has engaged our attention is of more than 
local interest and will be far-reaching in its results. It is hard to 
commend even the slightest measure of coercion or suppression of 
opinion to the people of this country. But we are particularly re- 
gardful of the reputation of the commonwealth from which Trinity 
College received its academic privileges. We are jealous of its good 
name, and mindful of its historical struggles and sacrifices in the 
cause of free speech and freedom of conscience. To subject any 
citizen of North Carolina to any form of coercion or persecution for 
his opinion’s sake would be to misrepresent the state, to foster a 
suspicion of its tolerant spirit, to set our people in a false light before 
the world. Rights which were bought with blood and suffering 
must not now be endangered for want of patience, tolerance, and a 
noble self-restraint. Nor would we do anything which may seem 
to imply that the social order of our Southern states in general needs 
to be defended from criticism with any weapons but reason and the 
truth. 

5. Trinity College is affiliated with a great church whose spirit 
and doctrines are tolerant and generous, and a due regard for the 
teachings and traditions of this Christian society requires us to exer- 
cise our judgment in harmony with its spirit and doctrines. 

Viewing the matter in the light of these wider interests, and find- 
ing that there is no complaint against Professor Bassett’s moral char- 
acter, his scholarly fitness, his energy, his competency as a teacher, 
or his command of the confidence of his classes, we are sure that 
duty requires us to decline the offer of his resignation. Great as is 
our hope in this College, high and noble as are the services which 
under God we believe that it is fit to render, it were better that 
Trinity should suffer than that it should enter upon a policy of 
coercion and intolerance. 

We state as a fact that Professor Bassett does not believe in, nor 
does he teach social equality, and we have confidence in him, both as 
a man and as a teacher. 


MEMORIAL FROM THE Faculty TO THE TRUSTEES 
Presented to the Board of Trustees, December 1, 1903 
The faculty of Trinity College deem that the proposal to termi- 
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nate Professor Bassett’s relations with the College involves considera- 
tions of the deepest concern to every teacher in the institution and of 
the most far-reaching importance to its usefulness in the educational 
life of the South. We believe that these considerations are entirely 
apart from the wisdom or folly of certain opinions advanced by 
Dr. Bassett in his article. We do not endorse those opinions, and 
hence are very far from undertaking any defense of them. The 
faculty do, however, desire to place upon record their view of the 
broader aspects of the question under discussion for the information 
and use of the President of the College and for transmission to the 
Board of Trustees in the event that the Board shall desire to receive 
and consider a statement from the faculty. In that event, we wish to 
urge upon your honorable Board that the important matter at issue 
in your decision is neither the interest of an individual nor the par- 
ticular opinions which that individual happens to hold and to express; 
it is the question of the maintenance of a great principle—a principle 
vital to the whole work and mission of our College. 

But the matter is of far wider importance. It is a question in 
which every college is concerned—in which every member of every 
college faculty in the entire country has a personal interest. Other 
colleges have been called upon to face the same issue which you are 
to decide. Such as have failed have been disgraced in the eyes of 
the academic world. It is the cause of academic freedom, and we, 
the professors of Trinity College, by reason of the very circumstances 
that we do not assent to the views of our colleague which are being 
criticized, feel that we are left exceptionally free to devote ourselves 
to the great and general principle involved. We should be recreant 
to the principle and false to our brothers in other colleges if we did 
not now urge upon your body the gravity of the crisis at hand. If 
American colleges are to be the home of seekers after truth, their 
atmosphere must be favorable to the free expression of opinion. It. 
is the duty of a college professor, as of every other citizen, to con- 
sider well all his opinions and the form of their expression. If he 
err, he is subject to criticism, to rebuke, to refutation, equally with 
all others. The principle of academic freedom, as we understand it, 
merely requires that while the public hold him to his duty as it holds 
other men, it shall not invade his rights, which are not less than 
other men’s. To persecute him for his opinion’s sake, to drive him 
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into exile, to deprive him of the means of livelihood—these are 
invasions of his rights. Such methods, by making men martyrs, 
have given to their opinions an importance which they could not 
otherwise have commanded. It is far better to tolerate opinions 
which seem to be wrong than to punish the expression of opinions 
because they are contrary to those generally accepted. 

And, if this issue appeals to us directly as professors in an Ameri- 
can college, it appeals to us no less strongly as citizens of North 
Carolina and as members of a Southern community. As North 
Carolina claims from her Mecklenburg Declaration precedence in our 
national government for political independence and freedom, so may 
she find in our decision reason to claim among her sister states an 
honorable distinction in the struggle for freedom of speech. As a 
Southerner of national and international reputation has written in a 
private letter to one of our number, you have the opportunity to 
make a decision which will be “the most important event in the his- 
tory of North Carolina in our time; for free speech and free teaching 
will be won there for all time to come.” More than that, there is 
a question in the mind of the world whether there is genuine freedom 
of speech throughout the South. This College has now the oppor- 
tunity to show that her campus is undeniably one spot on Southern 
soil where men’s minds are free, and to maintain that the social order 
of the South need not be shielded from criticism because it has no rea- 
son to fear it, because it is not too weak to bear it. 

But the immediate concern of your honorable body is for the 
welfare of Trinity College. We who are day by day giving our 
lives to her service can scarcely be wanting in solicitude on that score. 
We realize with you that we may be in danger of losing students, 
perhaps of losing friends, but we are willing to risk our future stand- 
ing for the great principle of free speech and to accept all the con- 
sequences of this choice. For we believe that our chance to build up 
here eventually a great institution among the colleges of the world 
will be far better if we stand for truth and freedom, than if we 
silently consent to yield our minds to any sort of intellectual bondage. 
There is, we conceive, a widespread misconception of the true nature 
of college teaching which, on this question of academic freedom, has 
misled many honest minds. It is by many thought to be the busi- 
ness and practice of professors in college to inculcate opinions on 
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controversial subjects. Such is neither the right nor the accepted 
practice. It is the constant effort of every enlightened professor to 
help and to encourage young men to form their own opinions from a 
fair examination of all available sources of information. That cer- 
tainly is the conception of their business and their duty which prevails 
among this faculty. Trinity College has many claims on our affection. 
The thought of her ever-increasing usefulness, the vision of her 
future, is to us all a daily inspiration. But it is because she has 
been thought to rest upon a broad foundation, because she has stood 
for the open mind, because she has sought only after the knowledge 
of what is true, because she has been willing to accept and defend 
the truth in the face of all narrowing influences—it is precisely for 
these reasons that she has already come to hold a good place among 
the higher institutions of learning. This reputation is a priceless 
possession. To lose it would be a calamity, to throw it away would 
be unpardonable folly. Money, students, friends are not for one 
moment to be weighed in the balance with tolerance, with fairness, 
and with freedom. Surely to preserve for Trinity this character and 
this reputation we should be strong enough to resist the clamor of 
the open enemies of the College and to rise above what seems to us 
the mistaken demands of some of her friends. 

The undersigned, therefore, members of the faculty of Trinity 
College, in all sincerity, and with all the emphasis they can com- 
mand, urge upon your honorable body to decline to accept the resigna- 
tion of Professor Bassett. We urge you to say of Trinity College 
what Thomas Jefferson, the founder of American democracy, said 
of the institution which he established: “This institution will be based 
upon the illimitable freedom of the human mind. For here we are 
not afraid to follow truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate error 
so long as reason is left free to combat it.” 

Signed, W. H. Pegram, Robt. L. Flowers, W. I. Cranford, 
Edwin Mims, A. H. Meritt, W. P. Few, C. W. Edwards, William 
H. Glasson, William F. Gill, Plato T. Durham, John C. Ransmeier, 
Albert M. Webb. 

Signed in the order of official seniority by every member of the 
faculty except one, who is, and for several days has been, out of 
town.* 


*Membership in the faculty is limited to teachers with the title of professor or 
associate professor. 
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EpIToRIAL IN THE ARCHIVE” 


A great fight has been waged and won at Trinity. Free thought 
and coercion have been engaged in mortal combat, and free thought 
has triumphed. We rejoice accordingly. For six weeks Trinity has 
been under a strain, the like of which she has never experienced in 
all her history. But instead of weakening under it, she has only been 
made to put her strength to the test; and having stood the test, she 
rises stronger today than ever before, because she is now conscious 
of her strength. The great principle of academic liberty, which is 
the foundation principle of Trinity, has been severely arraigned, and 
true to herself and her traditions, Trinity has taken her stand for 
tolerance and banished intolerance from her halls forever. It must 
now be our care to guard ourselves against abusing our privileges, 
and to be calm lest in our enthusiasm for academic liberty we fall 
into academic license. 

Below we have tried at some length to set forth the attitude and 
actions of the student body during the discussions resulting from the 
publication of Dr. Bassett’s article, “Stirring Up the Fires of Race 
Antipathy,” in the last issue of the South Atlantic Quarterly. We 
have done this in order that the friends of the College may know 
the facts in the case, and to relieve them of any wrong impression 
they may have formed from reading newspaper accounts based on 
mere rumors. 

Especially do we desire that the friends of the College should 
know the circumstances attending the so-called “Burning of Editor 
Daniels in Effigy,” and the truth about the “Mob Spirit Among 
Trinity Students.” No one regrets the affair more than the large 
conservative majority of the students. The occurrence has been 
exaggerated and consequently misunderstood; and it is principally 
with the hope of reaching our friends with the truth about it that 
the following account is written. 

The attitude of the student body of Trinity during these trying 
times has been a revelation to the friends of the College. Many 
who have kept posted on the trend of affairs expected and feared 
that there would be an outbreak of indignation among us against 


* Issue for December, 1903. The Archive is published at Trinity College by 
the senior class and the editorial reprinted above was written by Mr. W. P. Budd, 
editor-in-chief. [Budd is secretary-treasurer of the Budd-Piper Roofing Company, 
Durham, North Carolina. ] 
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those who have taken advantage of this opportunity to attack the 
officials and the policy of the College. And indeed many of us have 
had a desperate struggle with our feelings in our efforts to be calm 
and dispassionate. But at each new attack we managed to hold in 
check our rising anger and indignation, and have stood the awful 
suspense as best we could. And now we congratulate ourselves on 
our maintenance of a conservative position. 

And through it all, the attitude of the student body has been 
conservative. We realized in the beginning that it was a man’s fight, 
a struggle between the official representatives of the College and men 
of opposing opinions; and that it was not a matter requiring or even 
allowing the interference of the students of the institution. At first, 
when the question at issue concerned only the truth or the untruth 
of the article causing the discussion and the right of its author to 
express his opinions, we took the view that the article was an honest 
expression of an opinion by an honest editor, that it was published 
by him in the capacity of a citizen of the state, and had no connection 
whatever with his professorship in the College; that as a citizen and 
editor, he has an inalienable right to have and express his opinions, 
even though they be, as in this case they were, contrary to our own; 
but also that his critics have a right to have and express their opin- 
ions in the matter; and that in the publication of an opinion so liable 
to misinterpretation and so radical from a Southern point of view, 
he had made a grave but not unpardonable blunder. Knowing Dr. 
Bassett to be a man of irreproachable character and a Christian 
gentleman, appreciating his worth as a scholar and author, feeling 
his inspiration as a teacher, and loving and respecting him as a man, 
we forgave him his mistake and continued to respect him as much as 
ever. 

And then the affair took on a more serious nature; people began 
to demand that our beloved teacher be dismissed from the faculty 
of the College and even exiled from the state, because he held and 
expressed opinions contrary to the current thought, beliefs, and con- 
vicitions of our people. Then we realized that a great principle was 
involved—the principle of academic liberty; and individually we pro- 
tested against the intended outrage on this right, which we have 
guarded most jealously. We asked ourselves when had it come to 
pass at Trinity that her professors were changed into mere machines, 
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phonographs, which could do nothing but tell us that this and that 
is truth, and nothing else is truth; that this is the opinion of the 
majority, and consequently this is our opinion, and therefore this 
must be your opinion? 

What, we wondered, was to become of the greatest principles of 
advanced teaching: To throw light on facts, and then leave the con- 
clusion for each student to draw for himself; to throw light on truth, 
and allow each student to form his own conception of it? If a pro- 
fessor of Trinity was to be deprived of his salaried position and 
exiled from the state because he entertained as a private citizen ideas 
contrary to those of the majority, would it not logically follow that 
a student who formed opinions contrary to those accepted as truth in 
the College, should be expelled for the expression of them? Were 
we no more than parrots to be taught to say and think—if we thought 
at all—that this is truth and that is falsehood? Were we not to be 
taught how and where to search for truth, and then be free to form 
our own conception of it? Truly it was hard to go to classes and do 
routine work with these questions throbbing in our brains and de- 
manding a decision. 

At this juncture Dr. Bassett’s explanation of his article appeared; 
and to a man of so sensitive a nature such an explanation is the ex- 
tremity of humiliation. It was published in the vain hope that it 
would remove all blame from the College. To those who took it 
in good faith, it was satisfactory. But to others it only furnished an 
opportunity for fresh attacks. 

Then came the news that Dr. Bassett, fearing that his continued 
connection with the College would shake the confidence of our people 
in the institution and thus prevent it from fulfilling its great mission 
of teaching boys how to become real, true men—was preparing to 
present to the trustees his unconditioned resignation. Believing that 
such a step would be a great mistake, realizing that a greater prin- 
ciple than the mere removal or retention of one man was involved, 
and holding Dr. Bassett high in our esteem and respect as a scholar, 
teacher, and man, we met in a mass meeting of all the students and 
adopted resolutions expressing our feelings for him as a teacher and 
a man and entreating him not to resign. Whether or not these reso- 
lutions had any weight in his decision not to resign, we have no 
positive assurance, but only a verbal expression of his appreciation. 
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Contemporary with our mass meeting, the call for a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees was sent out; and from outside sources it was 
published that their meeting was for the purpose of expelling Dr. 
Bassett from the faculty. Then in truth did we have a struggle to 
hold in check our indignation. We realized more fully than before 
that it was no longer a question of one man’s fitness to teach; but 
the point at issue was whether tolerance should continue to hold sway 
at Trinity or be choked out by intolerance and coercion. 

But the crowning indignity of it all came when the attack became 
general, including the President, faculty, and students, and even the 
cherished principles of our Alma Mater. Of this we have nothing 
to say; we will simply leave it to the calm consideration and just 
decision of a fair-minded people. It was only by a supreme effort 
that we controlled our feelings and let the attack continue unresisted. 
During the last few days just preceding the meeting of the trustees, 
the tension among us increased almost to the breaking point. When 
at last the time for the meeting came, many of us gathered near the 
door of the faculty room, and waited as patiently as we could for the 
decision on which hinged the future of Trinity.’ And a weary wait 
it was! Gradually the majority of us, tired out by the suspense, 
drifted off to our rooms, leaving a few of the faithful on duty. Be- 
tween two and three o’clock in the morning, our sleep was “cried 
to wake” by the College bell ringing out the glad news “Trinity 
Liberal!” In a few minutes we were congregated on the campus, 
and the pent-up feelings of six weeks of self-restraint broke out into 
the heartiest cheers that have been heard on the Park in years. 
Somebody proposed a bonfire. Immediately we set about making 
one; and soon a big blaze lit up the whole campus. But its light 
revealed that some of our number had made a great mistake: hanging 
from the large persimmon tree back of the Main Building, and from 
an electric light wire near the Memorial Hall, were two effigies of 
Mr. Josephus Daniels, editor of the Raleigh, North Carolina, News 
and Observer, who has led the fights against everything connected 
with Trinity. We have regretted very much that he has recorded 
an “Everlasting No” as his answer to the question “Can anything 
good come out of Trinity?” We are sorry that he thinks that we 
are eternally lost. We do not understand why he considers it his 
duty to his fellow-men to do all in his power to ruin our institution. 
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But we have realized that in all he has said, no matter what may 
have been or may be his motive, he has only been exercising the right 
for which we have been contending—freedom of speech; and that 
to hang a man in efhigy because he exercised the right of freedom 
of speech would be to give the lie to all our motives. 

As soon as we saw the effigies, therefore, the more conservative 
of us condemned the action and tried to take them down—succeeding, 
however, in removing only one of them. An impromptu investiga- 
tion was instituted and revealed the fact that the effigies had been put 
up in the early part of the night by a half-dozen students who were 
bent on a “lark.” There were a few feeble efforts at cheering among 
the more hot-headed of us when the efhgies were first discovered; 
but the conservative element soon prevailed, and the indiscreet action 
of a few fun-seeking students was and is generally regretted. The 
next morning the efhgy was taken down and destroyed by the janitors 
under the order of the first member of the faculty to see it. 

And now we have settled down to work again—firm in our con- 
viction that the decision of the trustees was wise, and steadfast in our 
belief that there is a great future before the Liberal Trinity. 

It is with pleasure that we add that not one of our number has 
left college on account of the “Bassett Affair” and that so far as we 
have been able to find out, not one of us doubts the wisdom of the 
decision of the trustees. On the contrary, we feel nearer to our 
Alma Mater in her time of trouble, and she is dearer to us today 
than ever before. From our hearts we pray, Long live the Liberal 
Trinity! 


SOME DIFFICULTIES OF THE HISTORY 
TEACHER IN THE SOUTH* 


WILLIAM E. DODD 


EACHERS of history in the South labor under some disad- 

vantages not common to the whole country. It is the purpose 
of this paper to touch briefly upon some of these disadvantages, par- 
ticularly as they exist in the states of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 

A most important point to be borne in mind is that there are so 
few of us. In the three states of Virginia and North and South Caro- 
lina, having a population of five millions of inhabitants, there are 
only seventeen teachers (not counting those in female colleges) 
whose business it is primarily to teach history, and of these seventeen 
just fifteen devote from a third to a half of their time to economics, 
sociology, or politics! In some instances philosophy and English 
language and literature are added to history and economics! Three 
men out of the seventeen teach all the history that is taught in col- 
leges whose enrollments show from 250 to 600 students. Making 
allowance for the unequal division of time favorable to history we 
have then at most ten teachers of history for five million people, or 
one for a half million! I believe Harvard and Chicago universities 
each have more historians than this, and Massachusetts, with a popu- 
lation about half as great as that of the three states named, numbers 
her teachers of history by the hundred! 

But this is not all; the ignorance of American and of local history 
is amazingly dense. A high-grade college class after careful examina- 
tion at entrance shows the following conditions: One third of the 
men had studied history altogether one year, another third had spent 
two years on the subject, and the remaining third had done from 
two and a half to three years work all told. As to the nature of 
this preparatory work, half the students, from Virginia too, did not 
know who John Marshall was, or when he lived. As to the extent 
of their knowledge of the fundamental facts of our history it is not 


* April, 1904. Dodd (1869-1940) was Professor of History at Randolph- 
Macon College at Ashland at this time (1900-1908). In 1908 he became Professor 
of History at the University of Chicago, which he left to serve as Ambassador to 
Germany, 1933-1937. 
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difficult to guess. These students are certainly as good as the average. 
What an undertaking then has the teacher of history! 

Now these students are not to be too severely blamed for their 
ignorance. They come largely from country homes where from 
three to five months a year is all the schooling they get. The remain- 
ing nine or seven months of each year are spent on the farm, in the 
country store, or hunting and fishing. And when the children are 
in the schools there is little chance for them to learn anything about 
history, for the teacher, or teachers, receives only twenty-five dollars 
a month for her work. She is not to be blamed if she views her 
vocation as a stepping-stone to matrimony. If it is a male teacher, 
the salary may reach thirty or forty dollars a month, but the situation 
is not improved, for the real aim of the teacher is to accumulate a 
few dollars with which to start his next crop. Now and then, how- 
ever, we find a country high school kept open nine months in the 
year. At the head of it we usually find a college graduate whose 
information in the field of American history is just extensive enough 
to enable him to prove conclusively to each and every pupil, and 
more particularly to their parents, that the South was entirely right 
in going to war in 1860 and that slavery was not the cause for which 
its people were contending. During the last ten years a very con- 
siderable number of towns and cities have established good school 
systems, and in these schools the best of our teachers are employed. 
It is here that the best history teaching is done. But in these as in 
the country high schools the teacher’s salary is, except for the superin- 
tendent and principals, nearly always under $500 a year. In very 
few instances have the teachers any adequate knowledge of history 
either general or national. A very small minority of the school 
children of the South are sent to boarding schools where the con- 
ditions are somewhat improved, though only somewhat. 

From this it will be seen that the “harvest is ripe and the labor- 
ers are indeed few.” Just why these conditions prevail with us and 
what the rank of history relative to other subjects is are interesting 
questions, but they fall without the purview of this short paper. 

Another great difficulty in our way is the attitude of public opin- 
ion: in the South, and particularly in the older section of it, public 
opinion is so thoroughly fixed that many subjects which come every 
day into the mind of the historian may not with safety even so much 
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as to be discussed. As already intimated, to suggest that the revolt 
from the union in 1860 was not justified, was not led by the most 
lofty minded of statesmen, is to invite not only criticism but an en- 
forced resignation. According to Southern public opinion the whole 
race question is finally settled never to be opened again, and in mat- 
ters further removed from the field of politics, such as literature 
and art, it is exceedingly dangerous to give voice to adverse criticism 
of the South’s attainments in the past or of her present status. Now 
intellectual honesty and the fearless expression of what is believed to 
be truth are such cardinal virtues of the true teacher of history that 
they need not even be discussed here. On the other hand every 
Southern man who knows the history of the country and who loves 
the people from whom he has sprung desires to labor among them 
and to labor in such a way as to bring lasting good to his section 
and thus serving his section serve also the whole American nation. 
What is to be done under such circumstances? To speak out boldly 
means in many instances to destroy one’s power of usefulness; to 
remain silent is out of the question for the strong and honest man; 
and to follow the smooth via media means failure to influence any- 
body or anything. 

Next to this positive and militant public opinion, another difficulty 
which seems to be very important must be removed: it is the absence 
of the reading habit among our people. The largest daily paper be- 
tween Atlanta and Washington enjoys a circulation of only thirty 
thousand. And what is still worse for the productive scholar is the 
fact that almost no demand exists for serious works on history and in 
general literature. To be sure such novels as The Leopard’s Spots 
and a few others which belong to the invertebrate kingdom are read; 
but this is only a stronger proof of my contention. Take Morley’s 
Gladstone as an example: one large bookdealer in Richmond tells 
me that up to December 15 he had not sold a single copy; another 
has sold two copies. This in a city of a hundred thousand of the 
South’s most cultured people. It cannot be said that the subject is 
not attractive, for the South loves the memory of Gladstone; it can- 
not be excused on the ground of poverty, for there is, I am informed, 
a much greater increase of money on deposit in Virginia banks over 
last year than in any Northern state. What I have said of this most 
important historical work of the year is true of every other important 
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book unless we except the Reminiscences of General Gordon, for 
which there is, however, none too great demand in the South. It is 
a fact well known in our section that Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have 
not extended their commonwealth series of state histories to the 
South (except Virginia and Texas) because the local demand fails 
altogether! 

This unliterate condition prevails to such an extent that one of 
our ablest and most experienced editors can say in a personal letter 
on the subject that to print good historical articles or real reviews of 
good books would mean a speedy falling off of his circulation. For 
my part I believe the falling off would be only temporary and that 
such a step would ultimately bring success, though it would be much- 
delayed success. But with a single exception no editor in our section 
of the South has attempted to give his readers wholesome critical 
literature, and he gives it only in broken doses. The newspaper does 
not, as it often generally does in the North, hold up the arms of 
historical scholarship. And there are no magazines of wide circula- 
tion to perform this service, for our people do not take and read 
periodicals. What is the remedy here? 

And to make conditions worse our grand Confederate camps fear 
that what they call “false history” may be smuggled in from the 
North and have history committees with representatives in every con- 
gressional district whose business is to keep watch and put out of the 
schools any and all books which do not come up to their standard 
of local patriotism. A copy of the instructions to one of these com- 
mittees reads as follows: “to report any book or books that fail to 
fasten in the minds of our children a becoming pride in the deeds of 
their fathers and that fail to give a truthful recital of the principles 
for which the Confederate soldier fought.” That sounds very well 
and no historian could possibly take exception to it; but I have seen 
the very best books we have on American history ruled out of the 
South by these committees, for no board of education can live if it 
fail to heed the warning of the Confederate veterans; and as a rule 
the very poorest books to be found anywhere are the favored ones 
on our index expurgatorius. The Confederate veteran works almost 
as great havoc in the field of history, though he unquestionably does 
some good, as does the Union veteran in the neighborhood of the 
United States treasury. Time alone can work a cure in this respect. 
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The last point to which particular attention must be called is the 
lack of opportunity for first-hand investigation. There is only one 
first-rate library of reference between Washington and New Orleans. 
And last year when there seemed to be a chance of getting a Car- 
negie library in Richmond the city council decided that such a library 
would be unpopular and rescinded their action which had too hastily 
granted the necessary maintenance appropriation. Libraries failing, 
one would expect the state and county authorities at least to preserve 
their own records; but even this is not done, except, as we are thank- 
ful to say, to some extent in Alabama and Mississippi. The docu- 
ments of Virginia history are just now for the first time being put in 
order. Unfortunately a great many have been permitted to go to 
ruin. A responsible citizen of Richmond writes that a number of 
tons of printed and unprinted documents were sold to the junk dealers 
there a few years ago, and I happen to know that a large collection 
of John Marshall’s private correspondence was only recently scat- 
tered to the winds! 

Without libraries, without complete sets of public documents, 
without the means of reaching the few would-be students of our his- 
tory, productive scholarship, in history at least, fails almost entirely. 
And what is worse, these conditions react on the industrious and 
ambitious teacher so that in too many instances he becomes simply 
a “hired man,” a bread-winner. He soon falls into the habit of 
doing nothing, then he fails to keep up his connection with the out- 
side world, his life winds up in failure, and the South is little im- 
proved by his having lived. 

These are some of the obstacles. A host of others could be named, 
but space forbids. Enough has been said to show that the few teach- 
ers of history have at least a few full days of work before them. But 
how and where shall reform be applied? In the college by the train- 
ing of efficient teachers; in the high school by increasing the pay of 
teachers so that good ones can be secured and kept when once en- 
gaged; by striving to increase the demand for good reading matter 
whether in the form of good books or good periodicals; by gradually 
modifying public opinion, and thus creating a public taste; and by 
building up good libraries by fair means or foul. All this takes 
money as well as consecration on the part of the workers; but the 
money does not come our way. Only the other day Harvard re- 
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ceived $4,000,000. All additions to the endowments of all the col- 
leges in the older Southern states during the past ten years is not 
equal to that sum. During the past few months petroleum has been 
constantly advancing in price, but the South’s share of the proceeds 
in the form of endowments for education thus far amounts to wl. 
Our own people, to be sure, are getting some $200,000,000 extra 
this year for their cotton; but a bequest in favor of education, espe- 
cially along the lines of history, is the rarest thing in all the world. 

To conclude, our forces are weak and the prospect of their being 
strengthened is none too bright; our schools are poor and the chances 
of reform are not many; public opinion is intolerant; and we buy only 
about one book in a hundred of the total output. 

But even under these circumstances there are manful efforts being 
made. In Virginia at two strategic points at least there are earnest 
workers and their efforts are already telling; in North Carolina there 
is aggressive work and one teacher and writer of history who devotes 
his whole time to his single field. What the supreme need is now 
is ample endowment at important points and reinforcement of the 
few devoted workers already in the harness—endowments without 
any kind of “strings” to them and investigators who know no party 
and no dogma, who seek only the truth—and publish it. 


THE TASK OF THE CRITIC* 


JOHN SPENCER BASSETT 


N THE APRIL, 1904, issue of the South Atlantic Quarterly 

there was published an article on “Some Difficulties of the History 
Teacher in the South,” by Dr. W. E. Dodd, of Randolph-Macon 
College. This article contained some rather uncomplimentary state- 
ments about the character of history teaching in the South and about 
the attitude of public opinion toward unbiased and scientific historical 
research. As was to be expected it brought forth an expression of 
dissent from some of the ablest and most patriotic of the Southern 
editors and from other people. It was said by them that the state- 
ments were not true and that the gentleman who made them spoke 
from unworthy motives. He was pronounced a traitor to the South 
and a flatterer of those who are not in sympathy with the section in 
which he lives. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to defend Professor Dodd’s views 
or to controvert those of the gentlemen who do not agree with him. 
As a history teacher himself he might say that his own experiences 
in North Carolina have not been the same in all respects as those 
of the Virginia professor; although he does not doubt that gentle- 
man has related correctly what has come under his own observation. 
It is of more importance to consider this incident as a text for a con- 
sideration of the value and function of criticism among an intelligent 
and progressive people. It is worth while for us to know and to 
remember continually that unconventional thinking has a place among 
intelligent men, that it has existed from the beginning of recorded 
history, and that the warfare—perfectly natural as it is—which it has 
waged with conservatism has ever been a vital element of human 
progress. The text to which reference has been made has, in fact, a 
lesson for the critic himself as well as for those against whom he 
aims his shafts. 

Conservative thought is the product of the things which are. It 
is an outgrowth of society’s own self-consciousness. It is the defense 
which the existing social forces make in behalf of their own condi- 
tions and of their own purposes. It must be honest with those who 
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created it. If it were lax or perverted it would be disloyal to its 
parentage. In striving to perpetuate its own ideals it but asserts its 
own integrity and proves its worthiness to test thoroughly the invasion 
of new, and in a certain sense, hostile ideals. It is one of the safe- 
guards of society. 

The critic stands for change. He is dissatisfied with some of the 
things which he sees around him. He cannot believe that these 
things are right or advantageous, and believing this he cannot, with- 
out violating the sacred function of his own conscience, refrain from 
uttering his thoughts. He may have an unconventional mind; he 
may not be able to think otherwise than he does think. He may 
seem to think erroneously. He may be a man of education who has 
run far ahead of the actual state of thought in his community. He 
may, also, be a wise man. How is he to know what he is? He is 
responsible only for consistency with himself. It is his talent and 
not another’s that he must employ. Woe betide him if he is afraid 
and puts it away in a napkin! 

The critic is born to wage war on the conservative. He is a tester 
of conservatism, putting it to a defense of itself. He watches for its 
weak places and strikes through them as skilfully as he can. He 
lops off the excrescences which conservatism breeds on the body of 
society. He gives the exercise to the minds of the masses which 
serves to awaken them from lethargy. He stimulates and serves 
society, even though he may at times go farther than it seems prudent 
to go. 

It is not to be denied that both conservatism and criticism abuse 
their functions at times. Conservatism summons prejudice to its aid 
all too frequently. It acts on the masses of people whose power of 
abstract reasoning is limited. It appeals to their feelings with greater 
effect than to their logical faculties. It flatters them by assuring 
them that all that exists is right. It does not hesitate to draw re- 
ligion to its support, telling the people that God ordained the things 
which are. More than this, the defenders of conservatism turn on 
the critic in furious personal attacks. They denounce his motives; 
they pronounce him a traitor to his people; they refuse to see that 
he is actuated by a desire to benefit anybody but himself; they find 
a hundred selfish objects which they suppose have caused him to 
speak; they call him insulting names; they usually declare him an 
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incendiary; and they heap opprobrium upon him till he is impelled 
either to retract his views or to close his mouth in sheer helplessness. 
When conservatism goes to the extent of any or all of these extremes 
it becomes a painful clog on the progress of thought. But these 
abuses have always existed. They grow out of human nature. It 
will be many a weary year and perhaps after many a heart-rending 
contest before controversy over social reforms shall cease to be 
personal. 

The critic also is liable to fall into wrong-doing. He is not 
always absolutely accurate. In the warmth of his own conviction he 
may exaggerate the extent of the evils which he seeks to remedy. 
Sometimes he does this with deliberate purpose, because he knows 
that if he states his cause mildly with full attention to all alleviating 
circumstances it will not impress the public mind. Sometimes he 
speaks when he has not thoroughly mastered the facts of the case. 
Sometimes he is carried away by the enthusiasm of battle to rush 
against lines which he would not in his quieter moments essay to storm. 
Sometimes he also makes personal attacks on his opponents and pours 
out bitterness where he ought instead to make demonstrations of love. 
Perhaps the only perfect critic the world has seen was Christ. Against 
his attacks on error it is not possible to allege that he contended in 
a wrongful manner. But inferior men, even men so great as Luther 
and Calvin, sometimes lose patience with the men whose errors they 
are opposing. 

The warfare of criticism on conservatism is as continuous as it is 
natural. It began when men began to be conscious of themselves. 
It has been fought with more barbarity in the past than it is being 
fought in the present, although the torture which it inflicts on its 
subjects is perhaps not less acute through the refinement of its meth- 
ods. It will go on till men cease to possess individuality. When one 
error has been defeated another will be attacked. When a critic has 
been through one conflict he will prepare his armor for another, not 
in the vain-glory of mere contest, but in the consciousness of his 
responsibility to truth. When one challenger of conservatism shall 
have been silenced, another will appear to take his place. The war- 
fare is as permanent as the human mind. 

To many good people this is a regrettable affair. They love 
peace. They deplore agitation. They fear to start discussion, lest 
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it make people angry. Anger, no doubt, is not a virtue; but it may 
be the beginning of good. Far worse than an excited controversy is 
a dwarfed and palsied public conscience which cannot be stimulated 
into action. The two opposing forces will come into violent conflict 
now and again, and men will breathe hurriedly or pray for peace 
while the battle is on. But let not the good citizen despair. The 
forces of life are continuous and the clash of arms will not break 
them or permanently divert them from the evolution of higher ideals. 
Our chief function is living, and live we will till death removes us 
to make room for other men. When the conflict is over life will 
go on, as it must go on, and the results of the striving, be they good 
or bad, will have an orderly fulfilment. 

The critic is not without his own peculiar internal perils. He 
is apt to take his own criticism very seriously. He may fancy that 
too much depends on his own assertions. He may believe so earnestly 
in his own views that he will give them too prominent a place, not 
in his utterances necessarily, but in his own internal consciousness. He 
may thus allow himself to fret over their nonacceptance till the poise 
of his character is destroyed and the directness of his own thinking 
is impaired. Particularly, he may take too much to heart the oppo- 
sition which he receives. He may allow it to pervert his own sweet- 
ness of soul. Men will always find in their untutored natures a 
disposition to hate those who hate them. But the true critic—he who 
is loyal to truth—will not hate at all. He will keep personalities out 
of sight. He will keep his own eye steadily on the single object of 
finding the truth of things. He will not be too confident of his own 
conclusions any more than he will be willing tamely to desert them. 
He will be courteous, patient, persistent, charitable, self-balanced, and 
good-natured. 

To return to our text, Professor Dodd’s criticism ought to be 
received as a fortunate affair. True or untrue, we ought to realize 
that it is a proposition which concerns Southern men of intellect and 
one which may be debated with great profit. That there should be 
in the South a man who can state the proposition caustically and 
arouse discussion upon it ought to be considered a favorable omen 
of intellectual progress. This Southern country belongs to us who 
live in it. It is ours to improve; and as we improve it, so we measure 
our own greatness or our own littleness. Shall we of all people be 
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those among whom self-examination and self-criticism shall have no 
place? 

Rail as we may, we cannot avoid our critics. We may hoot them 
down, we may conjure up laws of nature to confound them, we may 
make the nerves of their loved ones tingle with the twisting of our 
torture strings; but do what we can, they will live, and think, and 
speak. They are Southerners as well as other people. They are 
men, also, responsible to that same conscience to which those who are 
appalled at their criticism are responsible. They know the numbing 
effect on intellectual integrity of continually cringing before the 
dominion of adverse public opinion. They reject at times the efficacy 
of the dictum “It is true but you must not say so.” They demand 
and they will have the liberty of speaking what they think as freely 
as the laws of proper truth-seeking may suggest. Such men have 
always existed in the South and they will always exist there. No 
unification of public opinion can destroy them. 


THEODOR MOMMSEN: HIS PLACE IN 
MODERN SCHOLARSHIP* 


WILLIAM KENNETH BOYD 


REVIEW OF the progress of historical studies in the nine- 

teenth century reveals a few men whose names stand in strong 
relief before all others. In their work meet the best in the heritage 
of previous years and the decisive influences of their own generation. 
Ranke suggests the search of archives and the study of documentary 
materials whose application to early modern history marks an epoch 
in historiography. Neander and Hagenbach elevated the Church 
from the limitations of theological controversy and opened the way 
for contemporary criticism of religious institutions. Michelet and 
Guizot represent all that is attractive in, as well as the deficiencies 
of, those methods which until recently dominated French historical 
literature, while Stubbs stands for the best in modern contributions 
to our knowledge of English history. The productivity of none of 
these men, however, was so great or extended to so many fields of 
scholarship as that of Theodore Mommsen. Students of classical 
law, institutions, and culture, as well as of political history, are in- 
debted to him for services which were indispensable to our present 
knowledge of Roman civilization. Of the multitude who answer the 
seductive call to the pursuit of learning, he was one of the chosen 
few whose fortune it was to enter the inner sanctuary and unveil the 
wonder and the beauty thereof. In his death, last November, the 
world lost one of its master scholars; his equal will rarely, if ever, 
be seen. Yet he was “fortunate in the occasion of death.” He had 
done thrice the lifework of one man. He had lived, lacking less 
than a month, eighty-six years. The associates of his youth had gone 
before him, and his eyesight threatened to fail. What better end 
for this mortal life than painlessly and suddenly, according to his 
desire, to pay the “last of life’s arrears,” and leave the lamps he 
had lighted to the care of the hands he had trained and guided into 
service? 


* July, 1904. Boyd (1879-1938), an alumnus and former faculty member of 
Trinity College, was a graduate student at Columbia when he wrote this article. 
He was Professor of History in Trinity and Duke University from 1906 until his 
death. He was joint editor of the South Atlantic Quarterly, 1919-1929. 
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Theodor Mommsen was born in the duchy of Holstein, Novem- 
ber 30, 1817. His father was a clergyman and was not able to do 
much for the son’s career. But it was an age when the material and 
intellectual life of Germany was awakening, when merit and close 
application won speedy recognition. In 1834 Mommsen entered the 
Christianeum of Altona, one of those educational foundations, half 
gymnasium, half academic, from which several of the later German 
universities took their origin. In 1838 he matriculated at Kiel as a 
student of law. Through Otto Jahn, then teaching at Kiel, he be- 
came interested in philology. He formed a friendship with Theodore 
Storm, the poet, and they collected and published some of the leg- 
ends and popular poetry of Germany. In 1843 he received his de- 
gree and obtained a stipend from the Danish government which 
enabled him to spend three years in travel and study. He went to 
Italy and made the collection of Neapolitan inscriptions which years 
later was published in the Corpus Inscriptionum. In 1848 he was 
called to the chair of Roman law in Leipzig. His criticism of polit- 
ical conditions forced him, as well as Jahn and Haupt, to leave the 
university in 1850. The next four years he taught at Ziirich. From 
there he was called to Breslau. The popularity of his Roman history 
which began to appear in 1854 and his relation to the incipient Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum \ed him to make his permanent residence 
in Berlin, where he remained till his death, a member of the academy 
and part of the time professor of ancient history in the university. His 
power of doing work was something wonderful. In 1857 Jahn wrote: 
“T do not spare the exertion of my strength; this year I have worked 
very diligently but I can not come up to Mommsen.” His activity 
lasted until a few days before his death, and a review of his contri- 
butions to learning is also a review of the progress of Latin scholar- 
ship in the nineteenth century. 

By far the widest known of Mommsen’s works is his Roman 
History. The first volume was published in 1854; the next two in 
1855 and 1856: the fourth, which was to deal with the central govern- 
ment at Rome under the Caesars, was never completed; it was begun 
but the manuscript was destroyed by fire, and Mommsen became too 
much interested in other work to begin it over again. The fifth vol- 
ume, on the provinces, was extended into two, which were published 
in 1885. The Roman History enjoys a unique place in the literature 
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of classical history. It is one of the most brilliant pieces of historical 
writing ever produced. When its publication began, the world had 
not recovered from the recent loss of its classical heroes. In 1795 
Wolfs Prolegomena prepared the way for contemporary opinion re- 
garding the Homeric poems. Niebuhr’s history of Rome, published 
in 1817, attacked the sources of early Roman history. He treated 
the generally accepted accounts of the regal period and the early 
republic as fables, which, however, contained a residuum of truth. 
His arguments were unanswerable, but lacked conclusive evidence. 
It was while the strife over the hypotheses of Wolf and Niebuhr 
was keenest that Mommsen’s first volume was published. Its attitude 
toward Roman origins was a novel one. The legends and folklore 
which even Niebuhr had accepted under limitations, were not the 
survivals of primitive civilization but a tissue of lies, the inventions 
of late ages. The Romans were essentially a practical people; 
they pointed to the fathers for example in all problems; what 
more natural than that they should read back into their early his- 
tory the deeds of the Gracchi, of Sulla, Marius, and Caesar? Hav- 
ing rejected the sources which Niebuhr had used as well as criticized, 
it was necessary to introduce new methods. First, Mommsen turned 
to the new science of comparative philology founded by Bopp and 
Grimm. From a study of the words which recur in the Aryan 
dialects, he concluded that at some distant time the Graeco-Italian 
tribes lived together. Because the words for sheep, cow, and house 
are similar, the Greeks and Romans must have been one race when 
they began to live in houses and depended on flocks and herds for 
sustenance. Because of diversity in the names of cultivated plants, 
they separated before much progress was made in the agricultural 
arts. In this way the character of early Roman culture was repro- 
duced. For the nature of early institutions, he followed the method 
of Varro and Flaccus, namely, deduce the unknown from the known, 
from well-defined institutions deduce by a comparative method their 
origin. A most brilliant application of this is his explanation of the 
aristocratic character of the priesthood. In the regal period the priest- 
hood was intimately associated with the royal power. When monarchy 
gave way to the democratic movement, the choice of civil officers 
passed to the citizens but that of pontiffs, augurs, and other religious 
officers fell under aristocratic influences, and the exclusive character 
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of the priesthood remained one of the anomalies of republican insti- 
tutions. Mommsen’s explanation is that the aristocratic influence, at 
the time of the reform of the constitution, was strong enough to force 
a compromise and have the choice of religious officials confined to 
seventeen of the thirty-five tribes of the Comitia tributa. The priest- 
hood then demanded and obtained the right to accept or reject the 
candidates chosen by this minority. In this way aristocratic influence 
was always strong in the religious institutions. 

The entire character of the study of Roman institutions was 
altered. From legends and literary remains, interest turned to the 
value of language and the comparative examination of institutions. 
The first volume made, and will continue to make, a deep impression 
on all readers. A young German, seventeen years of age, had just 
matriculated as a chemical student at Dérpat; he read the new his- 
tory, deserted his blowpipe and bottles, and dedicated his life to 
the study of classical civilization. That was Otto Seeck, one of the 
most promising of contemporary classical scholars in Germany and 
Mommsen’s most severe critic. Later researches have discredited 
many of Mommsen’s conclusions. It was only the other day that an 
Italian student told us that there is nothing trustworthy in the sources 
of Roman history prior to 440 B.c. But for a revelation of the life 
of a people, an example of the presentation of the results of painstak- 
ing investigation and the use of imagination, nothing save the Decline 
and Fall equals the Roman History. 

Mommsen was a jurist as well as an historian. In his own opin- 
ion his greatest book was his work on Roman public law, the Staats- 
recht, the first part of which appeared in 1871, the second in 1887. 
Its value can be appreciated only when we recall previous efforts on 
the same subject. From the sixteenth to the eighteenth century 
French jurists were interested only in the domain of private law. 
Religious problems in Germany prevented the development of legal 
criticism and Dutch scholars were absorbed in philology. The only 
work done in Roman public law in the period is that of Italian 
Sigonius.t He was a man of wide learning and well read in Roman 
history. But he had no adequate legal training, his mind had a 
scholastic rather than a legal character, and he was not interested in 
practical politics, and so he lacked three things indispensable for last- 


* De Antiquo Jure Civium Romanorum. Venice, 1560. 
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ing work in jurisprudence. Toward the middle of the eighteenth 
century there was a change. Montesquieu awakened popular interest 
in comparative law and administration, and in 1766 Louis de Beau- 
fort published his La République Romaine. He discussed the sov- 
ereignty of the people, the power of the magistrates, legal customs, 
and the rights of citizens and subjects. The book showed an inde- 
pendent investigation of sources, a sound judgment, and a strong his- 
torical sense. It was the first to show the relation of the conflict of 
the orders to constitutional development, a very significant subject for 
the political life of the eighteenth century, which Montesquieu had 
strangely overlooked. It was also the first book that made a modern 
interpretation of the land laws of the Gracchi.? But Beaufort was 
a historian rather than a jurist, and as a contribution to jurisprudence 
his work is defective. 

It was Mommsen who first approached the problems of the 
Roman constitution with juristic as well as historical preparation. He 
also used with advantage his knowledge of philology and inscriptions. 
The first part of the Szaatsrecht treats of what we might designate 
the metaphysics of the Roman constitution, those fundamental prin- 
ciples which are the source of the authority exercised by the officials 
of the state, the Roman religion and its relation to law, and the dis- 
tinction between civil and military life. The three great ideas of 
sovereignty of the citizens, collegiality of office, and annuity of pub- 
lic service were for the first time clearly and elaborately presented 
in their bearing on constitutional powers and limitations. The last 
volumes deal with the relation between people and senate, the allies 
and subject states, and the powers of the principate. The method is 
both inductive and deductive. The treatment of the monarchy and 
early republic is deductive, the principles of the later constitution 
being used to explain their obscure origins; the discussion of the 
principate, on the other hand, is inductive, inscriptions and literary 
material being relied on as the sources for constitutional theory. The 
whole work is notable for the use of clear, convincing logic, and a 
brilliant imagination. Supplemented by the Strafrecht in 1899 we 


2 As an historian Beaufort is one of the precursors of Niebuhr. In 1783 he pub- 
lished an essay in which he criticized the legends of the kings and developed the 
modern theory regarding Porsena: Dissertation sur Dincertitude des cinque premiers 
siécles de la République romaine. Utrecht, 1738. 
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here have a fitting climax to the revival of interest in Roman institu- 
tions inaugurated by Niebuhr. 

The Roman History and the Staatsrecht could never have been 
written had Mommsen not collected and used materials inaccessible 
to his predecessors. This leads us to his greatest service to scholar- 
ship, that source from which all future students of Roman civiliza- 
tion must get material, the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Class- 
ical epigraphy and diplomatics had long received varied attention. 
With the revival of humanism in southern Europe, many towns and 
cities began to make individual collections of monuments, coins, in- 
scriptions, and other evidences that seemed to indicate ancient rela- 
tions with Greece and Rome. In the eighteenth century a movement 
was inaugurated to form a general collection of these remains of 
antique civilization. The first result was the Greek Corpus of 
Boeckh, published in 1824. But Boeckh had never visited Greece. 
He left the collection of materials to other students and travelers. 
He had only their reports and reproductions of the sources to rely 
on. Moreover, he had no conception of the study of inscriptions as 
an independent science. To him it was an adjunct of philology. In 
the same spirit and method Orelli made his collection of Roman in- 
scriptions (1828). He compiled from old collections, he relied on 
copies rather than originals, and made no new contribution. Evi- 
dently a new and better Corpus of Roman inscriptions was needed. 
The idea was, perhaps, that of Jahn; he at least prevailed on the 
Berlin Academy to undertake the work. Mommsen was entrusted 
with its execution. All Europe was visited for the verification of 
old sources and the discovery of new ones. These had to be com- 
pared and edited. This required the co-operation of many scholars. 
The field of labor was mapped out. The investigation of each 
province was given to some authority, each city to some special 
worker. Directing all was a central bureau of which Mommsen was 
the head. A total of 130,000 inscriptions were brought together; of 
these Mommsen edited one-half and supervised the rest. The first 
volume of the Corpus appeared in 1863 and so far eight folio vol- 
umes have been published. The stimulus given to classical studies can 
hardly be estimated. A present and living interest has been given 
to the study of Roman history and further progress in our knowledge 
of ancient culture made possible. 
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In addition to these services, each equal to the lifework of one 
man, Mommsen made other contributions to learning. His mono- 
graphs on Italian dialects prepared the way for the scientific study 
of the Italian languages. His work on Roman chronology is no less 
important. His history of the Roman coinage marks an epoch; he 
was the first to appreciate the culture value of coins, first to show 
how they may represent the influence of one race on another, and 
first to indicate their importance in the development of trade. A 
short article in the Historische Zeitschrift did much to start the study 
of the Christian persecutions from a juristic standpoint. The Monu- 
menta Germanica was enriched by his editorial work on the Anti- 
quissinn Auctores. At the time of his death he had almost completed 
a new edition of the Theodosian Code. Yet this is no more than a 
beginning of his bibliography. It is too early to attempt a final esti- 
mate of the value of his work. How meager would our knowledge 
of Roman civilization be had Mommsen’s work not been done; his 
general influence on classical studies is well stated in his own 
language.* 

Unless the scholar has that human element that leads his sympa- 
thies beyond his books to his students, from them to the world inter- 
ests of his age, his life will be but half complete. In Mommsen’s 
personality, social interests and ideals of public service gave knowl- 
edge a peculiar charm. He made a lasting impression on all who 
knew him. 


With the stroke of the academic hour [says Seeck], the door opened 
and a haggard little man whose head was covered by a mass of gray hair, 
passed with a shambling walk through our ranks to ascend the ‘lecture 
platform. A sharp, thin voice, which had not the least declamatory style, 
spoke to us, and a pair of gray eyes looked at us penetratingly through 
brilliant glasses and forced our attention to them. ... He gave an 
expression to each sentence suitable to its meaning. He was always care- 
fully: prepared; he looked at the notes before him only to find the lost 

* The following quotation is from an article by Jonas in the Deutsche Rundschaue 
for 1897: “The epoch when the historian knew nothing of jurisprudence, and the 
jurist was active in historical investigation only in his own hedge, when it seemed 
foolish to the philologist to open the Digest and the Romanist knew nothing of 
ancient civilization save the Corpus Juris; when there was a separation between the 
two halves of Roman law, public and private, numismatics and epigraphy were a 
kind of strange science and the citation of a coin outside their circle an exception— 
this is an epoch of the past, and it is perhaps with my service, before all my for- 
tune, that I have helped in this deliverance.” 
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thread of the discourse or to read a name or a year for which his memory 
was by no means excellent. ... His oratorical powers were limited. Yet 
I have never heard a lecture more to my satisfaction. Often he stopped, 
sought the right word, or better one, but we always saw how the thought 
guided him to his style and thus gave him charm. I rejoiced in anticipa- 
tion of that lecture hour and was never absent. 


His seminar met at his residence. 


When we left his house at eight in the evening [continues Seeck], 
we sought a kmezpe. His criticism impressed us so much that he remained 
for a long time the subject of our talk and gave student frivolity an excuse 
for a late hour. When he once in a while entertained us at his table, 
or—preferable to us—he accepted our invitation to a kmezpe, it was 
a precious evening. ‘The talk flowed on politics and industry, literature 
and art; he knew all things and could characterize them with a gracious 
word or biting sarcasm as the occasion deserved. “Thus we learned that 
a historian must indeed work hard, but must keep his nose above his books, 
and look freshly into the wide world about him, if he would become a true 
historian. And if heads became hot, even if all bonds of bashful timidity 
threatened to give way, he still retained his seat in the happy circle and 
laughed and drank like a gay young student.* 


His interest in his students continued after the severing of uni- 
versity relations. Seeck, his keenest critic, received much aid from 
him in his edition of the Nozitia Dignitatwm; and after numerous 
polemical controversies he received a note from Mommsen entrust- 
ing him with the finishing touches of the Theodosian Code in case of 
his own death before its completion. 

The greatest tribute to Mommsen’s character was his interest in 
the public problems of Germany. His scholarly productions were to 
him secondary to the service he would render to the national life of 
the Fatherland. He fought the separation of Schleswig-Holstein and 
in 1847 participated in the publication of the Schleswig-Holstein 
Journal. He desired a final separation of the German States from 
Austrian leadership and the formation of a national German union. 
His political ideas are reflected in Roman history. The origin of the 
city state through a union of tribes, the extension of domain by con- 
quest and federation, the long conflict of the orders culminating in 

“Seeck in Deutsche Rundschaue, January, 1904. It should be noted that students 


not specially interested in classical history do not give so favorable an account of 
Mommeen’s lectures. 
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the advent of a national sovereign representative of the ideas of 
Roman democracy—this is nothing less than a picture of the possi- 
bilities he saw in Germany. But when the German liberator came, 
Mommsen was not satisfied with the system. Bismarck was to him 
an aristocrat, a representative of that cabinet absolutism which makes 
monarchy dangerous. We will not recall the details of Mommsen’s 
opposition. It resulted in a political prosecution and retirement from 
public life in 1882. Our admiration for his ability to work hard and 
long, our regard for his scholarship, our appreciation of his human 
sympathies are deepened by these evidences of his desire to bring a 
better political liberty to his people. 


SIDNEY LANIER; REMINISCENCES AND 
LETTERS* 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN 


IVE YEARS before his death, to the surprise of many, Sidney 

Lanier was selected as the poet who should write a cantata for 
the opening of the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. Before that 
time two of his longest and most highly finished poems, “Corn,” and 
the “Symphony,” had been printed in Lippincot?’s Magazine; never- 
theless, his fame was still so limited that the literary world did not 
know what to make of his nomination. Why was a Confederate sol- 
dier preferred to a defender of the Union? Why should an unknown 
poet be selected from Baltimore, when other cities had their favorite 
famous sons—New York her Bryant, Philadelphia her Boker, and 
Boston her famous trio? If a young man were to be chosen, how 
did it happen that the lot should fall upon Sidney Lanier, not on Sted- 
man, nor Gilder, nor on that gifted man of kindred soul, the Cali- 
fornian Sill? The answer was that Bayard Taylor proposed him and 
Bayard Taylor was a good critic. The questioner continued, “And 
why did Bayard Taylor name him?” The answer to this query was 
not obvious even when the Centennial Ode was printed in the news- 
papers long before the day of celebration. Its publication, says his 
biographer, Dr. Ward, “was the occasion of an immense amount of 
ridicule, more or less good humored.” The author was pained by 
the criticism, but his faith in his ideals of art remained unshaken. 

As a Baltimorean who had just formed the acquaintance of 
Lanier (both of us being strangers at that time in a city which we 
came to love as a most hospitable and responsive home), I was much 
interested in his appointment. It was then true, though Dr. Holmes 
had not yet said it, that Baltimore had produced three poems, each 
of them the best of its kind: “The Star Spangled Banner” of Key, 
the “Raven” of Poe, and “Maryland, My Maryland,” by Randall. 
Was it to produce a fourth poem as remarkable as these? Lanier’s 
“Cantata” appeared in one of the daily journals, prematurely. I 

* April, 1905. Gilman (1831-1908) was the first president of the Johns Hop- 


kins University (1875-1901 )—a celebrated educational statesman and man of science 
and letters. 
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read it as one reads newspaper articles, with a rapid glance, and could 
make no sense of it. Rhyme without reason, I would not say, but 
certainly words without sentences. I heard the comments of other 
bewildered critics. I read the piece again and again before the mean- 
ing began to dawn on me. Soon afterwards Lanier’s own explana- 
tion appeared and the Dawn became Daylight. The ode was not 
written “to be read.” It was to be sung—and sung not by a single 
voice, with a piano accompaniment, but in the open air, by a chorus 
of many hundred voices and with the accompaniment of a majestic 
orchestra, to music especially written for it by a composer of great 
distinction. The critical test would be its rendition. From this point 
of view the cantata must be judged. 

I remember well the day of trial. The President of the United 
States, the Emperor of Brazil, the governors of states, the judges of 
the highest courts, the chief military and naval heroes were seated on 
the platform in the face of an immense assembly. There was no pic- 
torial effect in the way they were grouped. They were a mass of 
living beings, a crowd of black-coated dignitaries, not arranged in any 
impressive order. No Cathedral of Canterbury, no Sanders Hall, 
no episcopal or academic gowns. The oratory was likewise ineffective. 
There were loud voice and vigorous gestures, but none of the elo- 
quence which enchants a multitude. The devotional exercises awak- 
ened no sentiment of reverence. At length came the cantata. From 
the overture to the closing cadence it held the attention of the vast 
throng of listeners, and when it was concluded loud applause rang 
through the air. A noble conception had been nobly rendered. 
Words and music, voices and instruments, produced an impression as 
remarkable as the rendering of the “Hallelujah Chorus” in the nave 
of Westminister Abbey. Lanier had triumphed. It was an oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime to test upon a grand scale his theory of verse. He 
came off victorious. 

Several months after the Centennial exercises I received a letter 
from Lanier inquiring as to the opportunity offered by Johns Hop- 
kins University—then recently opened—to “those prosecuting original 
researches in science.” This led to an interview in which plans for a 
chair of Music and Poetry at the University were discussed. I was 
anxious to have him appointed to such a chair, but the trustees did 
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not see their way to do so. A year later I received the following 
letter written just after his failure to secure a clerkship in Washington: 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Sept. 26, 1877 
Dear Mr. Gitman:—From a published report of your very interesting 
address I learn that there is now a vacant Fellowship. Would I be able 
to discharge the duties of such a position? 
My course of study would be: first, constant research in the physics 
of musical tone; second, several years’ devotion to the acquirement of a 
thoroughly scientific general view of Mineralogy, Botany and Comparative 
Anatomy; third, French and German Literature. I fear this may seem 
a nondescript and even flighty process; but it makes straight towards this 
final result of all my present thought, and I am tempted, by your great 
kindness, to believe that you would have confidence enough in me to 
await whatever development should come of it. 
Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY LANIER 


It was not deemed advisable to award him the Fellowship. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1877-1878 he became interested in the study of 
early English literature, delivering a series of lectures thereon at 
Mrs. Edgeworth Bird’s in Baltimore. The lectures attracted atten- 
tion, as did those delivered the following year at Peabody Institute. 
On February 3, 1879, his thirty-seventh birthday, I notified him of 
his appointment to a lectureship in English literature in the Univer- 
sity. The letter here given is a full discussion of his plans and 
ideals with regard to his work: 


180 Sr. Paut STREET, BALTIMoRE, Mb., July 13, 1879 

My pear Mr. Gitman:—I see, from your letter, that I did not 
clearly explain my scheme of lectures. 

The course marked “‘Class Lectures” is meant for advanced students, 
and involves the hardest kind of university work on their part. Perhaps 
you will best understand the scope of the tasks which this course will set 
before the student by reading the enclosed theses which I should distribute 
among the members of the class as soon as I should have discovered their 
mental leanings and capacities sufficiently, and which I should require to 
be worked out by the end of the scholastic year. I beg you to read these 
with some care: I send only seven of them but they will be sufficient to 
show you the nature of the work which I propose to do with the Umi- 
versity student. I should like my main efforts to take that direction; I 
wish to get some Americans at hard work in pure literature; and will be 
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glad if the public lectures in Hopkins Hall shall be merely accessory to 
my main course. With this view, as you look over the accompanying 
theses please observe: 

(1.) That each of these involves original research and will—if prop- 
erly carried out—constitute a genuine contribution to modern literary 
scholarship ; 

(2.) That they are so arranged as to fall in with various other studies 
and extend their range,—for example, the first one being suitable to a 
student of philosophy who is pursuing Anglo-Saxon, the second to one who 
is studying the Transition Period of English, the sixth to one who is study- 
ing Elizabethan English, and so on; 

(3.) That each one necessitates diligent study of some great English 
work, not as a philological collection of words, but as pure literature; and 

(4.) That they keep steadily in view, as their ultimate object, that 
strengthening of manhood, that enlarging of sympathy, that glorifying of 
moral purpose, which the student unconsciously gains, not from any direct 
didacticism, but from this constant association with our finest ideals and 
loftiest souls. 

Thus you see that while the course of “Class Lectures” submitted 
to you nominally centers about the three plays of Shakespeare? therein 
named, it really takes these for texts, and involves, in the way of com- 
mentary and of thesis the whole range of English poetry. In fact I have 
designed it as a thorough preparation for the serious study of the poetic 
art in its whole outcome, hoping that, if I should carry it out successfully, 
the Trustees might find it wise next year to create either a Chair of 
Poetry or a permanent lectureship covering the field above indicated. It 
is my fervent belief that to take classes of young men and to preach them 
the gospel according-to-Poetry is to fill the most serious gap in our system 
of higher education; I think one can already perceive a certain narrow- 
ing of sympathy and—what is even worse—an unsymmetric development 
of faculty, both intellectual and moral, from a too exclusive devotion to 
Science which Science itself would be the first to condemn. 

As to the first six class-lectures on ‘“The Physics and Metaphysics of 
Poetry”: they unfold my system of English Prosody, in which I should 
thoroughly drill every student until he should be able to note down, in 
musical signs, the rhythm of any English poem. This drilling would con- 
tinue through the whole course, inasmuch as I regard a mastery of the 
principles set forth in those lectures as vitally important to all systematic 
progress in the understanding and enjoyment of poetry. 


2 A Midsummer Nights Dream, Hamlet, and The Tempest. 
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I should have added, apropos of this Class-course, that there ought to 
be one examination each week, to every two lectures. 

In the first interview we had, after my appointment, it was your in: 
tention to place this study among those required by the University for a 
Degree. I hope sincerely you have not abandoned this idea; and the 
course outlined in “Class-lectures” forwarded to you the other day and 
in the theses of which I send the first seven herewith seems to me the best 
to begin with. If it should be made a part of the “Major Course in Eng- 
lish” (where it seems properly to belong), I could easily arrange a simpler 
and less arduous modification of it for the corresponding “Minor Course.” 

I am so deeply interested in this matter—of making a finer fibre for 
all our young American manhood by leading our youth in proper relations 
with English poetry—that at the risk of consuming your whole vacation 
with reading this long and unconscionable letter I will mention that I 
have nearly completed three works which are addressed to the practical 
accomplishment of the object named, by supplying a wholly different 
method of study from that mischievous one which has generally arisen 
from a wholly mistaken use of the numerous “Manuals” of English liter- 
ature. “These works are my three text-books: (1) The Science of Eng- 
lish Verse, in which the student’s path is cleared of a thousand errors and 
confusions which have obstructed this study for a long time, by a very 
simple system founded upon the physical relations of sound; (2) From 
Caedmon to Chaucer, in which I present all the most interesting Anglo- 
Saxon poems remaining to us, in a form which renders their literary qual- 
ity appreciable by all students, whether specially pursuing Old English or 
not, thus placing these poems where they ought always to have stood— 
as a sort of grand and simple vestibule through which the later mass of 
English poetry is to be approached; and (3) my Chaucer, which I render 
immediately enjoyable, without preliminary preparation, by an interlined 
glossarial explanation of the original text, and an indication (with hyphens) 
of those terminal syllables affecting the rhythm which have decayed out of 
the modern tongue. I am going to print these books and sell them 
myself, on the cheap plan which has been so successfully adopted by Ed- 
ward Arber, lecturer on English literature in University College, London. 
I have been working on them for two months; in two more they will be 
finished; and by the middle of November I hope to have them ready for 
use as text-books. If they succeed, I shall complete the series next year 
with (4) a Spenser on the same plan with the Chaucer, (5) The Minor 
Elizabethan Song-Writers, and (6) The Minor Elizabethan Dramatists; 
the steady aim of the whole being to furnish a working set of books which 
will familiarize the student with the actual works of English poets, rather 
than with their names and biographers. 
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Pray forgive this merciless letter. I could not resist the temptation 
to unfold to you all my hopes and plans connected with my university-work 
among your men which I so eagerly anticipate. 

I will trouble you to return these notes of theses when you have 
examined them at leisure. 

Faithfully yours, 
SIDNEY LANIER 


After getting well into his work he wrote me, the following 
spring, a letter suggesting a course in writing for the undergraduates: 


435 N. CALverr STREET, BALTIMORE, March 16, 1880 

My pear Sir:—lIt has several times occurred to me to ask if I might 
not be of further service to you in providing instruction for the under- 
graduates of our Collegiate Department in Rhetoric, Sentence-building, 
English Composition, Punctuation, and the like, with practical exercises in 
Essay-writing. I believe this forms part of the “Course” in every college: 
and I have recently seen some shrewd strokes at Harvard for turning out 
graduates who could not write a passable English letter. All the instruc- 
tion in my special line, so far, has been quite advanced. 

Perhaps I should report that I have the last of my first series of ten 
readings on Monday night; and that I had a pleasant meeting with the 
Science-class yesterday afternoon at four, in Professor Morris’s room. 

Faithfully yours, 
SipNEY LANIER 


There are other letters which give his suggestions as to courses 
of study. These are enough, however, to show the conscientiousness 
and enthusiasm which characterized his work. He was very success- 
ful in inspiring and instructing those who came within sound of his 
voice. 

The appearance of Lanier was striking. There was nothing eccen- 
tric or odd about him, but his looks, manners, ways of speech had 
distinction. I have heard a lady say that if he took his place in a 
crowded horse-car, an exhilarating atmosphere seemed to be intro- 
duced by his breezy ways. He was not far from five feet ten inches 
in height; slight in figure, with jet black hair, pallid complexion, 
bright, restless eyes, and a long, flowing beard which gracefully fell 
upon his breast. His motions were alert and nervous, his speech 
gentle and refined, his dress careful, and his gloves of the nicest fit, 
but there was nothing finical in all this, not even the suspicion of 
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Bohemia, and in the days of his greatest need, he was always a 
gentleman in appearance and dress. This is an inadequate description, 
for it does not portray that rare combination of gentleness and in- 
tellectual brightness or that sunshiny and sympathetic smile which 
illuminated his face. I have listened to many comments upon his 
bust, as it stands in the Johns Hopkins University Hall. One said, 
“Ffe looks like Moses”; another, “He looks like Christ.” A Ger- 
man physiologist simply said, “Tuberculosis.” 

The last time that I saw Lanier was in the spring of 1881, when, 
after a winter of severe illness, he came to make arrangements for 
his lectures of the next winter and to say goodbye for the summer. 
His emaciated form could scarcely walk across the yard from the 
carriage to the door. “I am going to Asheville, North Carolina,” 
he said, “and I am going to write an account of that region as a 
railroad guide. It seems as if the Good Lord always took care of 
me. Just as the doctors had said that I must go to that mountain 
region the publishers gave me a commission to prepare a book.” 
“Goodbye,” he added, and I supported his tottering steps to the 
carriage door, never to see his face again. 

He always preserved his sweetness of disposition, his cheerful- 
ness, his courtesy, his industry, his hope, his ambition. Like a true 
knight errant, never disheartened by difficulty, never despondent in 
the face of danger, always brave, full of resources, confident of ulti- 
mate triumph. One of his own poems, “Life and Song,” is a picture 
of his inner life; its closing couplet might be his epitaph: 


His song was only living aloud; 
His work, a singing with his hand. 


Through the summer he struggled for recovery. “Never think I 
shall die,” he said to his wife. “Give me a stimulant to bring me 
back when you see me fail.” She did this more than once, but at last 
when she offered him a drop of cordial, he gasped, “I can’t,” and 
his brave soul fled. Aspiro dum expiro were the words we placed 
upon a memorial brass in the hall where he had lectured, and on the 
card of invitation which brought his friends together to celebrate his 
forty-sixth birthday, Mrs. Whitman printed for us the words which 
concluded his last poem. 

Seven years after his death a bust of Sidney Lanier in bronze was 
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given to the Johns Hopkins University. The hall was filled with a 
company of those who knew and admired him. On the pedestal 
which supported the bust hung his flute and a roll of his music; a 
garland of laurels crowned his brow, and the sweetest of flowers were 
strewn at his feet. Letters came from Lowell, Holmes, Gilder, 
Stedman; young men who never saw him, but who had come under 
his influence, read their tributes in verse; a former student of the 
university, Albert H. Tolman, made a critical estimate of The Science 
of English Verse; a lady read several of Lanier’s own poems; an- 
other lady sang one of his musical compositions, adapted to words 
of Tennyson, and another song of his to which someone else wrote 
the music; a college president of New Jersey held up Lanier as a 
teacher of ethics; but the most striking figure was the trim, gaunt 
form of a Catholic priest—Father Tabb—who referred to the day 
when they, two Confederate soldiers (the Huguenot and the Cath- 
olic) were confined in the Union prison, and with tears in his eyes 
said that his love for Lanier was like that of David for Jonathan. 
Sweetest of all the testimonials came at the very last moment, un- 
solicited and unexpected, from that charming poetess, Edith Thomas. 
She heard of the memorial assembly and on the spur of the moment 
wrote her well-known lines, suggested by one of Lanier’s own verses. 


THE SOUTH IN NATIONAL POLITICS* 


WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 


T IS WORTH WHILE, I think, to consider the South’s present 

state and its relations with the rest of the country from a dis- 
tinctly political point of view. I will not say that that point of view 
is the most important. Such a proposition few, perhaps, would ven- 
ture to advance. But on the other hand not many thoughtful men, 
I suppose, would any longer take the opposite extreme, and dismiss 
politics as a subject to be neglected by those who are seriously con- 
cerned about the South’s welfare. Politics are not negligible any- 
where, and never have been. To neglect government is to be 
neglected or oppressed by government. Whether well governed or 
ill governed, we are in fact governed all the time; and the amount 
of governing we endure seems clearly to be increasing and not lessen- 
ing. The scorn of politicians may or may not be justified; the scorn 
of politics is either uncandid or stupid. 

The South, so far from having any excuse for indifference to the 
great and varied activities of government in this country, has if any- 
thing rather better reason than the other sections to be deeply and 
constantly concerned. Because of its belated development, it has 
exceptional need of the help of what may be called the constructive 
governmental agencies. Whatever one’s view may be concerning the 
propriety of the government’s undertaking at all such work as is 
being done by the Department of Agriculture, by the Rural Free 
Delivery system, by the Census and other bureaus that deal with 
statistics, or such as will be done by the postal savings banks, such, 
above all, as will be done by the trained men who will eventually be 
charged with the conservation of our still unwasted natural resources, 
one can hardly deny that the South offers to these enterprises a field 
peculiarly inviting because, hitherto, peculiarly neglected. To be 
disturbed at the constant widening of the scope of government, at 
the way it is constantly entering more and more intimately into 
people’s business and lives, is one thing; for a particular section to 

* April, 1910. Brown (1868-1913) was the author of The Lower South in 
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hold itself in any fashion apart, leaving the entirely general policies 
of government to be devised and executed by the men of other sec- 
tions—that is another and very different thing. 

Let us consider a moment the sheer extent of the South’s political 
isolation. Since the end of the Civil War—that is to say, for pre- 
cisely half a century, lacking five years—the South has had, except 
for poor Andrew Johnson’s incumbency of an office whose powers 
he was not permitted to exercise, no President, no Vice-President, no 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. The headship of the national 
legislature is of course much less clearly defined than that of either 
the executive or the judicial department. But although the South 
has had since 1861 two Speakers of the House of Representatives, 
one may say with assurance that no Southerner has for fifty years 
had any such power in legislation as Senator Aldrich now has or 
as Speaker Cannon had until recently. While Carlisle was Speaker, 
his party did indeed for a time have both the presidency and a slight 
nominal majority in the Senate, but it lacked the strength or the 
virtue—or both—to carry out the mandate of the people and make 
a thorough reform of the tariff. 

This is then the fifth decade since the South has had the head- 
ship, titular or real, of any one of the three departments of the 
government. Set that one fact over against the record of the first 
seventy-two years of the life of the Constitution, during which the 
South had the presidency more than half the time, the leadership 
in Congress at least half the time, and the chief-justiceship six- 
sevenths of the time, and the contrast is striking enough; but the 
whole story is not told. Since the restoration of home rule to the 
Southern states they have of course had their full numerical repre- 
sentation in Congress, but their representation in the other two de- 
partments at Washington has been pitiably meager. Leaving out 
Cleveland’s two administrations, they have had but five members of 
the cabinet—two in Hayes’s time successively holding the same office, 
one in the short-lived administration of Garfield, one for a brief 
service in Roosevelt’s, and one now in President Taft’s. Since two 
of these have been avowed Democrats in Republican administrations, 
their influence can hardly have been great. In the Supreme Court, 
two Southerners held on until about the close of the Civil War. 
Since their deaths, out of twenty-eight justices who have served on 
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that bench, the South has had five—or, if we include Justice Harlan, 
who 1s hardly a Southerner, six. The average Southern membership, 
Harlan not counted, has been less than one. As to the relative num- 
ber of Southerners in other offices, most of them, of course, lower 
offices than these, but many of them extremely responsible, it would 
be tedious to give the figures. Particularly significant, however, are 
those which show how little this region has to do with the representa- 
tion of the whole country abroad. A very recent compilation brings 
out these striking facts: 


Of our ambassadors and ministers, not one is from a cotton State. Of 
our consuls-general, only three are from cotton States, and not one of 
these is stationed in a cotton-buying country. Of 333 men in the entire 
consular service, only thirty-one are from the South. Ohio alone is better 
represented in that service than all the twelve cotton States put together. 
The proportion of the Southerners in both the diplomatic and the consular 
service is but nine per cent of the total and the pay they draw but seven 
per cent of the total. 


Even the fact that the South has had, since Reconstruction, its 
fair proportional representation in Congress may be misleading. For 
the South has not had the actual weight in legislation which the fact 
might indicate. Southern men in Congress have not had as much 
power as men from other quarters. Most of the time the party to 
which all but a very few of them have belonged has been in the 
minority. When it has controlled one house, it has seldom had either 
the other house or the presidency. The period I have already men- 
tioned, when it did have a nominal control of both houses as well as 
the presidency, was very brief; it was also a time of panic and uncer- 
tainty and bitter factional divisions, so that little or nothing could be 
done. Moreover, whether in the majority or the minority, and 
whether as individuals or as a group, Southerners in Congress have 
not exercised such power as they did before the war. They have not 
seemed to feel that they had full freedom of initiative. Certainly, 
they have not often taken the initiative effectively. If for fifty years 
there has been a single great general law or policy initiated by 
Southerners or by a Southerner, or which goes or should go by any 
Southerner’s name, the fact has escaped me. Yet on the eve of the 
Civil War, when Hammond, of South Carolina, recounted what the 
South had done with the government, and challenged the North, 
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then taking possession, to match the record, he was not making a 
false or empty boast. It would, no doubt, be too much to say that 
the South had controlled the government up to that time. Various 
policies the South opposed had in fact prevailed. But to make 
that claim for the South would be far more reasonable than to make 
it for any other section or even for all the rest of the country put 
together. 

The change is therefore very great, one of the most striking to 
be found in the history of any country. Indeed, I am not sure that 
in any country there ever did occur such a shifting of power across 
geographical lines. Prussia’s rise to the ascendancy in Germany so 
long held by Austria might be cited as a parallel; but that was fully 
accomplished only by Austria’s withdrawing from Germany alto- 
gether. The South’s present lot in the Union is also sometimes com- 
pared with Ireland’s in the United Kingdom; but Ireland never had 
any ascendancy in the United Kingdom; Ireland has never before in 
all her history had so much weight in Parliament as she has had 
under the second Asquith government. 

Nevertheless, Ireland is discontent; and so should the South be 
discontent. Not, indeed, with a discontent that could possibly become 
disaffection. Far from that. With a discontent, rather, that should 
move in quite the opposite direction; that should demand, as of right, 
the blotting out of sectional lines; that should insist upon a full 
voice and a fair share in everything American—in all the activities, 
dangers, responsibilities, and in all the glory, of our prodigious 
American experiment; a discontent, in fine, that should not end until 
this union is perfect, as it has never yet been perfect. Such a whole- 
some discontent must of course begin its work with a thorough search- 
ing out of the causes of our present isolation, then turn to whatever 
can be done by way of remedy. 

It will not quite do to say that there is but one cause, and that 
all-sufhcient, and point to the African. That his presence among us 
is the main cause, practically the sole original cause, will hardly be 
denied. But he was here during the earlier period also. What is 
more to the point in dealing with the matter practically, he is in all 
human probability going to remain here indefinitely. To concede 
that his mere presence is an absolutely controlling factor in the 
situation, or that the South cannot regain her lost equality in the 
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Union without getting rid of him, would be to concede this present 
inquiry idle and hopeless. I prefer therefore to put it differently 
and say that the South’s isolated and peculiar place in the Union has 
been the result of our way of dealing with the fact of the African’s 
presence, of our way of dealing with him. To put it that way is, at 
any rate, more hopeful, more encouraging. Granted that he is here 
to stay, we may perhaps change somewhat our way of acting on the 
fact; we may perhaps find ways of avoiding some of the consequences 
we have hitherto endured. Let us therefore take that point of view 
while we consider how it is that the Negro, occupying the place he 
has had and that which he now has in our civilization, in our life, 
has kept and still keeps us from entering more fully and potently 
into the life of the republic. 

I cannot here even enumerate all the ways in which this general 
result has come about, and I cannot dwell at length on any one of 
them; but as a Southerner speaking to Southerners I can at least 
present candidly those which seem to me most important. 

(1) Because of the African, the South fought a fearfully exhaust- 
ing civil war, and had to endure the natural consequences of defeat 
in war; for the fruits of defeat cannot ever be the fruits of victory. 
The flower of the South’s young manhood perished in the conflict; 
and the great mass of Southern men who survived it were for some 
years proscribed. After such a war—so long and so ferocious—the 
losers would have been proscribed for a time in any case, no matter 
what the quarrel was about. The South can reasonably complain be- 
cause the conquerors attempted to give political power at once to 
ignorant and utterly unprepared freedmen; it cannot reasonably com- 
plain because they would not give it at once to men who had been in 
arms against the Union and had so nearly destroyed it. That pro- 
scription is of course long since discontinued; but it would hardly be 
entirely accurate to say that the feeling of the North toward the 
South, cordial as it has for the most part become, is even yet what 
it would have been if there had been no war. 

(2)The old divergence of the two sections, in institutions and 
habits and characteristics, which was a main cause of the war, and 
which was caused mainly by the African, still persists, and it will 
persist for a long, long time to come. This is not wholly regret- 
table, not at all. American life is more interesting for the variation; 
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American character richer. There is much to be said for any kind 
of provincial differentiations that will hold us back from the tiresome 
uniformity towards which we are drifting and which seems to be the 
bane of democracy, the penalty of what is commonly called progress. 
But we must admit, I think, that the continuing unlikeness of South 
and North, and the sense of that unlikeness which persists in both, 
goes some way towards explaining why, the North once having gained 
the ascendancy, the South has not, as the saying is, “got in” more 
rapidly and fully; just as that divergence was a reason why, when 
the South had the ascendancy, the North found it difficult to “get in.” 

(3) One must also take account of the fact that the South has 
been, until quite recently, the poorest of the sections. The great for- 
tunes and the great business combinations which have counted so 
powerfully, so much too powerfully, in government, have nearly all 
belonged to the East or the West. The tremendous political leverage 
of wealth has not been at the South’s disposal. For this fact, the 
war and Reconstruction help to account. But the African is respon- 
sible; not merely indirectly, from having caused the war and Recon- 
struction, but directly also by his mere presence, by the effect of his 
presence on the South’s economic and industrial standards, 

(4) Mainly because of the presence of the African, whether as a 
slave or as a freedman, the South has also been fearfully handicapped 
by a great mass of ignorance and illiteracy. I do not now refer to 
the Negroes themselves, although they have been in this respect an 
appallingly heavy load to carry, but to the whites. I cannot here give 
the figures, and need not. Nor do I need to explain how first the 
slave, then the freedman, has been the main cause of the South’s back- 
wardness in education. That is well enough understood. It is sufh- 
cient at present to say frankly that one chief reason why the South 
has not counted for more in national affairs is that, in any sort of 
competition, people with good schools and colleges have the advan- 
tage of people with schools and colleges which are not so good. 

(5) Mainly if not solely because of the African, the Southern 
mind has not been so free as the Northern mind; and freedom is 
power; certainly, the lack of freedom is weakness. To present fully 
this effect of the African’s presence among us would require a book. 
Here, I can do little more than state the fact and appeal to every 
intelligent and candid Southern man’s experience and observation, 
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particularly if he has not always lived in the South, for the verifi- 
cation. Committed to a peculiar social order and system, to relation- 
ships of one man with another that hardly exist elsewhere in the 
republic, Southerners have felt their liberty of speech and action cur- 
tailed. Public opinion has been—perhaps it has had to be—tyran- 
nous. To quote a very eminent Northern man, deeply and not 
unsympathetically interested in our problems, it has been “too unani- 
mous and too oppressive.” When our representatives have joined 
with those of other sections, they have been hampered with reserva- 
tions. They have had to speak and act with constant reference in 
their own minds to what they have had behind them, considering 
national questions not solely in their national character but always 
with the restraining thought of their bearing on the peculiar situation. 
They have been less effective than the men of other quarters of the 
Union, because they have been less free. 

(6) Because of the African, the South has felt itself bound to 
hold together in an extraordinary political solidarity, a solidarity 
quite unexampled in our ante-bellum history, unparalleled in English 
history. Again, I need not stop to explain how the Negro has been 
the cause of this solidarity. All intelligent people understand it. 
Neither, I suppose, will many deny that it 1s in and through this 
long solidarity that the South’s political isolation and impotence in 
the new Union has been most clearly, most definitely manifested; it 
is in this way that the South’s isolation has been, as it were, sealed. 

But the fact may be in need, for my present purpose, of some 
little amplification and specification. For my present purpose is prac- 
tical. Ours is still a government by parties. However powerful 
independent public opinion and the independent vote may have be- 
come, the actual work of governing is still done by and through the 
two great parties, and the South’s solidarity has meant loss of power 
in government because it has meant loss of power in the parties. The 
South has chosen—or, if one prefers to put it another way, has been 
driven—to stake its political fortunes in the Union on a single chance. 
Committed to one party, the South has less power even in that 
party—less control, less consideration—than it would have if it were 
not so committed. More still: If the South were reasonably divided, 
and felt itself as free as any other section to divide and discriminate 
between the parties, so that both parties could court Southern sup- 
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port with reasonable hopefulness, the South would have a far stronger 
hold on both parties than it now has on either. As things have been, 
one party has had no need to court Southern support, being sure of 
it anyhow; the other party, for the opposite reason, has found it 
useless to court Southern support. 

This state of affairs has been, as I have elsewhere pointed out, 
bad for both parties and bad for the whole country. It has been bad 
for the Democratic party because the South, to which many of the 
ablest Democratic leaders belong, has been content to accept unfit 
party leaders and unsound party policies put forward by other sections; 
because, within that party, Southern public opinion has lacked inde- 
pendence. It has been bad for the Republican party because to the 
national leaders of that party the Southern situation has offered a 
constant and a too seldom resisted temptation to corrupt manipulation. 
The part played by Southern delegations in Republican national con- 
ventions has been for years one of the worst of our open political 
scandals. The situation has been bad for the whole country because 
it has thus deranged our party system and because it has meant the 
prolonging, for decades after the downfall of slavery, of the old evil 
of a divided household, of two unlike political orders persisting 
under the same government, for which slavery alone used to be 
blamed. Plain patriotism, therefore, should set all Americans against 
continuing things as they are. But I am speaking now more par- 
ticularly to Southerners. And Southerners not blinded by prejudice 
must see that the situation is bad for the South, not merely because 
it weakens the South’s voice in the Union, but also directly; that it 
is bad for the South apart from its concern in national affairs. 

It is bad for the South, as I have already indicated, because of 
its effect on public opinion in reference to our own affairs. It makes 
for narrowness and bigotry, and against candor and independence. 
It has frequently caused, and may still be causing, persecution for opin- 
ion’s sake. It is a situation which has constantly tended to restrain, 
instead of encouraging, the free play of intellect on subjects of com- 
mon concern. It has therefore tended more and more to drive out 
of public life men of free and strong and independent minds and 
to give opportunity and power to men who, being themselves with- 
out real independence and manliness of mind and temper, have freely 
invoked bigotry and prejudice and intolerance to overwhelm manli- 
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ness and independence in others. The South has thus been depriving 
itself of the leadership of its best and strongest minds and giving 
itself over to cheap men: cheap demagogues, cheap machine polli- 
ticians, cheap partisan journalists. I repeat “cheap” advisedly; for 
it is the common characteristic of such men that, however costly their 
rule may be, they themselves, as the saying is, “come cheap.” They 
make no conditions, no terms, but take power and office any way they 
can get them. On the other hand, it is the characteristic of men of 
the other class or type, of the sort of men whom this situation has so 
largely debarred from leadership, that they do not “come cheap.” 
They do make conditions; and the one condition on which they abso- 
lutely insist is that in office or out of office they shall be free men: 
free to think and to speak what they will; subject to no tyranny 
whatever—not even the tyranny of public opinion. 

These, then, are the principal ways in which the presence of the 
African, or the South’s manner of dealing with him, has affected the 
South’s political life. 

The South’s steadfast policy in dealing with him has been, as 
we all know, to insist upon the supremacy of the white race. It has 
also been the South’s practice to set this purpose above all others; to 
consider all other public questions whatsoever not primarily on their 
merits but primarily in their relation to this question. Let us dis- 
tinguish between these two things: between the main purpose itself 
and the subordination of other things to that purpose. 

In its main purpose the South has been and is triumphant. When 
we consider what the obstacles, the interferences, the dangers have 
been, that triumph becomes to the last degree impressive. Such 
another tenacity of purpose of a whole people, through a long series 
of years, through war, through defeat, through humiliation and pov- 
erty and weakness, the world has seldom seen. That will and pur- 
pose of the Southern people remains unaltered, unweakened. Within 
these last few years it has practically ceased to be opposed, to be 
even seriously questioned or reasoned with. 

That is why I call attention to the distinction between the main 
purpose itself, now so fully accomplished, and the South’s practice 
of subordinating to that purpose all other public considerations. For 
when at last we turn to the question of remedies, of the future, of 
the ways and means to deliver the South from the political state and 
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situation in which we now find it, that distinction at once becomes 
important. The South has had its will, has won its fight. But the 
things we have been considering—the loss of power in the nation, 
isolation, and the rest—these together constitute the price we have 
had to pay for victory. Look at the whole matter broadly, and two 
facts appear as the obverse and reverse of the prize and medal of 
our hard-won triumph. One is that we have succeeded in ruling the 
African, in controlling him well nigh completely. The other is that 
we have nevertheless been ruled by the African; that we have been 
ruled and restrained and limited in our political life, in much of our 
intellectual life, by the fact of his presence. 

Granted that we mean to maintain our supremacy, must we con- 
tinue to pay so dear for it? I myself do grant that we mean for the 
present to keep the African substantially where he is in politics. It 
does not seem to me probable, it does not seem to me within the 
range of the politically possible, that the South will at present grant 
him anything approaching political equality with white men. I am 
heartily in favor of gradually extending reasonable political privi- 
leges, as a recognition and reward of worth, to the best Negroes. 
Now that the South is let alone, I believe this can be done safely if 
it is done cautiously, tentatively, watchfully, always and solely by 
the Southern people themselves. I sincerely wish they may do it; 
and to that end I sincerely wish that the Negroes, by ceasing from 
their own solidarity, by acting and voting as Americans rather than 
as Negroes, may make it more and more seem safe to do it. But 
nothing will be done by the Southern people, within any period of 
time which we need now consider, that will endanger their control 
of the situation. 

And nothing of that sort is any longer likely to be done by the 
North, or by the nation, against the will of the Southern people. 
That is a fact which deserves the strongest possible emphasis. For 
it is, in my judgment, a fact which marks the transition to a new 
period in the history of the Southern question; to a period in which 
we need not any longer be controlled as we have been—in which we 
ought not to be controlled as we have been—by the fact of the pres- 
ence of the African among us; to a period in which, if we ourselves 
are not wanting in patriotism and in will, we may cease to be solid, 
cease to be politically impotent and negligible in national affairs. 
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Northern public opinion no longer demands interference with our 
internal political régime. The Republican party no longer makes any 
real threat of such interference. There is not even any really strong 
faction in that party which makes such a threat. Southern Repub- 
licans, in those states in which they have any strength, have sub- 
stantially if not expressly acquiesced in what has been done>to take 
the African out of politics. The long menace is removed. 

Let us therefore turn back to the already enumerated causes and 
fashions of our political isolation and impotence in the Union and 
see how, with this relief, we may hope to overcome them. 

As for the surviving feeling of hostility or distrust in the North, 
we can best overcome it by disregarding it; by ourselves ceasing to 
entertain a like feeling, the chief cause and justification for which 
no longer exists; by this very policy which I am now advocating of 
coming out from our reclusion and entering more and more fully and 
heartily into affairs that belong to all Americans. 

As to our mere unlikenesses to other sections in manners and 
habits and characteristics, we cannot at once or speedily drop them. 
As I have said, it would not be clear gain if we should. I for one 
do not wish to see Southerners become precisely like other Ameri- 
cans, any more than I wish to see New Englanders grow like West- 
erners or vice versa. But we may learn to treat these things as 
merely what they are—interesting and not in the least unhealthy 
provincial variations, entirely comparable to the still more sharp and 
striking provincial variations of Englishmen or Frenchmen. We can 
simply cease to give to such differences any political significance or 
effect; and as we do that we shall, I pols find other sections at 
least ee pace with our tolerance. 

With such weakness as we have felt from our comparative pov- 
erty I need not stop to deal. For that, happily, is disappearing. Our 
long grueling in adversity seems to be nearing its term. We shall 
be henceforth in more danger from the political aggressions of wealth 
among ourselves than from outside oppression or arrogance because 
we are poor. 

So, too, with our burden of illiteracy and ignorance. Though 
still heavy enough in all conscience, it is at least perceptibly lighten- 
ing. Our people are aroused to the shame and the misery of it. 
There is still, it is true, much fear and dislike of the schoolhouse for 
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Negroes. But a healthier sentiment and opinion grow apace. That 
wise leadership of the Negroes themselves which has turned from 
unpractical and impracticable schemes of education to the sort of 
training which at present they most need, and which it is to the 
interest of the whites to give them, is making steadily for the sensible 
view of the whole subject. Our present most pressing need would 
seem to be the need of more thorough colleges and more fully 
equipped universities for the higher training of our chosen young 
men, our future leaders, and for clearer and firmer standards of 
admission and graduation. But that these things are coming, and 
coming fast, it is impossible to doubt. 

It remains to deal with the oppressive habit of our public opinion 
and with our practice of political solidarity. I take the two things 
together because, when it comes to the question of change and a 
better usage, they stand together. The spirit that sustains the one 
sustains the other; and the spirit that overcomes the one will over- 
come the other. It is my belief that Southerners may now, without 
endangering the social order they have borne and sacrificed so much 
to maintain, assert the same right other Americans exercise to be of 
any political party they please, or of no political party, according to 
their individual convictions; and when they do generally assert that 
right Southern public opinion will soon cease to be the tyrannous 
thing it has been. The opportunity of our present immunity once 
fully accepted, the fear and apprehension which have oppressed us 
once shaken off, we may and we should swiftly enter into our political 
birthright as Americans. No longer blindly committed to one polit- 
ical party, we may and should demand our reasonable share of leader- 
ship and control in both—or, if more should be added, in all. No 
longer hampered and held back by insecurity at home, our leaders 
of all parties may and should prove themselves at Washington as 
national, as American, as any others they shall there encounter. The 
South may and should rise again at least to equality with other sec- 
tions in the Union, and confidently and hopefully assume at least an 
equal share of the noble burden of the destinies of the Republic. 

Here is an emancipation which may well lift up the hearts and 
minds of us all; which may well mean a renascence of all our finer 
forces; which might well stir art awake, kindle a literature. 

To have done what we could to win for the South this release, 
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to create this opportunity, has been the privilege of those of us who, 
coming to manhood after Reconstruction, have refused to inherit its 
bitterness. To make full use of the opportunity is now the richer 
privilege of those who, coming to manhood at what we fondly hope 
is the.end of the entire period of the South’s enforced isolation, shall 
refuse to inherit the habit of reclusion, the absorption in a single 
issue, the restraint, the weakness, which that isolation has entailed. 
It is the privilege, it is the plain duty, of the new generation to 
make this high resolve: 

“Henceforth, though we be Southerners, and would not cease to 
be Southerners, we shall also be, in the fullest sense, Americans. 
Though we be, and must be, guides and guardians and therefore, 
for a time at least, rulers of this backward race which dwells among 
us, we will not ourselves be ruled by our own rulership. Hence- 
forth, we will ourselves be free.” 


THE POETRY OF HENRY TIMROD* 


JAMES E. ROUTH, JR. 


MERICA has produced many writers but few schools of letters, 

few abiding traditions handed down from writer to writer. Be- 
sides the New England tradition, there is the ill-fated Charleston 
tradition of the Southeast that, reaching out into Georgia, included 
Sidney Lanier and then died at the verge of maturity. But there 
have been few if any other such traditions, few local or particularist 
schools of letters in America. 

It was to one of these two schools that Timrod belonged, and it 
is largely with the school that we consider him—in the rare moments 
when we consider him at all. By himself he is scarcely even a name, 
for few know him. And yet taken as representative of his school, 
he is one of its strongest upholders. Simms and Hayne, as worthy 
figures as they were in contemporary life, are, as poets, minor to the 
verge of mediocrity. Lanier alone of the school can proudly raise 
his head, posthumously speaking, in the first ranks of American verse, 
and feel himself a peer in the society of Poe, Longfellow, or Whit- 
tier. Between these two extremes of this very fragmentary Charles- 
ton, or Southeastern, school of letters stood Timrod, neither great 
nor small, a good minor poet at his best and a mediocre one at his 
worst. At this evaluation we usually let him go. But is it not 
worth while to look once more at the man before we set his work 
to gather dust on the shelf, or pigeonhole him in our critical desk- 
top? What is he really worth? Is there anything to him beside his 
safely famous “Carolina”? If so, what? And what is its nature? 

At the outset of this inquiry an important fact confronts us—the 
fact that the text of Timrod’s poetry, as we have it, is probably cor- 
rupt, and corrupt not merely in a few scattering words, but in whole 
phrases, sometimes in stanzas. Most of the Timrod poetry we have 
was edited by Hayne, whom we may justly suspect—to judge from 
his own poems—of being rather careless, and sometimes slovenly. 
From this source many errors may have come into Timrod’s text. 

* July, 1910. Routh was at this time adjunct Professor of English in the 


University of Virginia. Author of The Rise of Classical English Criticism (1915), 
he later taught at Tulane, Oglethorpe, and the University of Georgia (Atlanta). 
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I have noted in the case of six of the poems of Timrod variant 
readings which appear in contemporary newspaper reprints. The 
poems are “A Year’s Courtship,” “Madeline,” “The Past,” “To 
Thee,” “Christmas,” “Ode Sung on the Occasion of Decorating the 
Graves of the Confederate Dead at Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston, 
S. C., 1867.” In many instances the variations are slight, and doubt- 
less the text of the standard Memorial Edition’ gives the correct 
version. ‘The variations, however, arouse our suspicions. It is so 
easy for an editor to follow blindly an earlier edition. And the 
earlier editions of Timrod emanated from Hayne. In two cases, by 
comparing poems of Timrod with contemporary manuscripts,” I have 
found variations so marked that the poems in question, “Youth and 
Manhood” and “Sonnet I” of the standard edition, can scarcely be 
called the same in the manuscript and standard versions. It is thus 
apparent that the Timrod we read may not always be the true Tim- 
rod. But at present we must make the best of what we have. 

There is also another evil which the admirer of Timrod must 
needs struggle with. The poet is often pedestrian, or as our college 
slang has it, bromidic. For sublimely humorless platitudes—espe- 
cially platitudes on love—it would be hard to find an equal of Tim- 
rod—unless it be Hayne. Even of the poems that start well, half 
collapse into miserable failures before they reach any possible 
dénouement or any speculative conclusion. As a consequence we must 
read Timrod selectively, must pick our way through the volume of 
his poetry like a cat crossing a wet street. One advantage, however, 
our poet has over Hayne in this matter. The poetry of the older 
man has just enough facility to attract and hold our attention by its 
surface color, and thereby debauch our minds subtly without our 
knowing it. Timrod is never merely facile. He is poetic and worth 
while, or he is pure twaddle, with no delusive and rage-provoking 
middle mood. He is a vein of poetic ore in a mountain of platitude; 
but the ore is there, and it is pure and brilliant. 

Still a third difficulty with which the reader of Timrod is con- 
fronted is his reticence. He is doubtful of his own powers at times. 

* Printed at Boston, and reprinted at Richmond in 1901. 


*For a description of these manuscripts, see note by the present writer in the 
South Atlantic Quarterly, April, 1908, “An Unpublished Poem of Timrod.” 
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The breath that swept by spirit was 
A feeling, not a power.? 


This uncertainty doubtless passed many a time into a sensitive 
withdrawal from the vulgarities of the market place. The very 
slightness of the bulk of his verse suggests a fastidious delicacy about 
rushing into print, due perhaps in part to a feeling of his own pos- 
sible unworthiness, but more in all probability to the feeling that 
there is something repulsive about offering the most sacred sentiments 
of the heart for sale upon the street corner for the veriest vulgarian 
to haggle over. Sometimes there is a curious feeling that thoughts 
once expressed are flown away into the world, and so lost to the poet: 


Why am I silent from year to year? 
Needs must I sing on these blue March days? 
What will you say, when I tell you here, 
That already, I think, for a little praise, 
I have paid too dear? 


For, I know not why, when I tell my thought, 
It seems as though [I fling it away; 
And the charm wherewith a fancy is fraught, 
When secret, dies with the fleeting lay 
Into which it is wrought. 


So my butterfly-dreams their golden wings 
But seldom unfurl from their chrysalis; 
And thus I retain my loveliest things, 
While the world, in its worldliness, does not miss 
What a poet sings. 


And yet, in spite of these difficulties in the way of reading him, 
Timrod lives. 

In temperament the man was essentially Charlestonian. Unlike 
his literary neighbors he was not of aristocratic family, and the pride 
of power is noticeably absent in his poetry.* But in most other 
essentials he is closely allied in spirit with Hayne and Lanier. In 
art as well he was of the same group. His landscape, notably, is of 
the genre of Lanier’s; the love poems are strikingly like Hayne’s. 

* Not in the standard edition. See South Atlantic Quarterly, January, 1903. 

“That he was possessed, though, of personal pride as strong and perhaps as 


effective, there is evidence. See the letter from Hayne to Mrs. Laighton concerning 
him; South Atlantic Quarterly, January, 1903. 
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Compare Lanier’s “Corn” with Timrod’s “Cotton Boll,” and the 
similarity appears at once. Not only is the spirit the same, but the 
strength and romance of the Southeastern coloring. In other poems 
the images that Timrod seems to like best often recall Lanier, or 
more exactly the spirit of Lanier and the outward aspect of their 
common home; Timrod’s “pine and palm,” for example, which with 
something of Lanier’s touch catches the exact tone of a land neither 
cool nor yet tropic. Or again, recall for a moment Lanier’s “Marshes 
of Glynn”; then read in Timrod: 


Out in the lonely wood the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court with green festoons 
The banks of dark lagoons. 


The music and degree of inspiration are far different; but the 
genre of the landscape is the same. 

Sometimes Timrod’s landscape loses the feeling of locality with- 
out losing the local color. The “Cotton Boll” is Southern, but the 
predominating mood is not local; it is the broad warm feel of an 
open air summer day in any Southern landscape. The landscape of 
the North is circumscribed, the hills press close in, and the tone is 
a tone of quiet loveliness merging here and there into coziness. The 
Southern landscape of the coast country is uncircumscribed by its low 
hills; it is broad and daring in its breadth; and it is not cozy. Stately 
it is sometimes, romantic always, but this is different from coziness. 
Moreover there is about it a sort of aloofness from the affairs of 
the world: not aloofness of pride, but the aloofness of an ever- 
brooding mysterious calm that seems to lie always over the land- 
scape. It is the spirit of Timrod’s landscape, the spirit of his “Cotton 
Boll,” the spirit of Lanier’s landscape in its more quiet moods. 

In the midst of these warm mysterious distances stretching ever 
away into a nameless unknown, and ever lulled by the passionless 
chant of the sea, in this awful yet peaceful calm, even spring has 
something of pathos about it, not sorrow but a melancholy that 
speaks strangely and softly of unworldly things: 


Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air 
Which dwells in all things fair, 

Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 
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Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 
Its fragant lamps, and turns 
Into a royal court with green festoons 


The banks of dark lagoons. 


In the deep heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 


Sometimes the language has a descriptive poignancy that goes yet 
deeper: 


Still there’s a sense of blossoms yet unborn 
In the sweet airs of morn. 


Curiously mingling with such imagery is the Southerner’s naive con- 
ception of the Northern climate: 


All the wild songs of wind and wave, 
Of toppling berg and grinding floe, 
And the dread avalanche of snow. 

Like Lanier, again, Timrod was in his landscape sometimes 
broader than the Southeast. His land, despite all its “tropic” lux- 
uriance, is essentially a new American land, a generalized land of 
“transatlantic pine and paint.” In respect of this breadth Timrod 
was narrower than Lanier, who was at times as broad in sympathy 
as all humanity., Yet his sympathies were always potentially, and on 
a few occasions practically, catholic enough to save him from 
parochialism. 

In Timrod’s love poems, which are of the Hayne stamp, he 
shows almost none of the power that appears in his landscapes. In 
love he is not convincing, in fact painfully conventional. The love 
poetry is also a bit fulsome, and doubtless gave rise, more than any 
other of his verse, to Professor Barrett Wendell’s stricture,’ that he 
is “amiably florid to a degree which in the North would have always 
seemed a little ridiculous.” But his devotion to beauty is real; and 
when he comes to less trying situations it is sometimes effective, as, 
when dreaming of the dramatic possibilities of his own land, he 
writes in a poetical address on the occasion of the opening of a new 
theatre at Richmond: 


° Literary History of America. 
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But all at last shall vindicate the right, 

Crime shall be meted with its proper pain, 

Motes shall be taken from the doubter’s sight, 

And Fortune’s general justice rendered plain. 

Of honest laughter there shall be no dearth, 

Wit shall shake hands with humor grave and sweet, 
Our wisdom shall not be too wise for mirth, 

Nor kindred follies want a fool to greet. 


Of all the notes, though, that Timrod struck, the greatest by far 
was that that rang upon his trumpet blast in time of war. Timrod 
as a poet who felt keenly the spirit of his surroundings was pleasing; 
Timrod echoing the battle cry, if not positively great, at least had 
something of the sublime about him: 


Calm as that second summer which precedes 
The first fall of the snow, 

In the broad sunlight of heroic deeds, 
The City bides the foe. 


As yet, behind their ramparts stern and proud, 
Her bolted thunders sleep— 

Dark Sumter, like a battlemented cloud, 
Looms o’er the solemn deep. 


No Calpe frowns from lofty cliff or scar 
To guard the holy strand, 

But Moultrie holds in leash her dogs of war 
Above the level sand. 


And down the dunes a thousand guns lie couched, 
Unseen, beside the flood— 

Like tigers in some Orient jungle crouched 
That wait and watch for blood. 


As he says elsewhere, 


No fairer land hath fired a poet’s lays, 
Or given a home to man! 


Is it strange that he loved it? Is it strange that when he saw it 
trampled beneath the cruel feet of war he burst into a stream of 
patriotism that was bitter and vindictive? Is it strange that he should 
become even incoherent in his passion and write: 
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Oh, help us, Lord! to roll the crimson flood 

Back on its course, and, while our banners wing 
Northward, strike with us! till the Goth shall cling 

To his own blasted altar-stones, and crave 

Mercy; and we shall grant it, and dictate 

The lenient future of his fate 

There, where some rotting ships and crumbling quays 
Shall one day mark the Port which ruled the Western seas. 


But let us turn away from this side of Timrod, not because of the 
undignified violence of the sentiment, so far from the poise of 
greater men in misfortune, but simply because this, like most of its 
sort that Timrod wrote, is bad poetry, as poetry. 

But, if war produced this violence, it also produced a deeper and 
more finely tempered philosophy in the poet. Perhaps there was in 
this spirit somewhat of his own doom by the hand of disease. There 
was also certainly much somber reflection over the fate of his land. 
And yet in the midst of it all, wild nature, cruel kindly nature, so 
cruel in its kindness and withal so soothing in its cruelty, was ever 
with him. The unknown dead are buried, 


And Nature’s self, with eyes unwet, 
Oblivious of the crimson debt 

To which she owes her April grace, 
Laughs gayly o’er their burial-place. 


Sometimes he rises into the regions of a more daring sort of 
speculation, though it must be added that the atmosphere of these 
heights was an atmosphere he breathed with difficulty and it would 
seem almost unwillingly. He blunders into these regions, as it 
were, rather than voluntarily progresses as an explorer, and finding 
himself in strange regions, usually takes but a hasty look about him— 
then goes home again. 


Are these wild thoughts, thus fettered in my rhymes, 
Indeed the product of my heart and brain? 

How strange that on my ear the rhythmic strain 
Falls like faint memories of far-off times! 

When did I feel the sorrow, act the part, 

Which I have striv’n to shadow forth in song? 

In what dead century swept that mingled throng 
Of mighty pains and pleasures through my heart? 
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Not in the yesterdays of that still life 

Which I have passed so free and far from strife, 
But somewhere in this weary world I know, 

In some strange land, beneath some orient clime, 
I saw or shared a martyrdom sublime, 

And felt a deeper grief than any later woe. 


As a rule Timrod is not a daring poet: he is afraid, or unwilling, 
to venture far from home. He reflects his age, sometimes with bril- 
liant power, but he never leads it. Or, as Professor Barrett Wendell 
somewhat obliquely puts it, “He had in him the stuff of which poetry 
is made, and the circumstances of his career made some of his ex- 
pression of it admirable.” But, if Timrod did not lead his age, 
when his age rose to the splendid crash of war, the poet’s spirit rose 
with it, and under the influence of an all-pervasive sentiment he 
spoke in tones that were as clear and as commanding as the ring of 
trumpets that lead to battle. 


Call on thy children of the hill, 
Wake swamp and river, coast and rill, 
Rouse all thy strength and all thy skill, 


Carolina! 


What then shall we say of Timrod’s poetry? Are not these things 
worth while? 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON MIGE 
VILLAGE — A MANUFACTURERS YiGw 


THOMAS FLEMING PARKER 


N SOUTH CAROLINA 150,000 persons, or one-fifth of its 

white population, live in cotton mill villages, while in the counties 
of Greenville, Spartanburg, and Anderson one-third of the popula- 
tion is in these villages; and the villages continue to grow. The 
South Carolina mill village is usually a separate community, some- 
times having a population of over five thousand inhabitants. It is 
entirely owned and controlled by the mill, and its residents have no 
village corporation of any kind. These villages are built by the mill 
managements for the simple reason that their people could not other- 
wise be housed near a mill. Being indigenous to their locality, they 
attract much more attention from strangers than from Southerners; 
for strangers seeing in them for the first time the general poverty 
and other distressful conditions of our people, handicapped as they 
have been with legacies from slavery and war, associate these only 
with the village. But all Carolinians know that these villagers are of 
the same stock as they themselves, being composed as a class of the 
less successful, to whom the mills have offered much better wages, 
with better labor and living conditions, than they had before.’ 

It is undeniable that South Carolina mill managements, owing to 
various causes, come into closer personal touch with their individual 


* October, 1910. “In substance, an address delivered on this subject by request 
on Benefactor’s Day at Trinity College, October 3, 1910.” Parker (1860-1926) 
was a progressive and humanitarian mill executive, President, 1900-1912, of the 
Monaghan Mills in Greenville, South Carolina; and Vice-President of the Parker 
Cotton Mills Company, a chain of sixteen mills, from 1912 until he retired in 
1916 to devote himself to the welfare of Greenville. He formed the Municipal 
League there, founded the Greenville Public Library with his own money, and 
organized the Salvation Army Hospital and the Phyllis Wheatley Center for Negroes. 
Among his other published writings are: “The South Carolina Cotton Mill—A 
Manufacturer’s View,” in the South Atlantic Quarterly for October, 1909; Some 
Educational and Legislative Needs of South Carolina Mill Villages (Columbia, 
1911); and Practical Welfare Work in Cotton Mills (New York, International 
Committee Y.M.C.A., Industrial Department, n.d.). 

*A former article, published in the South Atlantic Quarterly, October, 1909, 
dealt with the South Carolina mill, and this deals with its adjunct, the village. The 
article is limited to South Carolina villages, because the writer is more familiar 
with their conditions than those of other localities. 
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operatives and feel more interest in them as a body than do Eastern 
cotton manufacturers, and that South Carolina operatives have been 
benefited by coming to the mills; that the separate cottages of South- 
ern mill villages, with plenty of air and larger grounds, are better 
than the city tenements generally used by such operatives in the East, 
and that the village living conditions, as a rule, are steadily improv- 
ing. Nor are these actual conditions affected by the fact that the 
immense influence of the mills for good in the state has been only 
incidental to making money for their stockholders, and that the build- 
ing of churches and schools in the villages and contributing to their 
support by the corporations was largely a business necessity. It must 
also be recognized that, because the villages are owned by the cor- 
porations and are entirely separated from ‘other communities, the 
villagers are dependent on the corporations for their environment 
to a much greater extent than are operatives in New England, who 
live in a city with its numerous helpful agencies. 

This population has only recently been collected under conditions 
radically new to it, and for obvious reasons, therefore, is going to 
change for better or for worse. It has as yet no labor unions, nor 
has it been much used by demagogues. The best development of its 
peculiar potentialities for good and the control of those for evil con- 
stitute a problem vitally affecting the state at every point, political, 
religious, commercial, and social, for the solution of which the most 
modern methods of scientific investigation and of high organization 
can well be employed. 

Steady work under sanitary and moral conditions, an equitable 
wage, reasonable hours of labor, and a proper age limit are among 
the essentials for the well-being of employees; but living conditions 
outside of the factory which we are discussing are but little less 
important, and over these in the Southern cotton mill village the 
manufacturer has irresistible power in some directions and a strong 
influence in others. Individuals, communities, and state authorities 
have also their influence and power. Indeed, recognition is now be- 
coming more general that the living and working conditions of any 
of the citizens of a state are public matters of vital importance to 
all citizens of that state and indeed of the whole nation. The 
children and youth of a people are unquestionably its most valuable 
assets, to be used wisely and not wastefully, and to be saved and 
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developed for the future as well as to be profitably employed for 
the present. 

The poorest one-fifth of the white population of a state, collected 
together for the first time from isolated homes into villages sur- 
rounded by conditions entirely new to it, makes a strong appeal to 
one’s sympathies, especially the young boys and the “little mothers” 
(girls of ten to fourteen years of age), who in the village so often 
care for the younger children and do the housekeeping. These people 
are illiterate and otherwise untaught; but they have good physical 
and mental ability, and when stimulated to a desire for better things 
quickly develop in character, intelligence, and efficiency. Most mill 
superintendents know from experience that any illiterate child who 
goes to the average village school for a year is thereby increased in 
mill efficiency, besides being made a better citizen in general; and 
what the school does for the child, other agencies can do for young 
men and women in the village. 

Remembering the importance of the issues involved and the 
responsiveness of the people, let us consider the agencies for good 
at work in these villages. Their preachers, as a class, are at present 
the least educated and efficient of their helpers. Of course there are 
some marked exceptions. They are furnished a house and are paid 
from $600.00 to $800.00 per annum salary, which often with their 
lack of education and perhaps limited capacity for work is as much as 
they could earn in any other occupation. The village school teacher 
does not receive an average salary of over $40.00 per month for 
nine months, or $360.00 per annum, and often overworked and 
underpaid has to teach as many as fifty or considerably more not 
well graded scholars. These teachers are mostly left to their own 
resources without helpful county or state supervision. All kinds of 
physicians practice in mill villages, including a few of the best and 
many of the worst, which latter class makes a specialty of them 
because they cannot get practice elsewhere. Such are the paid work- 
ers of most South Carolina villages. 

The cost of the buildings of the 140 South Carolina mills which 
had been built by 1907 was given by Mr. August Kohn in a series 
of able articles as over $100,000,000, and their total village popula- 
tion as 125,000; and he estimates that they had invested in school 
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buildings from $300,000 to $350,000, and had contributed to the 
building of 200 churches.” 

As probably every mill in South Carolina has made some invest- 
ments of this character, if we accept Mr. Kohn’s figures as correct 
we shall be justified in saying that the average mill, costing 
$714,285.00 and having a village population of 892 persons, has 
spent $2,500 in school buildings, has contributed to two church 
buildings, and has made some other small building investments. In 
addition, such a mill contributes perhaps as much as $500.00 per 
annum to the support of preachers, teachers, and other welfare 
agencies. 

Now, most mill managements have considered that expenses on 
the part of the corporation for better agencies than those above 
mentioned are unwarranted; but there can be few who, after careful 
consideration, will pronounce them adequate or at all on a par in 
efficiency with the agencies employed by the mills in the manufactur- 
ing of their products. For leaving out of account the salary of the 
general superintendent of the mill, we find that the foreman of each 
room is paid from $900 to $1500 per annum, according to the size 
of the mill, and that the average pay of operatives, including chil- 
dren, is $1.10 per day, or $28.00 per month, or $336 per annum, 
and that the pay of the efficient operative is $1.75 per day. 

The value of village church and school buildings depends more 
than is generally realized on the instruction given in them. Without 
competent workers and the active, earnest support of the mill authori- . 
ties, they perform their functions no better than a mill would with 
antiquated, useless machinery, for they make only a show and a 
noise, and appear to do what they do not do. 

These villagers as a result of their former isolation have every- 
thing to learn. Their children and youth have literally to be taught 
any organized game, and the housekeeper, in fact the entire village, 
is equally in need of similar “help for beginners,” which need is 
none the less real because mostly overlooked or taken for granted 
as incurable. And through no one’s fault, but as the result of past 
and present local circumstances, few, if any, manufacturing villages 
of the world are more destitute of interest and amusements for the 


* The Cotton Mills of South Carolina by August Kohn, published in book form 
in 1907, by the News & Courier, Charleston, S. C. 
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people than are those of the average South Carolina mills, where 
the new arrivals to civilization have nothing to do outside the mill 
but “hang round the house or store,” and occasionally attend church 
or a secret-order meeting. 

If mills could afford a yearly average expenditure of one per cent 
of their capital for adequate buildings and competent welfare work- 
ers with active support by the presidents, the villagers would quickly 
be revolutionized, and not only would they retain a true friendli- 
ness towards the management, which is decreasing, but would escape 
the future control of demagogues and labor agitators. 

In South Carolina the mill companies are the only source of 
village financial aid, for all stockholders take for granted that the 
company is doing what is right and best about the village, and 
never make any personal contributions; nor do outside organizations 
or communities do so, with the exception of moderate contributions 
from the Baptist and Methodist Home Mission Boards, and a very 
few other scattered contributions.* Though no mill has made an 
average annual outlay of one per cent of its capital on welfare work, 
yet some ten have undertaken such work more extensively than the 
average mill with only its church, school, and secret-order hall, and 
these efforts have for some time attracted considerable attention in 
this state and elsewhere. 

Welfare work in South Carolina villages has been a gradual out- 
growth of the effort of the corporation to meet local needs by the 
employment of trained workers assisted by the mill presidents. Its 
motive has been a genuine desire to help the operative, and methods 
have been found profitable alike to the employees and employers. 
It has endeavored to inspire each employee with a desire to do his 
best and to furnish him with the means of doing it in a helpful 
environment. The principal agencies employed to the present among 
these mills doing this work, though no one mill has all of them, are 
medical dispensaries, with loan closets and rooms for surgical opera- 
tions, and baths, all under the supervision of a trained nurse who 
also teaches a health club and does district nursing; clubhouses for 
men and women, well equipped as social and educational centers, 

* Other denominations contribute a little in a very few villages. The portion 


of a mill’s tax applied to the public school fund fully equals the amount paid by 
the state and county to that mill’s public school. 
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with gymnasium, baths, classrooms, and so forth, all under the man- 
agement of an educated and competent secretary; savings banks; 
well-regulated libraries with competent librarians; nursery kinder- 
gartens and day nurseries; parks with swimming pools and shower 
baths for men and women and splash pools for the children; cooking 
and sewing classes, taught by teachers with diplomas for such work; 
night classes in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and music for 
both sexes, and in mill calculations, textile designing and mechanical 
drawing for men, all classes being taught by paid teachers; debating 
clubs and literary societies under competent leadership; well-organized 
village fairs for educational purposes; instruction in keeping yards, 
gardens, and so forth, with prizes for the best. A number of our 
mills have adopted a very liberal policy in case of accidents, prac- 
tically making them a charge against the company whether they are 
the operative’s fault or not. They also freely advance money on 
time due in the office to their operatives where it seems needed, or 
lend money in small amounts at a moderate rate of interest. 

Repainting a village and repairing buildings cannot be included 
in welfare work, but much improvement now being done can be so 
classed, such as planting shade trees, lighting the streets and houses 
with electricity, plastering with wood fiber for freedom from bugs, 
placing water and toilets in the cottages in connection with village 
septic tanks and other such work. Such improvements make the 
lives of operatives better worth living, and naturally attract and 
develop a high class of operatives. And after all, what we need in 
our villages is not so much numbers as efficiency, general intelligence, 
and character; for unintelligent, unskilled labor is in the long run 
not only unprofitable but dangerous to capital. 

In one of the villages last referred to the attempt is being made 
to conduct welfare work as thoroughly and systematically as is manu- 
facturing. Stress is laid on the efficiency of the workers rather than 
on the buildings, which to the present are few. A yearly census is 
taken in which the age, name, and occupation of each person is given, 
and the needs of each are discussed by the welfare workers. The 
whole village is organized, as it were, into departments which co- 
operate for the general good. A strong village spirit has been devel- 
oped, which prides itself on the increasing Christian character, thrift, 
education, efficiency, and general good citizenship of the people. 
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This mill was organized ten years ago and has been in operation 
nine years, and its welfare work has been of very gradual growth. 
The population of the village is over 1600 inhabitants and the mill 
employs over 500 operatives. The 216 families living in the vil- 
lage have resided there without a break in residence as follows: 46 
less than one year; 36 one year; 40 two years; 26 three years; 29 
four years; 15 five years; II six years; 6 seven years; 5 eight years; 
5 nine years. Of these families 78 returned after having left. The 
above list does not include more than 30 families who have bought 
their own homes. 

The counted visits for twelve months at its clubhouses were 
47,168; the number of visits paid and received by welfare workers 
was 8,549; the total school enrollment for nine months was 305; the 
average school attendance during nine months was 161; the total 
kindergarten enrollment for nine months was 46; the number of 
baths taken in twelve months was 14,361; the number of books from 
libraries taken home during the same period was 2,569. The final 
test of the schools and of the other helpful agencies in this village is 
the degree of improvement produced by them in the health, good 
order, and cleanliness of the village, and in the thrift, education, 
efficiency, and good citizenship of the individuals. 

An outline of the state of welfare work in South Carolina mill 
villages would be incomplete without special mention of a splendid 
body of men and women who began their careers in such work in 
cotton-mill villages in that state. Thus under efficient leadership of 
international secretaries, the local secretaries of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation through study and through devotion to high ideals are render- 
ing an invaluable service and making for themselves a noble record 
of worthy achievement in South Carolina, and from its mill villages 
are entering numerous industries in other states. 

Too much importance has been attached to the fear of “pauper- 
izing” villagers by assisting them. It is hard to see how furnishing 
teachers and places of instruction can pauperize people when usually 
each member of the family, except the housekeeper, of twelve years 
and over works in the mill ten hours daily. And it is hardly to be 
expected that poor people should build churches or schools to any 
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large extent in the mill corporation’s village, which they may desire 
to leave, or be required to leave, at any time. 

While some progress has been made in the developing of suc- 
cessful welfare work in South Carolina, we have yet much to learn 
about dignifying labor by certain industrial practices and by furnish- 
ing fitting surroundings; and there are some promising lines of wel- 
fare work which to the present have not been attempted. Among 
these are systems of long-service premiums and sick and death bene- 
fits to employees of standing, which incentives, if properly worked 
out, would all serve other useful purposes in addition to preventing 
unnecessary moving from mill to mill, and a number of which have 
been successfully introduced elsewhere by practical corporations, such 
as the United States Steel Corporation. 

It is also to be hoped that in coming years our villages will con- 
tain not only agencies paid for by the mill corporations, but also 
memorial buildings built by directors and large stockholders as public 
monuments to Southern big-hearted generosity and to the genuineness 
of the good will of the mills to the “men behind the guns” and 
their families, who according to their ability have often bravely 
helped in the fight which brought honor and profit to the directors 
and stockholders. 

Such welfare work as has been described blesses giver and re- 
ceiver; for it builds prosperity on an indestructible foundation of 
education, peace, and good will, and when united with other neces- 
sary good business management must not only be financially profitable, 
but also must raise manufacturing up to a higher plane than it could 
otherwise occupy, no matter what its financial success, on account of 
its voluntary and unselfish social service to its workers, to the com- 
munity, and to the state. 

We love South Carolina and cherish her past; on her the sun of 
prosperity has shone brightly; she has had many patriots, statesmen, 
soldiers, divines, scholars, men of affairs, and worthy humbler citi- 
zens. The blighting hand of war and “reconstruction” devastated 
her fair fields and for a period closed her doors of learning; a great 
sorrow seized upon her and her sun was dimmed; but adversity never 
subdued the indomitable spirit of her people. They, each in his 
place, rescued her. Sorrow is fleeing; her doors of learning are open- 
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ing; her fields are preparing to bloom with a new prosperity, and the 
lifting mist discloses for the first time her whole territory dotted 
over with camps of industry, in which with surprising rapidity strag- 
glers have been mobilized into an army. This army has to be trained 
and perfected; facts are to be faced and seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties to be overcome that the God of our fathers may be our 
God and that the safety and greatness of our beloved state may be 
secured to all generations, not by the might and wealth of a few, 
but by the education, development, and patriotism of a united people. 


THE ROCKEFELLER COMMISSION’S 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST HOOKWORM* 


WILLIAM H. GLASSON 


HE ORGANIZED campaign on American soil for the eradica- 

tion of hookworm disease began in the island of Puerto Rico. 
At the close of the War with Spain, living conditions for the masses 
in that island were bad because of the war and of a failure to make 
crops. In August, 1899, while the military government was in con- 
trol, a terrible cyclone visited the island. The loss of life was great, 
and there was a general condition of destitution among the poorer 
inhabitants. Dr. Bailey K. Ashford, of the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army, was placed in charge of a large field hospital 
to aid in caring for the sufferers. He was feeding many people who 
were said to be starving, but he did not find that they improved as 
he expected. Abundant food failed to produce any appreciable effect 
upon the prevalent anemia. Therefore Dr. Ashford came to the con- 
clusion that there existed some other cause not only for the condition 
of these patients but also for that of the great number of anemics 
found throughout Puerto Rico. After investigation of many cases, 
he was led to examine the feces of the patients, found eggs present, 
and established the fact that the hookworm was the cause of the 
disease. 

Subsequently Dr. Ashford returned to the United States, where 
he made a survey of the available literature of this parasitic disease. 
Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles, of the United States Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service, who had found that the hookworm occurred 
in the United States, was also engaged in the study of the same prob- 
lem. His work was to result later in the establishment of the Rocke- 
feller Sanitary Commission to combat the disease in the Southern 
states. In the meantime, Dr. Ashford, in January, 1902, returned 
to Puerto Rico and began with Dr. Walter W. King, of the Marine 


* April, 1911. Glasson (1874-1946) was joint editor of the Quarterly from 
1905 to 1919. He was Professor of Economics in Trinity College and Duke Uni- 
versity, 1902-1940, and Dean of the Graduate School, 1926-1938. At the end of 
the issue in which this article appeared, Glasson inserted a long digest of the report 
of the Commission on its work through 1g10, the report having reached him after 
his article was in type. 
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Hospital Service, a study of one hundred cases in the Tricoche Hos- 
pital at Ponce. With the more complete information thus obtained, 
an earnest effort was made to secure an appropriation for the study 
and treatment of anemia in Puerto Rico. In February, 1904, the 
legislature of Puerto Rico appropriated five thousand dollars, and the 
work was put in charge of a commission consisting of Drs. Ashford, 
King, and Gutierrez. 

The commission attacked its problem in the face of incredulity 
and with but few friends. It had a difficult situation to meet. A 
field hospital was established, a clinic regularly conducted, and thou- 
sands were treated. Recovery of health caused these persons to depart 
enthusiastic and to spread the good news. The cures made a tre- 
mendous impression. In five months the five thousand dollars was 
spent, 5,049 cases had been treated, and the commission withdrew to 
San Juan to prepare a report. In March, 1905, the legislature 
appropriated fifteen thousand dollars to continue the work. Indif- 
ference and doubt had been overcome. The people of the island now 
realized that the anemia could be cured and came for treatment in 
immense numbers. Preventive work was also begun, and the patients 
were instructed how to keep their houses and surroundings clean and 
sanitary. 

The Puerto Rican legislative assembly of 1906 gave striking 
recognition to the success achieved and to the need for further work 
by creating a permanent Puerto Rico Anemia Commission and by 
appropriating fifty thousand dollars for its use. At this point Drs. 
Ashford and King returned to their military service, and Dr. Pedro 
Gutierrez Igaravidez became chairman of the new commission, with - 
two Puerto Rican physicians as his associates. Later a change was 
made in the law, and this work was placed under a bureau of the 
Department of Health, Charities, and Corrections of the island gov- 
ernment. Dr. Gutierrez retained the directorship of the service and 
has continued its campaign against disease successfully. This has been 
done largely by means of dispensaries, of which about sixty were 
maintained at various points in the island during 1909. At these dis- 
pensaries every sufferer may obtain a microscopic diagnosis, a free 
specific (thymol) for his disease, and printed matter and verbal ex- 
planation. Patients have been instructed how to take preventive 
measures against reinfection, and a beginning has been made in the 
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employment of sanitary inspectors to visit the homes of the people. 

In the five years up to June 30, 1909, 249,688 patients were 
treated at a total expense of $154,191. There were 426 deaths. The 
reports indicate from 40 to 50 per cent of complete cures. Many 
were so greatly improved in condition that they failed to return for 
treatment. In these cases a complete cure could not be established 
by microscopic examination. In November, 1910, Dr. Ashford stated 
that the number of persons officially treated in Puerto Rico had 
reached 287,000. He estimated that at least 30,000 had been pri- 
vately treated, thus making a total of considerably over 300,000 in 
a population enumerated as 1,118,012 in 1910. Although more 
than one in four of the population have been treated, there remain 
many people in the remote mountain districts who have not yet been 
reached by the relief agencies.” 

The progress and success of this campaign in Puerto Rico must 
have been full of suggestion and inspiration for those who were eager 
to combat the hookworm disease in the continental United States. In 
1900 Dr. Charles W. Stiles had made a trip of investigation through 
the Southern states. He saw thousands of cases, and predicted that 
large numbers of others would be found. For years Dr. Stiles car- 
ried on a campaign of publicity and agitation. He claimed that the 
shiftlessness and laziness of the so-called poor-white class in the South, 
as well as of many of the Negroes, was due to anemia caused by this 
parasite. Maintaining the widespread prevalence of the disease in 
that section, he pointed to the tremendous economic loss presumably 
due to sickness, inefficiency, and premature deaths among the suffer- 
ers. Dr. Stiles also asserted that the poor physical condition of many 
Southern cotton-mill operatives was caused by hookworm anemia 
rather than by the conditions of their employment. Philanthropic 
interest was aroused, and, in October, 1909, Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
gave a million dollars for the prompt execution of measures for the 
eradication of the hookworm disease. The administration of this 
fund was placed in charge of a commission made up of a number of 


*See Bulletin of the North Carolina Board of Health for December, 1910, page 
14. 
* See “Summary of a Ten Years’? Campaign against Hookworm Disease in Porto 
Rico,” reprinted from the Journal of the American Medical Association, May 28, 
1910, LIV, 1757-1761. Also see the Reports of the two Puerto Rico Anemia Com- 
missions for 1905 and for the fiscal year 1906-1907, published at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. 
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well-known physicians, educators, and publicists, including Dr. Stiles 
and Mr. Wickliffe Rose, who became administrative secretary of the 
commission. 

The Rockefeller Hookworm Commission, as it was originally 
called, was at first the subject of many facetious articles and editorials 
in Southern newspapers. Writers calculated the quantity of epsom 
salts and thymol which a million dollars would buy for use in dosing 
the Southern people, and they pictured the agents of the Commis- 
sion traveling through the South to administer the doses. Gradually, 
however, the importance, the methods, and the beneficent possibilities 
of the Commission’s work became better understood. The official 
name finally adopted for the Commission was The Rockefeller Sani- 
tary Commission for the Eradication of Hookworm Disease, with 
the short title Rockefeller Sanitary Commission. This name better 
describes the broad character of the task which the Commission has 
undertaken, especially in the direction of the prevention of disease 
through the introduction of improved sanitary precautions and con- 
veniences throughout the South. 

The Rockefeller Commission maintains its headquarters in the 
city of Washington. The year 1910 was largely occupied with prob- 
lems of organization. Practical wisdom has been shown by the 
adoption of a plan of co-operation with the health authorities already 
established in the several Southern states. The Commission is now 
co-operating in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana. If appli- 
cations are made from other states, they will be carefully considered. 
As to the methods of the Commission in co-operating with state 
authorities, the following is a typical procedure.* 

The Rockefeller Sanitary Commission makes an appropriation 
to the state board of health to be used in the eradication of hook- 
worm disease. The state board elects an executive officer, usually 
called assistant secretary or assistant commissioner, to direct the work, 
which remains constantly under the board’s supervision. Thus the 
campaign is conducted under the authority of a branch of the state 
government and is therefore not open to the objection of being inter- 

3 The writer is indebted to Mr. A. P. Bourland, of the administrative staff of 


the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, for information with regard to its method of 
procedure. 
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ference with local affairs by an outside agency. The assistant secre- 
tary for the eradication of hookworm disease makes a survey of his 
state to determine the extent and the degree of the infection. He 
divides the state into districts, appointing physicians as inspectors to 
locate infected persons and to bring about their treatment. In all 
cases where it is possible, the actual treatment is by the family 
physician. Various methods are used to provide for the care of the 
indigent. In no state, however, is it possible to employ a sufficient 
number of field workers to cover the whole state at once. 

Each inspector has four or five counties in which to operate. He 
takes each county separately, working with the co-operation of the 
local physicians, visiting schools, examining and diagnosing cases of 
the disease, visiting and inspecting farms, locating the whereabouts 
of the disease, and instructing those suffering from it as to an imme- 
diate cure and future prevention. Every inspector must be a licensed 
physician, must give his entire time to the work, and accept no fees 
for his services. Free microscopic examinations of the feces to detect 
the presence of the hookworm eggs are made by state boards of 
health. The inspectors may treat those who are too poor to employ 
a physician, but otherwise inspectors do not treat cases unless re- 
quested by the local physician. In this way, the effort is to make it 
possible for every citizen of a state to determine whether or not he 
or his family has the disease, to secure treatment, and to learn the 
means of prevention.* 

In order to prevent and stamp out the hookworm disease the 
Rockefeller Commission is seeking to bring about the construction 
and proper care of sanitary privies in the many localities where, in 
this respect, there has been little consideration for cleanliness and 
health. This preventive work may well have a far larger usefulness 
than that involved in the conquest of the hookworm disease. If suc- 
cessful, it will doubtless reduce the death rate from typhoid fever, 
which is high in the South, and will also diminish the amount of 
sickness and death resulting from other filth diseases. The Rocke- 
feller Commission is really engaged in the broad and constructive 
task of making the South a healthier part of the country in which to 
live. 


“This last paragraph describes the work of inspectors substantially as given in 
the Virginia Health Bulletin of June, 1910. 
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For the purpose of awakening public interest, many sweeping 
statements have been made with regard to the prevalence of the 
hookworm disease in the Southern states. Such statements have for 
their basis a rather limited amount of definite information. The 
Rockefeller Commission is in the period of organization. It has not 
as yet covered the ground sufficiently to make, with any degree of 
accuracy, a statement regarding the degree of infection in the states 
where it is co-operating. 

An example of the sort of evidence available as to the prevalence 
of hookworm disease in the South may be taken from North Caro- 
lina.2 The State Board of Health has recently examined a total of 
4,380 persons. These persons were not suspects but were taken at 
random from certain groups. The diagnosis was based on the micro- 
scopic recognition of hookworm eggs in the excreta. All the examina- 
tions were made in the State Laboratory of Hygiene. The result of 
the examinations follows: 


EXAMINED INFECTED 


North Carolina college students < ¢ 2 oe.) 5 300 126 
North Carolina soldiers— 
Finst Weeouimenite set ca cho 4. nt edoe Bee teen 372 139 
Second *Repimenties.. tt areec eco sty eee een 366 213 
‘Third, Repinenmt “i ou4- en Bee oe ee 73 24 
Naval, Reservestt{eer i itarne es 5 ee ee eee 218 63 
North Carolina orphans— 
Odd Fellows’ (Orphanage >. Une". ee 96 52 
Methodist (Orphanaze yf ee eee 131 80 
Presbyterian’ Orphanage 2-9. Sse ee 136 66 
Baptist Orphanage gnlee See eee 394 142 
Negro. Masonic ‘Orphanage’ j<-. ne... ,tasee 108 13 
Schools— 
Kanston.:::)... et. gta oye 4 eye aa ee 54 21 
Wayne. Cousity v0.0 te bette ee, nee ea 21 19 
Duplin County, 2.4. 2 (wean eee 19 13 
Wake County 6) 8c ee eee aes ee 119 32 
State’ Blind! ah .a ve ee eee ar ae 45 24 
Negro A. and: ML 4,0. e2 inept se cae ance 93 15 
McDowell, Yancey, and Mitchell counties ... 1,111 445 


® See Bulletin of the North Carolina Board of Health for December, 1910 
(Hookworm Edition), pp. 45-46. 
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mendcriCounty Mich School =<" (2 72...) 126 93 
pakcensvmlemer 5 Mews leis Ale. denials Baus 18 5 
Deaton Dea anda Wiiab! cok Welih akd Abeactte acne 226 113 
Ucar eO rnb: ous tall. Wier wate Aan 2 56 9 
Negro, Sampson (County )5i0 50. 95¢.0 8+ sack 15 i] 
Mount Olive, Professor Spencer............ 59 25 
Romy illeme, wien hs fed a Sewell oot le 102 9 
Warsaw. upline County)... 2: sees ae. 2 os 82 60 
Mle Dorell eek: cai ake Ny eget Aha hy case. 15 7 
Keines Mountain... 2 a s.4.s «dies 4s da oe arose 25 12 
“OCA ee aceite A ee ene ee ee 4,380 
MlRotalreiniecte dyes.) ex. cae 5 Se steele kon ans 1,842 
IMC ACOMiMIMTeCted . 0 ces arte Ales a cd eee 42 per cent 


The North Carolina Board of Health also says that the disease 
has been found in 86 of the 98 counties of the state, and that the 
doctors of the state report having treated about 10,000 cases. In this 
state the Rockefeller Commission’s campaign is well organized and 
is actively going forward. 

With regard to the results of the North Carolina investigations, 
the writer doubts whether there is warrant for saying that any par- 
ticular fraction of the population of the state is infected. Among a 
population of 2,200,000 people, 4,380 cases give a very small per- 
centage of examinations (about one-fifth of one per cent). Possibly 
the orphans, the soldiers of the national guard, the school children, 
and the inhabitants of McDowell, Yancey, and Mitchell counties 
come from either classes or sections where the infection is very much 
greater than is general throughout the state. Again it is worthy of 
notice that the infection is mild in many of the cases where it is 
found. Men capable of service in the state militia are hardly weak- 
lings. What has been established definitely is that very many people 
all through the rural sections of the state are infected to some degree 
—probably in most instances not severely. To make this conservative 
statement is not to underrate the value of the campaign against the 
hookworm disease. At this stage of the work we ought to have a 
clear comprehension of the limited character of our present informa- 
tion as to the extent and severity of infection. 

Perhaps, taking it broadly, the importance of the Rockefeller 
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Commisison’s work lies in the fact that it is an organized and aggres- 
sive campaign for better sanitation in the South. Thus a fight is 
being waged not against one but against many diseases. The success 
of the campaign must lessen the heavy burden of sickness, bring new 
vigor to great numbers of people, and accomplish the saving of 
thousands of lives. This new agency, created and endowed to for- 
ward the cause of human health and life, is still in its period of 
organization; there are as yet only limited achievements to chronicle; 
but its directors seem to possess such a combination of scientific skill 
and practical wisdom as promises marked achievement for the future. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF MATTER* 


WILLIAM HOWELL PEGRAM 


HAT IS matter? Is the world made of one substance, or 

of many substances? Such questions have puzzled the minds 
of men from the earliest times, and the quest for knowledge of the 
ultimate has been a fundamental characteristic of all systems of 
philosophy and science. With Parmenides matter is simply not- 
being as opposed to being. Plato attributed to matter something 
more than mere negative existence. With him it is the correlate of 
idea. Aristotle regarded it as purely potentiality, and utterly devoid 
of determination. Bishop Berkeley denied the existence of matter 
altogether, as did Lotze of our day. As opposed to the idea of the 
absolute continuity of matter as proposed by Anaxagoras, Democritus 
advanced the theory of the atom—a theory that has been held in 
some form to the present time. The Democritan atom had many 
sizes, shapes, and aggregations, which differences constituted the dif- 
ferences of material objects. The famous vortex rings of Helmholtz 
were imagined by Lord Kelvin to be the true form of the atom— 
the vortices being set up in the ether. Boscovitch held rather 
vaguely that the atom is merely a center of force. All views of 
this type were unprofitable and incapable of meeting the demands 
of experimental science. 

The modern scientific idea as to the structure of matter had its 
origin in Dalton’s atomic theory. His conception that the chem- 
ical elements are divisible into atoms is well crystallized in the minds 
of every student of science. But what scientific evidence have we of 
the existence of atoms and molecules as real and definite divisions 
of matter? The evidence is both inferential and direct. The whole 
of chemistry, most of physics, and a large portion of the natural 


* July, 1911. Pegram (1846-1928) was Professor of Chemistry in Trinity 
College. A strong link with the old college before it moved to Durham, Pegram 
had been executive officer at the time of the death of President Braxton Craven, 
his father-in-law (1881-1883); he was for a long time secretary of the faculty. He 
was the father of the physicist George B. Pegram, recently Dean of the Graduate 
Faculties and Chairman of War Research at Columbia University. This paper was 
his presidential address to the North Carolina Academy of Science, April 28, 1911. 
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sciences may be regarded as constituting a body of inferential evi- 
dence in support of the atomic theory. 

Of direct evidence one of the most striking examples is the 
Brownian movement, an adequate explanation of which has been 
given in the last few years. A naturalist, Brown, in 1827 observed 
with the microscope that fine particles of solid matter suspended in 
a liquid exhibit a state of rapid and perfectly irregular movement, 
reminding one of “a swarm of dancing gnats in a sunbeam.” He 
proved that the movement was not due to animalculae, and recog- 
nized that the smaller the particles the more rapid the movement. 
Recently Zsigmondy and Einstein have carefully investigated the 
whole matter with the aid of the marvelous ultramicroscope and have 
developed the theory that a small particle shares in the molecular 
motion of the surrounding liquid, and that except as to size there is 
no essential difference, from the standpoint of the molecular theory 
of heat, between a particle suspended in a liquid and a molecule in 
solution. This Brownian movement varies with the temperature— 
the particles moving more rapidly as the temperature increases—and 
varies in just the way that the kinetic molecular theory predicts. 
Moreover, the suspended particles exert an osmotic pressure, as 
direct experiment has shown: so they behave in this respect just as 
molecules in solution. The ultramicroscope shows the exceedingly 
small particles as bright specks in the otherwise dark field, just as 
we see dust particles when looking across a beam of light in a dark- 
ened room. As one looks upon the erratic movement of the particles 
he realizes that he is seeimg molecular motion—or at least the direct 
result of it—at first hand. 

Going further than this, Rutherford in a classic experiment 
actually counted the atoms, one by one. He not only proved that 
the ballistic jump of the electrometer corresponds closely to the 
flashes of light in the spinthariscope, not only that the gas helium 
exists in the extraordinarily small particles, but that these particles 
which he counted were in fact helium atoms. In a recent experi- 
ment at the University of Chicago, Professor R. A. Millikan suc- 
ceeded in isolating the individual ion, moving it about, and examin- 
ing it at will. 

Now contemporaneously with the development of the modern 
idea of the atom there developed also the idea that the atom does 
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not represent the ultimate stage or limit in the subdivision of matter. 
Dalton’s atomic theory was placed on record in 1803. Only twelve 
years later (1815) Dr. Pront published his observation that the 
atomic weights of all the other elements are approximately and in 
many cases exactly integral multiples of the atomic weight of hydro- 
gen, and on this observation based the hypothesis that hydrogen 
alone is elementary—that it is the primordial substance—and that the 
atoms of all the other so-called elements are aggregations of hydro- 
gen atoms. This hypothesis persisted for fifty years, with fluctuating 
fortune; and though it was finally abandoned, its career was attended 
by many collateral advantages to the scientific world. It had accus- 
tomed men to think of the possible complex nature of all atoms; it 
had prompted successive and more refined redeterminations of the 
atomic weights; and it had stimulated many distinguished chemists 
to inspect closely and persistently the tables of atomic weights for 
the purpose of discovering, if possible, numerical relations between 
the atomic weights as evidence of relations between the elements 
themselves. The result of this half century of work inspired by 
Pront was crystallized by Mendeleev, who published in 1869 a crude 
form of the periodic arrangement of the elements, and the announce- 
ment of the celebrated periodic law, that the properties of the ele- 
ments are functions of their atomic weights. Scientists claimed at 
once that this law, if true, represents only a superficial truth. If the 
elements be thus related, they must be composite, or in some deep- 
seated way have a common bond or a common origin. 

From 1870 to 1895 there was obtained no scientific evidence in 
support of this conclusion. Men talked and wrote freely of the 
possible genesis of the elements through a process of successive con- 
densations of some superheated primordial stuff, and of the possible 
disintegration of the atoms of the elements by means of high tem- 
peratures. Sir Norman Lockyer’s ambitious effort to obtain scien- 
tific proof of this hypothesis by means of spectroscopic observation of 
the condition of matter on the sun and stars promised much, but 
yielded nothing. Many modifications of Mendeleev’s arrangement 
of the atomic weights were offered, and many revisions of the 
hypothesis as to the genesis or evolution of the elements were ad- 
vanced. The literature of the period shows great intellectual activity 
in this fascinating field; but no clearer vision of the nature of the 
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atom and of the supposed subatomic states of matter was attained. 

Thus for twenty-five years the assault continued without any 
material advancement of the firing line. The atom stood intact, 
and apparently impregnable. Suddenly, however, in a brief period 
beginning with 1896, a perfect flood of light was thrown on the 
question. Phenomena connected with the origin and polarization of 
light waves, the investigation of the conduction of electricity through 
gases, the properties of electric waves, and the properties of radio- 
active matter and related facts, constituted an epoch of conquest un- 
paralleled in the history of science. In this brief period a new 
branch of science has been created, rich in phenomena of the most 
striking sort. A much better interpretation of phenomena already 
known, a vastly stronger theory as to the structure of matter and a 
firmer co-ordination of all physical phenomena have been attained. 
The character of this new knowledge and the methods by which it 
has been obtained may be briefly stated as follows: 

(1) In 1896 Zeeman, by his celebrated experiments, confirmed 
in an astonishing degree the theory of Lorentz that light of different 
wave lengths from an incandescent gas proceeds not from vibrating 
atoms, but from electrified particles associated with the atoms. Sub- 
sequently by appropriate qualitative and quantitative experiments, 
these electrified particles were found to carry a unit negative charge, 
and to have a mass one-thousandth that of the hydrogen atom. 

(2) The well-known cathode rays were reinvestigated by Thomp- 
son and others, who found that these rays consist of electrified par- 
ticles projected from the cathode with a velocity one-twentieth to 
one-tenth that of light; that the charge carried by each particle is a 
unit of negative electricity; that the mass of each particle is one- 
thousandth that of the hydrogen atom; and that the particles derived 
from one substance are identical in mass and charge with particles 
derived from any other substance. 

(3) In the experimental study of the conduction of electricity 
through ionized gases it was found that the particles carrying nega- 
tive electricity are the same in all gases, and that they are identical 
in mass and charge with the particles of the cathode rays. 

(4) In the field of radioactivity we are familiar with the fact 
that radioactive bodies emit or discharge electrified particles of two 
grades, known as the a rays and the 4 rays (the g rays are of a dif- 
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ferent order, and need not be noticed further). Repeated experi- 
ments show that the @ rays consist of positively charged particles, 
each having a mass not less than the hydrogen atom; and that the 4 
rays consist of negatively charged particles, identical in mass and 
charge with the particles of the cathode rays. 

Thus by unquestioned experimental evidence derived from four 
fields of investigation, three facts of fundamental importance have 
been established: (1) the existence of particles of matter much less 
than the smallest atom; (2) these subatomic particles, though derived 
from different kinds of matter, are identical in mass; (3) each of 
these particles invariably carries a unit charge of negative electricity. 
Here, then, is the subatom, having a mass one-thousandth that of the 
hydrogen atoms, derivable from the atoms of the various elements; 
a common ingredient, then, of all atoms, a universal constituent of 
matter. At last the atom—the late indivisible unit of matter—has 
been divided, and the persistent mystery of seventy or eighty pri- 
mordially different kinds of matter has been solved. 

This new unit of matter—the subatomic mass with its negative 
charge—takes its place in the rank of scientifically verified facts. It 
is the “corpuscle” of Thompson, the “electron” of other writers. 

In the light of the above facts what shall be our conception of 
the structure of an atom? Making use of what is known, and now 
incorporating hypothetical elements, we may think of an atom as a 
number of electrons arranged about a central mass charged with posi- 
tive electricity. In the normal state of matter the positive and 
the negative charge of electricity within the atom are in a con- 
dition of equilibrium; but in an abnormal state—a state of electri- 
fication—this equilibrium is disturbed, and both positive and negative 
electricity are manifested. This view of the atom permits the expla- 
nation of phenomena in terms of matter and electricity, with emphasis 
on the former. Matter, with its inherent property of mass, or in- 
ertia, still retains its primacy, electricity being held as an attribute of 
matter. 

We now pass from the region of verifiable facts to a region where 
hypotheses and assumptions prevail and where scientific creed-building 
engages the attention of some very eminent men. Sir J. J. Thomp- 
son, proceeding to develop and clarify his model of atomic structure, 
introduced a new and revolutionary factor, which, in theoretical 
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physics, has inverted the order of things and has turned the world 
upside down. Starting with the known fact that an electric charge 
has inertia, which simulates mass, Kaufmann investigated experi- 
mentally the mass of corpuscles moving with different velocities (a 
condition found in the d-rays of radium), and discovered that the 
mass of a moving particle varies with the velocity and hence that a 
part of the mass is of electrical origin. Thompson saw that he could 
use this discovery to improve and extend his corpuscular theory. If 
a part of the mass of a corpuscle is of electrical origin, why not the 
whole of it? Assuming the whole mass to be electrical mass, he 
deduced from his model atom, made up of specified arrangements 
of positive and negative electricity, many of the properties of the 
real atom. By this process the corpuscle of Thompson, the electron 
of others, becomes, to use a well-worn metaphor, a disembodied unit 
of electricity. The material part has been eliminated; only the elec- 
trical part remains. With this new idea incorporated, Thompson’s 
theory may be stated in this manner: An atom consists of a collection 
or system of corpuscles revolving in orbits within a sphere of positive 
electrification. Thus matter has been deposed from its position as a 
fundamental substance. It is only a mode of electrical manifestation; 
all the properties of matter are merely properties of electricity. The 
revolution is complete. Electricity has been substituted for matter 
and electrodynamics for mechanics. 

But what is electricity, this wonderful substance of which all 
matter is fabricated? Is it the ultimate substance? or is it in turn 
derived from substance still more simple? The answer to these 
questions is being sought in the supposed relations of electricity to 
the ether. Since the days of Christian Huyghens (1680) the exist- 
ence of a medium for the transmission of light through space has 
been assumed. No properties were assigned to it except extreme 
thinness and the power to undulate. About 1830 Faraday, that 
prince of experimenters, balked at the idea of action at a distance, 
and refused to believe that energy could pass from one body to 
another without some medium to transmit it. He definitely trans- 
ferred electrical and magnetic energy from matter to space and laid 
the basis for the modern conception of the ether and for Maxwell’s 
electromagnetic theory of light. 

Since the ether is an indispensable postulate in the interest of the 
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mechanical theory, and now also of the final extension of the elec- 
tronic theory, of matter, many leaders in science have essayed to con- 
trive a mechanical model of the ether, and to endow it with properties 
in virtue of which it issues forth in the form of electricity, and thence 
in the form of material substance. This last stage in the effort to 
solve the problem of the constitution of matter is well set forth in 
the following quotations. Sir J. J. Thompson says: 


Now one view of the constitution of matter is that the atoms of the vari- 
ous elements are collections of positive and negative charges held together 
mainly by their electric attractions, and moreover, that the negatively elec- 
trified particles in the atom (corpuscles I have termed them) are identical 
with the small negatively electrified particles whose properties we have 
been discussing. On this view of the constitution of matter, part of the 
mass of any body would be the mass of the ether dragged along by the 
Faraday tubes stretching across the atom between the positively and nega- 
tively electrified constituents. “The view I wish to put before you is that 
it is not merely a part of the mass of a body which arises in this way, but 
that the whole mass of any body is just the mass of ether surrounding the 
body which is carried along by the Faraday tubes associated with the atoms 
of the body. In fact, that all mass is mass of the ether, all momentum, 
momentum of the ether, and all kinetic energy, kinetic energy of the 
ether. ‘This view, it should be said, requires the density of the ether to 
be immensely greater than that of any known substance. 


Sir Oliver Lodge says: 


Thus our hypothesis is as follows: Throughout the greater part of 
space we find simple unmodified ether, elastic and massive, squirming and 
quivering with energy, yet stationary as a whole. Here and there, how- 
ever, we find specks of electrified ether, isolated yet connected together 
by fields of force, and in a state of violent locomotion. 

These specks are what, in the form of prodigious aggregates, we 
know as “matter”; and the greater number of sensible phenomena, such 
as viscosity, heat, sound, electric conduction, absorption and emission of 
light, belong to these differentiated or individualized and dissociated or 
electrified specks, which are either flying alone, or are revolving with 
orbital motion in groups. The “matter” so constituted—built up of these 
well separated particles, with interstices enormous in proportion to the 
size of the specks—must be an excessively porous or gossamer like struc- 
ture, like a cobweb, a milky way, or a comet’s tail; and the inertia of 
matter—that is, the combined inertia of a group of electrified ether par- 
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ticles—must be a mere residual fraction of the mass of the main bulk of 
undifferentiated continuous fluid occupying the same space; of which fluid 
the particles are hypothetically composed, and in which they freely move. 


Though we may decline to accept, even as a working hypothesis, 
this extreme extension of the electronic theory, there are, at its 
foundation, certain facts that mark a distinct scientific advancement 
and that may justly be recalled and emphasized. 

(1) The atomic structure of electricity, first suggested by Helm- 
holtz, has been completely verified by the processes of the new sci- 
ence; and this new natural unit—the atom of electricity—may now 
rank with the other fundamental units of nature. It should not be 
overlooked that in all this advancement the negative unit exhibits a 
rare trait of character not possessed by the positive unit. The latter— 
the positive unit—has never yet been isolated from masses of atomic 
order; it is conservative and uncommunicative: but the negative unit, 
when disintegration of the atom occurs, leaves the grosser portion of 
the wreck, and with swift motion carries, or is carried, by the finer 
products of disintegration; and only by the presence of this negative 
charge and by its responsiveness to electrical and magnetic influences 
have investigators been able to recognize the presence of these sub- 
atomic masses, and to make out some of their characteristics. 
(2) The disintegration of atoms, long predicted, is now an assured 
fact. The electron, as a new unit of matter, has been accepted by 
the advocates of the mechanical theory and of the relativity theory, 
and has virtually been incorporated by Boltzman into his recent re- 
vision of pure thermodynamics. The chemist, to whom the atom 
has long rendered invaluable service, had already anticipated its dis- 
integration, and though he will continue to use the atom as the unit 
in all chemical reactions, he has no objection to entertaining the elec- 
tron as a new, subatomic and even ultimate unit of matter. (3) The 
spontaneous disintegration of matter in the field of radioactivity re- 
veals the atom as a reservoir of energy. The measurements of Curie 
and Labord show that the disintegration of one gram of radium pro- 
duces 300,000 times as much energy as is produced by combustion 
of one gram of coal. Thompson estimates that enough energy is 
stored within the atoms of one gram of hydrogen to raise a million 
tons through a hundred yards. This enormous supply of energy 
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found within the atom has been used to account for the sun’s heat, 
and to greatly modify our opinion as to the age of the earth. Prob- 
ably the most important problem before the physicist today is that 
of making this enormous energy available in the world’s work. 

While the theory of the electronic structure of matter has thrown 
much light on many perplexing problems, and while it has been the 
tool of the engineer in his work with electric transmissions, sources 
of light, and related phenomena, it must not be assumed that the 
problem of the ultimate nature of matter has been solved. Should 
we assent to all the speculations that have been presented by the 
brilliant leaders in this field, and should we ever come to know that 
matter is only a transmuted form of electricity, and that electricity 
is of ether origin, the boundary between the known and the great 
unknown would still exist—only pushed a little further away. Still 
unanswered would be the inevitable question, What is ether? What- 
ever may be the answer to this question, one may be well assured 
that it is not unscientific to hold that our so-called universal principles 
and laws have extension and application beyond that which is seen, 
and that our little systems are in some way related to the “Unseen 
Universe.” 


THE ASS AS ACTOR 


THORNTON S. GRAVES 


R. DUTTON COOK and others have written interestingly 

of the horse as hero on the English stage, but the honor of 
grappling with the histrionic career of the ass has been reserved, 
apparently, as a task peculiarly adapted to contemporary scholarship. 
With a view, therefore, to stimulating further research, a brief dis- 
cussion of this vital part of our early drama, neglected somehow by 
German dissertations, will be pardoned during the present tercen- 
tennial celebrations in honor of the death of the creator of Bottom 
and Dogberry; for the ass has had a long and honorable stage career 
in England and on the Continent. 

Years before the origin of modern drama he had been a large 
part of those Continental celebrations with dramatic possibilities which 
nowadays are considered indispensable preliminaries to all discussions 
of the liturgical play. He was ever present at the Feast of Fools 
and the Feast of Asses; in the part of Palmesel he starred repeatedly 
in those early processionals held on Palm Sunday in commemoration 
of the entry into Jerusalem; and when, on Nativity Morning, certain 
pious souls sought to vivify by mimetic action the birth of our 
Saviour, the ass stood reverentially at the Christmas crib beside the 
ox and Joseph. 

When the modern drama finally arose in the cathedrals of West- 
ern Europe, the ass was soon called in to share with priests and 
choir the honor of the occasion; and when European culture invaded 
England in the wake of the Norman Conquest, he was imported as 
a necessary part of that drama employed to enliven the Scriptures 
and justify the ways of God to man. When, however, the drama 
was driven from ecclesiastical precincts, the ass was likewise expelled 
from church and passed under secular management. Secularized but 
dignified still, he was wont to figure prominently in the serious 
action of the Corpus Christi Pageants, where he was sometimes the 
escort of kings, the companion of the Virgin on the journey to 

* April, 1916. Graves (1883-1925) was a member of the English Department 


of Trinity College for a decade before he went to the University of North Carolina 
in 1921. 
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Bethlehem and the means of enabling Jesus to enter Jerusalem in 
a manner that was strictly orthodox. 

It is as a comedian, however, that the ass has achieved his great- 
est success on the stage, and his reputation as such antedates by many 
years the origin of modern drama. He it was, to illustrate, that 
introduced Zanthias to the audience in Aristophanes’ Frogs, and he 
was frequently assigned comic roles in those semidramatic entertain- 
ments, which, as we have seen, heralded the birth of the liturgic 
play. At a very early period of modern drama he and Balaam 
became a favorite low-comedy team, and their value as such was recog- 
nized even by theatrical managers. Perhaps the truth of this asser- 
tion is revealed most strikingly by a passage in the “banes” advertising 
the Chester Plays, where, for the sake of the hearers, the Cappers 
and Drapers having charge of the Balaam Pageant are enjoined to 
“make the Asse speake, and set yt out livelye.” 

In view of this very promising career during the infancy of the 
English stage, it is somewhat pathetic that the ass plays a com- 
paratively small role in the dramas of Shakspeare’s time. No actual 
evidence is extant which proves that Shakspeare or any of his con- 
temporaries gave to this old comedian a speaking part; not a single 
bray, with the possible exception of a song by Bottom, is recorded in 
those stage directions and other materials out of which moderns have 
reconstructed all the Elizabethan playhouses. 

Specialists in source-hunting may well wonder why the gentle 
bard of Avon, who could convert the property of his precursors into 
problem plays, should have been blind to this vital part of their 
older genius; and psychological critics can only regret that the master 
hand which has turned Shylock into a deep tragedian has neglected 
to assign to the ass the role of a prince of Denmark. In this neglect 
of Burnell Shakspeare was imitated by his contemporaries and imme- 
diate successors, for the few theatrical appearances of this interesting 
character during the reigns of Elizabeth and James seem to have 
been confined largely, or entirely, to the private stages in royal pal- 
aces and Inns of Court. More humiliating even than this, the ass, 
provided we can trust the phraseology of certain sixteenth-century 
writers, was occasionally made to share with the ordinary prosaic 
mule the honors of a stage career. And this, too, at a time in Eng- 
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land long before women were allowed to impersonate the heroines of 
Shakspeare! 

Writing about 1640, in reply to Prynne’s famous Histriomastix 
directed against the evils of Elizabethan theatricals, Sir Richard 
Baker maintains that some of the Puritan’s arguments apply only to 
the horrors of the Roman arena. “But what is this to our Plays,” 
he exclaims, “where never any wilde Beast was seen upon the Stage, 
unless perhaps such wilde Beasts as David speaks of, who are like 
to Horse and Mule, that have no understanding.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out that Sir Richard is not con- 
tradicting here what was said above. He has reference, of course, 
not to the original animal, but to human species, who were perhaps 
sometimes the actors themselves, but who more often were those 
bespangled gallants that usurped stage regions and bothered players 
and audience alike. On the other hand, Sir Richard’s words must 
not be construed as evidence that the ass—actual or artificial—was 
never employed to advance the cause of drama during the lifetime 
of Shakspeare. As a matter of fact, various instances are recorded 
where he frisked before the brains and beauty of Elizabethan Eng- 
land, and sometimes he was known to curvet in the very presence of 
royalty itself. 

There can be little doubt that in one form or another he some- 
times bore before admiring hundreds those Lords of Misrule who 
helped to stimulate an interest in drama throughout the towns of 
sixteenth-century England. An interesting survival of this practice 
is probably extant in the 1562 regulations governing the Christmas 
entertainment provided by legal minds of the period for banquet 
night at the Temple: “It is proper to the Butler’s office to give warn- 
ing to every House of Court of this banquet; to the end that they, 
and the Innes of Chancery, be invited thereto to see a play and mask. 
The-hall is to be furnished with scaffolds to sit on, for ladyes to 
behold the sports on each side; which ended, the ladyes are brought 
into the library, unto the banquet there. When the banquet is ended, 
then cometh into the hall the Constable-Marshall fairly mounted on 
his mule and deviseth some sport for passing away the rest of the 
night.” 

More interesting from the point of view of drama is Nash’s 
Summer's Last Will and Testament, acted in 1592 at the home of 
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Sir George Cary near Croydon. In this production the ass, trapped 
in ivy, is the vehicle of actual divinity—the fat and jolly Bacchus, 
“dressed,” says the stage direction, “in vine leaves and a garland of 
grapes on his head,” and escorted by a singing band of companions 
provided with drinking-cups and garlands. With all the stage busi- 
ness appropriate to his character as the god of wine, the divinity dis- 
mounts, and then commands that his steed be walked “up and down 
the hall”—to call forth, no doubt, the admiration and applause of 
the “ladyes” on the scaffold. This, I believe, is the only recorded 
instance of the English stage, where the god of wine has consented 
to become a subordinate to the ass in the presence of the fair sex. 

In Liberality and Prodigality—presented in revised form about 
1601 before Queen Elizabeth, probably by the Children of Paul’s— 
Temerity enters astride an appropriate mount. That royalty smiled 
its approval as the two actors drew up before the door of Mine 
Host’s tavern is implied at least in the words of the servant to his 
master on viewing the unusual visitors: 


A lubber, fat, great, and tall 
Upon a tired ass, bare, short, and small. 


In Soliman and Perseda—a play usually assigned to Thomas 
Kyd—a “braggart knight” named Basilisco, one of the most amusing 
figures in our early drama, makes his initial appearance, says the 
stage direction, “riding of a mule.” That the author of this par- 
ticular rubric is mistaken, however, is proved later by the reference 
to an exploit in which the “Emperor’s Mare” played a part, and by 
the words preceding Basilisco’s exit in search of a surgeon: “Piston 
getteth upon his asse, and rideth with him to the doore, and meeteth 
che, Cryer.” 

Basilisco, as we have seen, is a knight, and he is an excellent 
comic character, but in the presence of his “courser” he dwindles 
into a purely minor figure; for this charger of the Spanish gentleman 
is no ordinary actor. In the courtly tournaments, through which he 
has valiantly borne his master, he has lost his tail and part of his 
nose and ears; yet he retains his innate fire in spite of his wounds, 
and threatens to “dismount” a member of Spanish nobility at the 
least sign of familiarity on the part of a stander-by. 

An eminent foreign scholar, whose judgment on such matters 
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must be treated with the profoundest respect, has recently argued 
that the prominence given to the ass in Soliman and Perseda proves 
the play to have been acted by English lawyers, and that Basilisco, 
like the Constable-Marshal discussed above, rode an ass in actuality 
about the floor of the large hall in which the play was presented. I 
am willing to accept the first part of his contention as probable, but 
I beg leave to think that the “courser” in question was an artificial 
product, perhaps impersonated by two lively actors inside an appro- 
priate canvas cover. And I believe this because I am convinced that 
it would have been impossible to find combined in a single theatrical 
ass of the period, notwithstanding the previous training of the species 
as actors, all those rare qualities characteristic of Basilisco’s mount. 

Be this as it may, it is at least certain that all sorts of “animals” 
constructed in the manner mentioned above figured prominently in 
Elizabethan theatricals; and that the artificial ass did make his 
appearance, at least upon the court stage of the early seventeenth 
century, is proved by the Masque of Flowers, acted in 1614, where 
Silenus enters “mounted upon an artificiall asse, which sometimes 
being taken with strains of musicke, did bow down his eares, and 
listen with great attention.” Perhaps, too, it is not irrelevant to 
cite in this connection a passage in Sir Anthony Weldon’s account of 
the semidramatic entertainments provided for the amusement of the 
scholarly James I: “After the King supped, he would come forth to 
see pastimes and fooleries; in which Sir Edward Zouch, Sir George 
Goring, and Sir John Finit were the chiefe and Master Fooles .. . 
sometimes presenting David Droman and Archer Armstrong, the 
King’s foole, on the back of other fooles, to tilt one another, till they 
fell together by the eares.” In view of Basilisco’s triumphal entry 
from the lists, as recorded above, one is seriously inclined to think 
that sometimes these charges ridden by Droman and Armstrong 
were “fooles” within but asses in outward appearance. 

With the closing of the theaters by the Puritans in 1642, the ass, 
like playwright and tragedian, fell into disrepute; and the very name 
of this sometime comic star, as a result no doubt of his early theatrical 
associations, has ever after been sedulously avoided in well-regulated 
Puritan circles. That he joined certain of his old acquaintances of 
the playhouse, like “good men and true,” to swell the ranks of the 
Cavaliers, may be readily believed; but that he ever participated in 
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those clandestine theatrical performances which were sometimes given 
during the period of the Commonwealth is as yet unproved. 

The reign of Charles II is usually credited with having first 
brought a live horse upon the English stage, and it is further note- 
worthy for having sanctioned the employment of female actors, but 
it neglected the ass. Apparently during the excitement created by 
two such innovations, both the hobby-ass and the living reality were 
forgot; or perchance they were wilfully discarded by Restoration 
managers as too harmless makers of comedy. Animals such as Sir 
Richard Baker had in mind swelled the scene of the Restoration 
playhouse, to be sure, but I have sought in vain for instances where 
they bestrode their more decent brothers preparatory to cuckolding 
a neighbor or boasting of feats of seduction before an applauding 
audience. 

Is it merely a striking coincidence that almost simultaneous with 
the reaction against the immorality of the stage, led by such men as 
Blackmore and Jeremy Collier, and with the importation of eunuchs 
as songsters, we have conclusive evidence of the restoration of the 
ass to something of the importance which he had possessed as a 
legitimate part of religious drama before the days of Shakspeare? 
Surely it is noteworthy that at a time when the greatest importance 
was attached to the epilogue, and when actors were jealous of the 
honor connected with the pronouncing of the occasional type of such 
compositions, the ass assisted by such comedians as Haines and 
Pinkethman, especially on benefit nights, was wont to revive at the con- 
clusion of plays those audiences, who, we suspect, had been exhausted 
by the elocution of Betterton and Mrs. Barry; and a much admired 
print (1697) is extant perpetuating an ass and Joe Haines in the act. 

So far as I am aware, no student of the beginnings of the Roman- 
tic Revival has argued that this honor conferred upon the ass is an 
early part of that insistence upon naturalness and humanitarianism 
characteristic of the movement which gave us a personal religion and 
a novel of sentiment. At least it should be noted in this connection 
that the theatrical triumph of the ass was followed by the employ- 
ment of less capable animals as actors. Early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to illustrate, the “tractable genius” of a certain white elephant 
would have been engaged for the theater in Dorset-Garden, had not 
the envy of the dancers and the fears of the stage carpenters pre- 
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vented; in 1727 at least one horse was employed to insure the suc- 
cess of the revival of Henry VIII; a cat, in somewhat altered form, 
speaks the epilogue to Fielding’s The Authors Farce; and early in 
the nineteenth century, when the Romantic Movement was at its 
height, a whole host of equestrian dramas was composed to gratify 
the English public. 

If the theory hinted at above be correct, then it should be noted 
that the present generation, although it clings to feminist movements 
and other romantic features recovered for us by the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has failed to appreciate adequately the revival of interest in 
the theatrical ass. As a jocular means of conveyance he has been 
supplanted by a noisier vehicle; and his very name, which was an 
inevitable part of the jokes of our ancestors, had been modernized 
into Ford. Circumstances have indeed restricted his field of his- 
trionic activity. His dialogue with Balaam may be said to be some- 
times imitated upon the vaudeville stage, but his appearances in 
legitimate drama are now only sporadic. Modern fondness for stage 
crooks and prostitutes has decreed that for the present, at least, he 
share with clowns and Charlie Chaplin the glory merely of the circus 
and the “movies.” Can we hope, however, that in our era of effi- 
ciency, when the moulding of dramatic taste is being monopolized by 
college professors, we are soon to rectify the oversight of Shakspeare 
and the neglect of Dryden, and realize in the immediate future that 
it would be efficient as well as moral to reinstate the ass as actor? 


WALTER HINES PAGE: FRIEND OF 
THE SOUTH* 


EDWIN MIMS 


T WAS NO mere accident that Walter Hines Page died in North 

Carolina and that he was buried at Aberdeen—a place associated 
with the constructive work of his family for more than three genera- 
tions and with the fondest memories of his own life. No doubt his 
desire to spend his last days in the section which he always affection- 
ately referred to as “the old land” sustained him during his pros- 
tration from overwhelming responsibilities in London and in his 
suffering on the high seas. The simple funeral services held at his 
grave were a fitting end to his busy, crowded, and one may say, 
romantic life. There were gathered his partners in business and the 
representatives of a great magazine, which had made a new era in 
periodical literature; and with them his fellow workers on great 
national boards that had contributed so much to Southern develop- 
ment. From London and Paris came messages to the bereaved fam- 
ily, testifying to the formative work he had done in cementing the 
ties that linked the two branches of the English-speaking people. 

But neither his national nor international fame can obscure the 
thought in the minds of some that he was one of the great Southern- 
ers of his generation, and that no man had helped—positively helped 
—so many individuals, institutions, organizations, and movements 
that had as their primary aim the rebuilding of these old common- 
wealths. If, as he once said, he had not literally carried with him 
wherever he went a pot of his native earth, he had carried with him 
always what the pot of earth stood for. With him the love of the 
state and of the section was not a mere sentiment, but, as will appear, 
an abiding interest that led to words and deeds of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. What he wrote about Dr. Charles D. McIver for the 
South Atlantic Quarterly applies to himself: “But when death startles 
us and cuts a career short and we must measure the dead man once 
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for all, we find ourselves asking first of all the one question, how 
true and helpful he was to his friends, to his community, and to 
humankind; for that is the highest test after all.” 

At the time when one might well emphasize Mr. Page’s Ameri- 
canism and his cosmopolitanism, it may seem strange, and indeed 
provincial, even to suggest the Southern qualities of his character 
and the work he did for this section. But it is a striking fact that 
all of his collected writings relate to the South; and it may be con- 
fidently claimed that, however much his alert and receptive mind 
may have assimilated from his early experiences in the West, or from 
his life in New England, or from his larger outlook on the inter- 
national affairs of his time, he had certain qualities that are dis- 
tinctively Southern; no one ever knew him who was not impressed 
with his cordiality, his enthusiasm, and his persistent and continuous 
interest in Southern development. If to be a Southerner is to be 
sectional in one’s feelings, provincial in one’s judgments, sentimental 
in one’s attitude to Southern history; if it is to accept blindly all the 
traditional views of the ante-bellum South, the Civil War, the Negro, 
and education, then Mr. Page was not a Southerner. But if to be a 
Southerner is to be born and reared in the South, to possess certain 
personal qualities characteristic of Southern people, to be a vital 
leader in every progressive movement in the South, and all the 
while to have as the object nearest his heart to serve the land of 
his forbears and contemporaries, then he was a Southerner. By his 
addresses in all the large centers and colleges of the South, by his 
constant endeavor to use his publishing house and magazine as media 
for the revelation and interpretation of the Southern people to them- 
selves and to the nation, by his own writings, and most of all, per- 
haps, by his friendly and stimulating counsel to individuals and to 
at least three great national boards—by all these means he established 
himself in the minds of all thoughtful people as a friend of the 
South. 

What he said and did we of the younger generation should not 
willingly let die. Nor should we overlook the fact that much of 
what he said and did met with criticism that was unjust and a mis- 
understanding that was frequently cruel. I do not allude to these 
criticisms with any desire to call up unpleasant memories—certainly 
they can affect him no longer if, indeed, they ever did. It is well, 
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however, for those who remain to realize just what such a man en- 
countered, and what any other man who does the same sort of work 
must encounter. From the time that he wrote his “Dummy” articles 
in the State Chronicle—surely they will be resurrected sometime— 
to almost the end of his life, he was the object of the severest criti- 
cism. It was no uncommon thing for newspapers and public speakers 
to refer to him as a traitor to the South, as one who held up to scorn 
before the eyes of the nation certain traditions and shibboleths. This 
criticism reached its height at the time of the publication of the 
Autobiography of a Southerner, which, although published anony- 
mously, was soon rightly accredited to Mr. Page. Of that book I 
shall have something to say later, for it cannot be rightly judged 
except by a consideration of other points involved in his life and 
writings. Certain garbled quotations and a certain failure to adopt 
even the most elementary principles of literary interpretation did the 
author a grave injustice. Especially is this true of the venomous 
attack in a certain magazine that has for many years made capital of 
the prejudices of Southern readers. The article might have died in 
the pages of this little-read magazine had it not been taken up by 
many Southern newspapers and aired in the halls of Congress by 
Southern politicians. The effect was to produce a very widespread 
prejudice against Mr. Page in the minds of many Southerners who 
never knew him personally or never read that book or any other 
book he ever wrote. 

It may be admitted that Mr. Page often spoke frankly and even 
bluntly of the defects of the Southern people. He took for granted 
certain things that we were always emphasizing. He punctured with 
ridicule and sarcasm some of the sophistries that had long been the 
stock in trade of demagogues and sentimentalists. He said some 
things in a way that some of his admirers would not have said them. 
But it should be said in all fairness that he attacked evils in the 
nation with the same straightforward honesty—for instance, no man 
ever attacked more persistently and with more overwhelming evi- 
dence the abuses of the pension system. Furthermore, at the very 
time when he was criticizing the South he was always suggesting 
something constructive or, better still, doing something that had for 
its aim the development of his people. He was so patient that he 
ignored his critics; he loved his people more than their approval. 
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I know of no better illustration of the injustice of such criticism 
than the furor which followed his address on “The Forgotten Man” 
at the Normal and Industrial College in Greensboro, in 1897. As 
one now reads the entire address—so cordial, so suggestive, so con- 
structive—one wonders at the storm of abuse that broke about his 
head. It was a frank appeal “to accept our own conditions without 
illusions, to face our own problems like men, and when necessary, 
with all respect for the past, to lift dead men’s hands from our life.” 
It is a striking fact that, despite the criticism of newspapers and 
publicists and preachers, North Carolina for the past twenty years 
has been doing the very things pointed out by him in that address, 
and that many of its sentences and phrases have become the slogans 
of forward-looking men. Who does not say now that the greatest 
undeveloped resources in any state are the untrained masses of the 
people, that a democratic society must be based upon such training, 
and that “a public-school system generously supported by public 
sentiment, and generously maintained by both state and local tax- 
ation, is the only effective means to develop the forgotten man, and 
even more surely the only means to develop the forgotten woman”? 

One might in the same way consider other addresses and writings 
of Mr. Page and find that the constructive, the hopeful, the states- 
manlike element always outweighs what might be considered inci- 
dental, destructive points. I have thought that a more limited study 
in a more limited field might better set forth the spirit of the man 
and suggest many ideas and plans that were characteristic of his mind 
and heart. I was fortunate enough to receive from him during a 
period of ten years approximately one hundred letters, extracts from 
which will serve the purpose I have indicated. I have no doubt that 
others have even more noteworthy letters. He was a prolific letter 
writer, undoubtedly one of the best of our time. In his very busy 
life he found time to write to a wide circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. At a time when the stenographer is said to have destroyed 
the art of letter writing, he brought to his correspondence the vitality, 
the charm, and, I believe, the enduring literary quality of the mas- 
ters of the craft. Necessarily many of the personal features of his 
letters cannot be revealed, but I believe the selections herewith given 
suggest some of the essential points in the story of his life, which, 
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when all his letters have been collected by members of his family, 
will be one of the interesting human documents of this age. 

My correspondence with Mr. Page began as a result of an article 
which I wrote in 1902, entitled “Some Notable Utterances of South- 
ern Men,” in the course of which I referred to a recently published 
editorial in the World’s Work as “an attack on the South.” He had 
said, among other things, that the South suffered from preachers who 
were “herding women and children by the stagnant pools of theol- 
ogy.” While not agreeing with Mr. Page in his general indictment, 
I suggested that it would be well to consider if there was any truth 
in what he had said, rather than to dismiss it entirely. He rather 
resented my expression, “attack on the South,” and then revealed to 
me a side of his nature that I came more and more to learn was 
characteristic of the man. He dismissed the matter in these words: 
“Now never give the matter another thought, I pray you. Let’s turn 
to bigger tasks and nobler aims. They can’t get us into a silly per- 
sonal controversy—not on your life! We’ve too much to do.” 

The editor of a leading church paper in North Carolina continued 
the attack on Mr. Page in a most virulent fashion. When some of 
his friends called attention to these editorials, Mr. Page wrote me: 


I have had several letters about an “excoriation” (Great Heavens! 
what a word!) that somebody in North Carolina has been giving me. I 
never read these things and don’t know what it’s all about—nor do I 
care. But perhaps you'll be interested in a letter that I wrote an old 
friend (a lady) who is concerned about it. I enclose a copy of it. I 
shall never notice any “Excoriator.” But if you wish to add to the 
gayety of nations, give this copy to some newspaper and let it loose in 
the state—if you care to do so. We must have patience with these puny 
and peevish brethren. ‘They’ve been trained to a false view of life. 
Heaven knows I bear them no ill-will. 


I have forgotten just what this letter was that I gave to the 
Charlotte Observer, but it was a good-natured declination to enter 
into a controversy when there were so many more interesting things 
to do, and especially when so many more interesting things were 
happening in North Carolina. The purport of this letter is expressed 
in another of May 15, 1904: “What the South has got a chance to 
do is to lead. There’s no use stopping short of that. The effect of 
the croakers and the critics and all kinds of narrow men, has been 
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to make us forget that we once had leadership. They keep up for- 
ever in the low lands of complaint. Let’s keep sounding the note 
of leadership and the next generation will hear it and take it up and 
do it, praise God!” 

Because he was always interested in speaking to such potential 
leaders whenever his business life allowed him an interval of leisure, 
he accepted an invitation to deliver the principal address at the meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly in 1902. In anticipa- 
tion he wrote: 


I cannot tell you with what pleasure I shall go to Wrightsville. I 
shall be glad of the chance to meet so many teachers. ‘They carry the 
Ark of the Covenant in North Carolina. ... I had rather go to this 
meeting than to any other that has been held in North Carolina in my 
memory. Just when the educational awakening is at its height I should 
like to try to picture what it means to the state—just how the school 
teachers may make it a new Commonwealth—keeping all the good old 
qualities to build on. I see such a revolution in this matter as I think 
few communities have ever experienced, and such a rapid advance of the 
whole people as could take place nowhere else. 


Unfortunately an important business engagement at the last min- 
ute prevented his going, but the following year he went to a meeting 
of the Assembly at Greensboro. The general spirit of the address 
was that of his most frequently quoted creed: 


I believe in the free public training of both the hands and the mind 
of every child born of woman. 

I believe that by the right training of men we add to the wealth of 
the world. 

I believe in the perpetual regeneration of society, in the immortality of 
democracy and in growth everlasting. 


And he closed with these inspiring words: 


We who have seen this truth have been changed by it, and we can 
never fall away from it. We have an inexhaustible supply of energy 
and a boundless hope. We work with joy for the love of our fellows 
and for our faith in them. We cannot rest upon the glory of democracy 
as it has been revealed to us, for we are caught in the swing of its orbic 
movement. And we cannot recant even at the bidding of all the solemn 
plausibilities of the world. 
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For this address he was attacked in a leading editorial in the most 
widely read newspaper in the state. The author of it is now Secretary 
of the Navy. One of the extreme ironies of fate was that these two 
North Carolinians, who were so vastly different in temperament and 
point of view and who were so often pitted against one another, in 
spirit at least, should have been summoned by President Wilson to 
two of the most important positions in his administration. 

Another very important issue in which they held entirely different 
points of view was the wellknown attempt to remove Professor 
Bassett from his chair at Trinity, because of certain utterances he 
had made in the South Atlantic Quarterly. It is all ancient history 
now, but in 1903 it was very lively fact that threatened the welfare, 
not only of an individual, but of an institution. Again I do not 
refer to the past for the sake of bringing up unpleasant memories, 
but only to point a moral and adorn a tale. Mr. Page followed with 
keen interest the progress of the state-wide agitation. It was to him 
a fight for freedom of speech against what he once characterized as 
“the unyielding stability of opinion which gives a feeling of despair, 
the very antithesis of social growth and of social mobility.” He 
had nothing to say about it in public, but two letters will indicate 
his great concern about the matter. 

Writing about one of the trustees he said: “You may count on 
Henry to the last ditch in a contest like this—to the very last ditch. 
Don’t have any fear about that for one moment, now or hereafter, 
in this fight for manhood or for any other like it. And he isn’t 
afraid of anybody, nor of anybody’s newspapers, nor of any party, 
nor clique, nor church, nor any kind of organized howl whatever. 
Depend on that.” 

Just before the meeting of the trustees he wrote to me as follows: 


I envy every one of you this chance. It isn’t once in a lifetime that 
the issue is so clearly drawn—the supreme issue of free speech: the very 
bottom thing in a democracy. The Negro question is one thing, and in 
comparison with free speech a very little thing. If this fight is won and 
the college should be closed on account of it, it would be the most impor- 
tant event in the history of North Carolina in our time; for free speech 
and free teaching will be won for all time to come there. 

But, of course, no bad results will follow—not even bad temporary 
results. A few people may cry “Republican” or “Nigger” or “Tobacco 
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Trust”—no matter what they cry, the whole academic world will know 
that there is one home of free men in the South. It will be a great and 
permanent victory for every one of you; and I congratulate you. 

It’s a fine fight. It'll be a fine victory for every one of you. 


When the trustees by a decisive majority sustained the principle 
of academic freedom, Mr. Page published in the ensuing number of 
the World’s Work, as the leading article, a story of the whole fight 
and an interpretation of the issues at stake. It was characteristic of the 
man that he should get from the inside the facts involved and 
that he should then with enthusiasm put them before the readers 
of his magazine. He wanted the Northern public to know this good 
thing that had happened in the South. How remarkably his prophecy 
has been fulfilled as to the effect of the action of the trustees may be 
seen when we realize that Professor Bassett was given an honorary 
degree by Trinity College some two years ago and acclaimed as one 
of the great scholars that the state had produced, and that Trinity 
College, which a leading lawyer of the state said would have to close 
its doors the following year, has grown to its present position of 
leadership. All of which shows the truth of what Mr. Page once 
said to me: “Southern public opinion is like a ghost; if you confront 
it bravely, it will vanish into thin air. That is, if you will give it a 
little time.” 

The manner in which Mr. Page played up the Bassett affair in 
the World’s Work was typical of his constant efforts to promote the 
knowledge of the South in the nation at large. In 1907 he wrote: 


I have just read the notice in the South Atlantic Quarterly of 
Rowland’s “Encyclopedia of Mississippi History” and it occurs to me to 
ask, if this plan is as good as the Quarterly says it is, would it not be 
possible to make a profitable enterprise of this same plan adapted to South- 
ern history in general. ‘The history of the Southern States has, as you 
know, been hopelessly neglected. 

Suppose materials could be got together and an encyclopedia like this 
made, how big should it be to be fairly complete? Do you think there 
would be a general sale for it? You see I am always feeling my way 
towards the utilization of this vast unused material and I wish to make 
this publishing machinery which centers here do all the good it possibly 
can in my lifetime for the old country. 


A little later he wrote more fully of more ambitious projects. 
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There is no statement that could better express his constant desire to 
bring out material from Southern writers than this: 


May JI tell you of one hope and ambition that I set great value on, 
and I shall be very happy if during the coming year I can in some 
appreciable way further it. I wish to get reduced to some specific shape, 
if it be possible and if the time be ripe, both magazine matter and books— 
especially books—which shall be written with such fervor and at such an 
angle to life as will hasten the broadening of Southern development. 
While we carry on our trade of putting forth periodical and book liter- 
ature, of course, I am not content simply to publish books and magazines 
with this, that, and the other routine thing in them, however good this 
routine may be; for I regard all this machinery simply as so many tools 
to be used for furthering great purposes. Of course, one of the very great 
purposes that men of our time can have is just this—the broadening of 
Southern development, and I wish I knew enough and could find out 
enough to reduce this large purpose to some good concrete terms during 
the coming year. 

Can’t you help me? If you can think of any treatment of Southern 
subjects, especially of any subjects for books and effective writers that 
would give the old land a lift, won’t you let me know? 


The number of books relating to the South published by Double- 
day, Page & Co., is very large. I mention as typical of a much 
larger number: Lanier’s Shakespeare and His Forerunners, Mrs. 
Clay’s A Belle of the Fifties, Miss Avary’s Dixie after the War, 
Recollections and Letters of General Lee, by R. E. Lee, Jr., C 
Alphonso Smith’s Life of O. Henry, the novels of Ellen Glasgow, 
and, alas! the novels of Thomas Dixon. This last-named fact can 
be explained only by Mr. Page’s idea of unlimited freedom of opin- 
ion; for the author was diametrically opposed to everything that Mr. 
pie stood for. 

One of his hobbies was that colleges ought to develop writers. 
When I went to the University of North Carolina in 1909, he wrote 
me a most enthusiastic letter just before landing in England. It is 
an exaggeration, to be sure, and I am not sure that I agree with him, 
but it is so characteristic of the man that I give it in full: 


The state-maintained institution is the institution of our democracy. 
and it will grow more and more as the prime servant of the people. 
Strength to your elbow and success to you in all your plans! 
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I firmly believe that you could grow a crop of effective writers, start 
a new, great educational movement, give literary studies a new meaning 
and a new vitality and put the University at the head of a quickly-widening 
movement in all this work by working out concretely this fundamental 
truth: The way to teach literature is to teach men to write and to talk 
right—in a word, not by reading but by practice. 

That’s the way we teach surgery, engineering, law, farming (Knapp), 
the mechanical trades. It’s the way we teach everything that we really 
do teach. Latin and Greek literature, we don’t really teach by the 
prevalent method. 

You could in five years have every university in the land following 
you; and “The N. C. Method” of teaching (and of making) literature 
could become as familiar to the next generation as “Tar, Pitch, and Tur- 
pentine” were to the last. 

That teaching is a failure which makes it possible for a man to get 
a degree in English who cannot write an idiomatic speech or speak 
effectively in the idioms of the people—with dramatic effect and propor- 
tion. Simply knowing something in books—that isn’t the effective thing. 

Most of the men who are teaching English now don’t even know 
this obvious fact. You have a great opportunity. You can work a revo- 
lution, if you are free, as I assume you are. 

I’ve been reading by an electric lamp on my pillow these nights since 
I sailed from New York a book called The Pilgrim’s Progress. What a 
delight old Bunyan’s idioms are! It is language with a spinal cord, with 
strong muscles. It can grasp, hit, hold. Contrast the “literary” language 
of our time with it! 

You have a virgin field and a boundless opportunity. You have just 
the right material to work on—boys without “literary” traditions or 
enervating ideas. ‘They are themselves the idioms of our population. 


But Mr. Page did not depend on others to write for him about 
the South. As editor of the World’s Work for more than ten years, 
he published editorials and articles by himself and by others setting 
forth the rising tide of Southern prosperity. In June, 1907, he pub- 
lished a special Southern number of the World’s Work—some 
200,000 copies of which were distributed in all parts of the country. 
It is safe to say that no such varied and comprehensive statement 
has ever been made of the intellectual, social, and industrial progress 
of the Southern states. The articles, written by representative South- 
erners, cover the whole field. The editor himself spent two months 
and a half visiting every section of the South and gave his impres- 
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sions in words of generous praise that made the coldest heart thrill 
with emotion. Surely no enemy of the South could have written the 
chapter entitled “A Journey through the Southern States,” or such 
an editorial as the introductory “The Arisen South,” the first sen- 
tence of which was: “The present industrial awakening in the South- 
ern States is the most important economic event in our history since 
the settlement of the West.” The most enthusiastic Southerner 
could not say more than this: “There is nothing in our contempo- 
raneous life more interesting or more important than this rise of the 
people in these States, eager to the task of their own development 
and. of the development of this richest region of the Union. This 
work has now been begun with such vigor that it will go on indefi- 
nitely; for natural forces have come into play and the land of ‘prob- 
lems’ has become a land of progress.” An again: “For the most 
important change that is taking place is not the development of the 
wealth—great as that is—but the development of the people, who 
until now have been isolated, sidetracked, held back, kept out of 
the highways of life.” The number closes with advice to young men 
of the country to “go South,” for there they will find “a land of 
old-time courtesy as well as of a newly awakened activity.” 

This special number of the World’s Work was not an exception 
to the editor’s policy of proclaiming to the world every new phase 
of Southern progress. Now it is the state of Louisiana putting forth 
special efforts in sanitation; now the state of Georgia carrying on in 
a notable way demonstration farm work; now the state of South 
Carolina, through its efficient supervisor of rural schools, bringing 
about a revolution in country life; now the Piedmont section of 
North Carolina quickened into new life by the development of its 
water power. For November, 1911, at least four articles tell stories 
of Southern advancement—articles inspired and solicited by the editor. 

In the spring of 1911, I received a long letter from him outlining 
a series of articles on the South, and asking me to write them. It 
began with his reasons for publishing such a series at that time: 


Every year of our lives the new era in the South was just about to 
begin; but in fact it has only just now begun. Wi5uth 15- to 18-cent 
cotton, with profitable manufactures, with the broadening influence of 
trade, with the results of modern education, the old land is just coming 
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to its own. The next ten years will see such a development as was never 
seen elsewhere in the world except when the West was settled. 

Now this gives—on this 50th year since the Civil War—a real chance 
to write a short series of magazine articles that shall worthily set forth 
so great a fact—articles that shall have an historical, and one might even 
hope, a literary value—a general survey and interpretation. 


He outlined the nature and difficulty of the task in words that 
are the key to his own success as a magazine writer and editor: 


You’d have to take some typical communities and study them thor- 
oughly; some typical industries and do the same thing; some typical men 
and their careers; some typical institutions, too; you’d have to find definite 
typical opportunities and show that it is a land of opportunity. 

Most difficult of all, you’d have to weld all these . . . facts into 
definite, attractive, cumulative form, and do a great piece of writing, 
using almost wholly facts. Let them tell your doctrines and your con- 
clusions. It is a sort of glorified reporting and interpretation—a real piece 
of (shall I say “‘applied”?) literature. In general the method of writing 
must be rather the story teller’s than the essayist’s! It is a description 
rather than avowed essay; incident, never argument; pictures, rather 
than opinions. 


And then he added some “don’ts” that might well be called his 
Four Commandments: 


Use no history, except very sparingly as background. Your readers 
know the history of the South already. 

Do not take up the race problem as a separate subject. Do no more 
with it than you are obliged to do. Your readers have been bored to 
death with it, and most of them already know the main facts, and they 
have all formed their opinion. 

In general, do not open up (certainly do not dwell on) any violently 
controversial matter. The real great facts of the South have been buried 
under controversy for all these 50 years. People know all the old con- 
troversies, and they'd like to know the facts. 

Don’t once mention the war, nor the old nigger mammy, nor the old 
civilization, nor the poor white trash. Write in terms and vocabulary of 
the world today, not of the historical or legendary world. This is neces- 
sary to give a new edge to an old subject, and to avoid going over old 
ground. 


I did not see that I could write such articles, but his confidence 
caused me to accept the challenge. For two months I traveled 
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through the Southern states enjoying the most interesting human 
experience I have ever had. Not many days passed without my 
receiving letters from him that opened up to me new doors of oppor- 
tunity. His joy over some of my “finds” was like a boy’s. The 
first three articles in the series, which we decided to call “The South 
Realizing Itself,” passed muster and were received by him with in- 
creasing satisfaction and hearty praise. 

But the fourth, which was to be an article on Southern educational 
progress, never was published—and for reasons that appear in the 
following letter. He had finally to admit that the thing couldn’t be 
done in the way he had imagined. The things that might give color 
and verve could not at that time—nor now—be told. Perhaps also 
Mr. Page was apt to emphasize more than I the industrial aspects 
of education. At any rate he magnanimously took away the sting of 
regret that the series was never completed, in such words as these: 


This is the hardest subject that not only you have tackled but that 
anyone can tackle. The moment that you use the word “education” the 
lay reader puts on rubber heels and runs as if the devil himself were after 
him. You have got to catch his attention by talking about training. He 
is interested in training horses or vines or men, but the educational world 
in its professional talk has been so deadly dull the past twenty years that 
it has slain a large part of the interest in the subject with the jaw-bones 
of many asses. You must therefore steal a march on the fellow that we 
are stalking. 

You are engaged in the most difficult business known to man, except 
the writing of immortal verse. Taken altogether you had less trouble 
with your first three articles than anybody has had in my memory and 
you are now going through only the normal experience. 


And again: 


Good gracious! my dear fellow, you are only learning the A, B, C 
of the trouble there is in treating a difficult subject for successful magazine 
work. I have had two subjects on my desk for something like a year. I 
have tried to write an article about each of them at least once a month. 
Half a dozen times I have concluded that I would never try any more. 
In the case of one of them I gave the subject to somebody else and dis- 
missed it from my mind. He did even worse than J had done. 


I often wondered that he did not feel more keenly the lack of 
response on the part of Southern people to all his efforts to set forth 
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the South. “How many subscribers to the World’s Work did you 
get as the result of the special Southern number?” I once asked him. 
He only smiled, but later wrote me the following letter, which ex- 
presses well the lack of intellectual curiosity and of the reading habit 
in this section: 


It’s this way: A very small part of mankind has, or has ever had, 
an active intellectual curiosity. The desire to know is a quality that a 
very small proportion of the human race has at any one time felt. All 
Asia, except Japan, has stood still for centuries for the lack of this mental 
quality. So, also, of Africa. So, also, it would have been, of course, in 
Europe, except for a little handful of men who are the real leaders in each 
nation. Now it is unfortunate, but it is true, that an infinitesimal part of 
the population of our Southern States, for the last hundred years at least, 
has had any intellectual curiosity. If you had the names of all the men 
you know in North Carolina written down in a book, and you were to 
go over them one by one, | think you would be astonished to see how few 
have ever shown this quality. “They are content with the knowledge that 
they have. I don’t know whether this is a psychological result of the 
dogmatism that followed the slavery controversy or whether it is a result 
of rural life and isolation—or more likely it is the result of physical causes 
such as hookworm and malaria. But whatever it is the result of, the one 
thing that differentiates the mass of Southern men from the mass of Massa- 
chusetts men, say, is this lack of intellectual curiosity. 

Therefore the Southern people don’t buy magazines or books—I say 
“eople,” mind you. Of course, the few leading minds do. I am there- 
fore not at all surprised that we get no appreciable direct results. I have 
tried this sort of thing too often to expect much. We published a book on 
cotton, which is far and away the best book published on the subject. 
We have tried many plans, and with great persistence, to sell it down 
South; but the men who grow cotton know more about cotton than the 
man who wrote the book! In other words, they have no intellectual 
curiosity. We have had an awfully hard time making that book pay the 
printer’s bill. 


There is no reason for discouragement. I have more and more hope, 
the older I grow, with the clearing up of the country so that malaria 
will be banished, and with sanitary improvements and changes in the habits 
of the people, which will eradicate the hookworm and other debilitating 
parasites. I expect our people to show at last (I mean a considerable 
mass of the people) the same intellectual curiosity that a certain number 
of people show in England and in New England and in our western 
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states. In other words, the grand-children or the great-grand-children of 
the men that you are now teaching will develop this quality, provided in 
the meantime the women that they marry are also properly taught. But 
for this generation, or the next, don’t fool yourself. A few people among 
them read a few books. ‘That is the most you can hope for. Suppose you 
had an accurate enumeration of all the white people who reached, I will 
say, the age of thirty or more in North Carolina during the last hundred 
years, and then a list of the books that had been actually read in the 
borders of the state, what fraction of a book per person do you suppose it 
would figure out? 


It is a great deal better now than it ever was before. A man here 
and there will take fire, just as one of your students will take fire here 
and there permanently. Look back at the students you have had in your 
classes seven or eight years ago. How many of them do you suppose 
have read two books of intellectual value since the first of last January? 


And a little later he wrote: 


TPve had a feeling that perhaps I oughtn’t to have written to you 
about the comically slow and prevaricative methods of our easy-speaking, 
ready-promising Southern public: it may discourage you or perhaps even 
leave on your mind the feeling that I am discouraged—let me correct 
that. I’m pleased—pleased to death. Much of my life has been given to 
work that I meant to help the old land and the people thereof, and the 
rest of it shall be given in the same way. But as for any visible, concrete 
appreciation or reward—Lord, no, no—no! I’ve long ages ago got past 
expecting that—or even caring for it. 

It’s the same old thing—i1o0o years behind in intellectual curiosity 
and the oratorical habit of speech which means lying (most comically) 
about Religion, Women, and Reading. Funny—very funny. It reminds 
me of a rich man in Charlotte who deducted something from Miss 
’s school-bill for his little girl because she was absent two days 
with a cold! ‘The whole bill was only three dollars. But you don’t have 
to pay for wood or potatoes you don’t get, why the devil should you pay 
for schoolin’ you don’t get! 

You don’t have to pay for a magazine to talk about an article: you 
have read a piece about it in the paper. Why read any more, then? 
Reading comes hard to many men that you know: don’t you know it 
does? 

But fifty years hence you fellows will have educated all the people: 
that’s the trick. Only one in a hundred is really educated to the point 
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of really waking or reading anything. ‘This is proved by the fact that 
not a subscriber has come from the town that you set all the nation to 
talking about. But it’ll all come and it’s all right. JI was never so cheerful. 


This clear-sighted analysis of one defect in the Southern people, 
and yet the hopefulness in the final outcome, are characteristic of all 
of Mr. Page’s writings. Industry and education he believed would 
bring about a new order. Time alone would bring results; in the 
meantime patience and unceasing, untiring effort. That is the key- 
note of his Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths. Space does not 
allow either a summary or an interpretation of this suggestive little 
volume with its three chapters, “The Forgotten Man,” “The School 
That Built a Town,” and “The Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths.” 
Nearly every page of it is quotable, and it will more and more be 
recognized as the clearest, most illuminating, and most convincing 
statement that has yet been made of the principles which are now 
guiding all forward-looking Southern men. It ought to be read and 
reread by every Southern man who would understand the significant 
forces that are now making a new order of society. It ought to be 
required that every Southern teacher, before receiving his license, 
should pass an examination upon it. 

To be sure, the whole truth about the South is not in this vol- 
ume—and the author would have been the first to say so. But he 
who would see the South steadily and see it whole should supple- 
ment other books with this penetrating and vigorous volume. There 
is a striking contrast between the two Pages who have recently occu- 
pied prominent positions abroad. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, a 
typical product of aristocratic life in ante-bellum Virginia, has inter- 
preted with charm and entire sympathy the old regime in the South. 
He has invested the past with a certain glamour and romance, and 
has looked upon the Southern people before the war as having an 
all but perfect civilization. At the end of all his stories the curtain 
falls—and there seems to be no future. He has played an important 
part as a romancer, and we would not have him otherwise. But the 
trouble comes when these stories are made the basis of generaliza- 
tions which will not stand the test of accurate knowledge. Walter 
Hines Page, typical product of more democratic conditions in North 
Carolina and influenced by his knowledge of life in other sections, 
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has the alertness, the vigor, the breadth, of the modern world. With 
a directness of speech, with humor, and at times with bluntness, he 
has played the role of a critic. But he has never been an unsympa- 
thetic critic. The difference between the two men is that between 
Scott or Stevenson and Matthew Arnold or Lowell. 

Many would agree with what has been said up to this point but 
would be ready to ask, “What about Nicholas Worth?” To one who 
knows the facts, it would be absurd to say that the life of Nicholas 
Worth is the life of Mr. Page in all its details. It is manifestly 
unfair to treat any work of fiction as the autobiography of the author. 
It is not even fair to say that all the opinions expressed in the book 
are those of the author. Some of the critics seem to lack entirely 
the sense of humor. There are some things in the book that I for 
one wish he had not written: there is a confusion of periods of his- 
tory; there is a lack of balance and discrimination in some of the 
characters; there is a failure to recognize the good of some things 
that may be, and often are, abused. But when all this is said, it 
remains true that many of the indictments of Southern types and 
ideals are true. The manifestly unfair treatment of the novel, how- 
ever, is that no attention whatever is given by critics to the construc- 
tive forces that are constantly emphasized throughout the story—the 
industrial leaders and the educational reformers who were laying the 
basis for the work in which every Southern state is now engaged. 
The character of Professor Billy—known by all North Carolinians 
as Dr. McIver—is one that might well distinguish any book. His 
humor, his epigrams, his common sense, and his enthusiasm for edu- 
cation are portrayed in a masterful way. The conclusion of the story, 
in which Nicholas Worth and his sons decide that they will live in 
the South and give themselves to its development, is thoroughly 
characteristic of Mr. Page and is an anticipation of the close of his 
own life. 

Mr. Page’s services to his native section have been even more 
direct and more practical than the writings I have referred to. By 
reason of his wide acquaintance with Southern leaders and the confi- 
dence in his judgment by Northern philanthropists, he played a lead- 
ing role in the educational development of the Southern states. He 
did much to direct into proper channels large sums of money, here- 
tofore given indiscriminately and frequently unwisely. Many South- 
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ern college presidents, superintendents of public instruction, and 
practical reformers of country schools would testify to his friendly 
co-operation and support. As a member of the Southern Education 
Board and the General Education Board, he attended not only their 
meetings but the larger meetings that they fostered at various South- 
ern points. He was one of the first to see the significance of the 
fight against the hookworm, and threw himself with characteristic 
zeal into the work of the Rockefeller Commission. More significant 
still was his aggressive and persistent support of the Co-operative 
Farm Demonstration Work inaugurated by the late Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp, under the supervision of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. He was probably Dr. Knapp’s most intimate friend, 
and it was eminently appropriate that he should pronounce the eulogy 
at the funeral of the man who, in his judgment, had done more than 
any man of his generation to promote the welfare of the South. 

Somehow I always think of him as saying, in connection with all 
these efforts to improve conditions in the South, what he said at the 
conclusion of a great address in Birmingham at a meeting of the 
Southern Education Conference. His words ring with the challenge 
of a great task, and they show how he always identified himself in 
thought and in feeling with the Southern people: 


Those that sit in soft places and discuss academic propositions (and 
mistake self-indulgence and criticism for the intellectual life) are welcome 
to their ease. We would not swap birthrights with them. If we have 
a rough task, it is a high task. While we are doing it, we shall have the 
joy of constructive activity. We look forward to a golden age that we 
may surely help to bring, not back to one that never was. 


TWO INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTIONS* 
BROADUS MITCHELL 


TUDENTS of American history, though they have had before 

them the suggestiveness of the English Industrial Revolution, 
have not sufficiently recognized that the Southern states, a century 
later than Britain, experienced an alteration in economic objective 
strikingly similar. Particularly, one cannot help lamenting with 
Mr. Sioussat* that classes in Southern schools and colleges should 
be acquainted with what happened in Lancashire and the West Riding 
and remain largely unfamiliar with the facts and significance of in- 
dustrial changes in the Carolinas and Georgia. The omission by 
tutors has shown a counterpart in the attitude of laymen. It is 
ironical that a movement toward manufactures which was consciously 
undertaken and pursued with deliberate social purpose has not been 
viewed in its analogies to the past. The rise of the factory system 
in England and later in the Northern states did not prompt the 
South in many practicable cases, to anticipate demonstrated errors or 
to take maximum advantage of her opportunities. Not to mention 
less pressing phases, the old tortured history of cautions thrown 
about child labor meant nothing to us. Odastler and Shaftesbury 
never lived. 

This paper means to remind of salient comparisons between the 
English original and the Southern manifestation, with the hope that 
others may interest themselves productively in the subject. It is not 
too late to profit. White Southern fields that a hundred years ago 
had a far alliance with black British cities of which Dickens’s “Coke- 
town” is the picture, now have the nearer. tie with smoking stacks 
of their own, and more and more will be rising. The English indus- 
trial revolution was four decades along before the effort to have the 
strange giant serve instead of hinder society was articulate. Our 
forty-year giant is just beginning to stretch himself and feel his 
strength. 


* October, 1921. Mitchell then, as he did until 1939, taught economics at the 
Johns Hopkins University. He has written on the textile industry and other aspects 
of Southern economy, served as director of research for the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, and is now at Rutgers University. 

*See the History Teacher's Magazine, September, 1916. 
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Both revolutions came suddenly and proceeded rapidly. In each 
instance textiles were the first affected by the new methods; in Eng- 
land because there was a wait upon invention, in the South for lack 
of experience, from the presence of abundant raw material and a 
ready demand in older industrial districts for a partial product. In 
England textiles promptly conducted to other manufactures; though 
this is occurring more slowly in the South, the introduction of indus- 
try is nonetheless remaking the economic life of the section. If we 
consider England about to step into her new role and the South on 
the threshold of hers, similarities and differences in situation present 
themselves. It is true that England before becoming the workshop 
of the world was, substantially, an agricultural country. The South 
was more exclusively so. England, by handicrafts, fabricated for her 
own population and had some surplus for export. She already had 
the capitalist method in production, and it is to be remembered that 
the distinction between the factor and factory systems is more impor- 
tant socially than economically—the essential characteristic was con- 
centration of ownership of tools and materials. Application of power 
to machinery followed the commercial extensions of the first part 
of the eighteenth century. 

The South a century later had lost the thrifty domestic industry 
that marked colonial and Revolutionary years, and possessed, with 
rare exceptions, only such dwarf mills as had struggled through the 
blight of plantation slavery. So far from having manufactures for 
export, she relied upon the North for even the appurtenances of 
agriculture; in place of a growing commerce stimulating industry, 
dependence for finished goods throttled any strivings toward manu- 
facture. The South’s capital was in agriculture; statesmen and others 
distrusted industrial employment of funds, for such was strange, and 
tended to lead away from slavery; there was conspicuous absence of 
the corporate form of business enterprise. England through a log- 
ical, if astonishing, development, utilized her past; the South, in a no 
less brilliant cowp d’état, repudiated her past. 

In neither instance was the new departure into industry for- 
tuitous; in the background of England and of the South alike were 
still-born inventions and trials. The stocking-frame of 1589 “re- 
mained much as it left the hands of Lee—an interesting example of 
an admirable mechanical invention in a non-mechanical age”; Savery 
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took out his patent for an apparently feasible steam engine in 1698, 
and it is declared that “at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
every element of the modern type of steam-engine had been sepa- 
rately invented and practically applied”; Wyatt and Paul, with their 
machine for “spinning by rollers,” were thirty years ahead of time, 
and Arkwright did little more than return to their model. Similarly, 
it is asserted that “as late as 1810 the manufactured products of 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia exceeded in value those of the 
entire New England states”; before this date numbers of inventors 
in the South sought and obtained patents and public subsidies; later 
there were some little factories that need not have contented them- 
selves with remaining adjuncts of the countryside had they not been 
premature, and the stirring exhortations of William Gregg with the 
accompaniment of singing spindles in his great Graniteville mill fell 
on deaf ears. 

In England and in the South, when the time was ripe, the novel 
adventure had strength to sweep aside obstacles. Restrictive mer- 
cantilism was attenuated and disappeared there before the challeng- 
ing cry of laissez faire; here evaporated capital and the effects of a 
ravaging war and political disruption, though joined by inertia and 
warnings of timidity, could not block achievement. 

The fundamental distinction between the two revolutions is that 
in England the change came unannounced, while in the South it was 
heralded; in England the operative causes were narrowly economic, 
while in the South they were moral as well. Of course the South 
could have formed no social determination to manufacture but for 
England’s previous history. England had been startled by what 
matured; the South saw ardent hopes justified. In Britain the indi- 
vidual and guarded adventures of ingenious workmen and middle- 
class merchant-manufacturers expanded into the Manchester School, 
which forced the country by a demonstration rather than converting 
it by an argument. In the Southern states conspicuous members of 
the community, at the urging of the whole people, launched upon an 
undertaking in the success of which all were interested. In the one 
case the happening came first, the adjustment afterwards; in the other 
there was first the forecast and then the event. 

That this is true was clearly shown in the respective attitudes of 
public bodies. The industrial revolution caught Parliament without 
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a plan. British empiricism was never more heavily relied upon. 
This is not surprising, for there had come a new thing under the 
sun. In the Southern states legislatures, press, and pulpit were agog 
with a purpose to carry forward what had been devised. The South, 
made introspective by Reconstruction, mentally rehearsed her past 
and understood that slavery and agriculture had led to sectional 
estrangement, untenable dogma, and miserable war; if the South was 
to be salvaged there must be a yielding of political pride and an 
honest effort to bring industry to the aid of farming in order to 
restore economic balance at home and also unity in the nation. Hit 
by a condition, England staggered, not quite knowing whether to 
forbid the use of labor-saving machinery and to abrogate fixation of 
wages by justices; the South, conducted by a theory, was eager to 
forswear planter particularism and, through exemption of factories 
from taxation and encouragement of immigration, to speed the arrival 
of the new day. In England the popular reaction formed slowly; 
in the South it sprung full-bodied from the wave, “bright and com- 
plete.” In England, protests against a rising individualism were col- 
ored by Elizabethan thought for the workman and mercantilist con- 
ception of total national interest. In the South, any voices of the 
past spoke in behalf of economic individualism and a frayed political 
fancy against a movement into which the common people entered 
gladly. England gave over mercantilist control for laissez faire; the 
South swapped social irresponsibility for a public design. The two 
industrial revolutions illustrate strikingly a remark of Cunningham: 
“All economic problems have two aspects, the material resources 
which constitute the conveniences and comforts of life on the one 
side, and the aims and purposes which determine human beings in 
the use they make of these resources on the other. There is a mate- 
rial side, and there is a mental and moral side. . . .” 

England’s industrial remaking was coeval with three important 
wars which, through direct government demand for goods and general 
military exigency, stimulated the process. The South, on the other 
hand, started her industrial career in the midst of war’s aftermaths, 
and encountered, and was further embarrassed by, the crises and 
depressions in 1873, 1884, 1893, and 1907. England’s trade could 
thrive despite Napoleon’s decrees, and her commerce with lost col- 
onies was quickly restored after the American Revolution. Similarly, 
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interchange between South and North was exceedingly active during 
the period of Southern industrial beginnings. 

As has been noted, in England the impulse in textiles quickly 
spread and embraced iron, transportation, mining and other indus- 
tries. The revolution “was one great cycle of interacting and reacting 
forces, no one of which could have come to perfection without the 
aid of the rest.” The South did not experience this waiting of the 
steam engine upon coal and of coal-getting upon steam power, of 
machinery upon iron and of iron working upon production of machine 
tools. For the South the mechanical means were in readiness; with 
country roads as poor as any in England, it is true, she did not have 
to struggle through a canal era to the development of railways, but 
had the latter relatively far along at the outset. Nevertheless, South- 
ern progress was confined to fewer phases of industrial growth, 
mainly attributable perhaps to the following five causes: the lack of 
a previous development of varied manual production and a compre- 
hensive industrial tradition; lack of capital at home and a lingering 
estrangement from and distrust of the North, whence alone help 
could be sought; absence of established commercial connections abroad 
and of home demand for by-products; the presence of the raw mate- 
rial of cotton manufacture, which shut off the view from other under- 
takings; and lastly, the very fact that one industry’s emergence was 
not dependent upon another, but specialization was feasible at once. 

The Southern movement, in the sense that it answered an ambi- 
tion to make up a home-grown raw material, was toward self- 
sufficiency, and concern was with the effect upon the section itself; 
English manufactures proposed to forward an economic imperialism, 
and drastic results to the native population did not claim early atten- 
tion. The presence of the cotton in the South as contrasted with the 
necessity of importing it into England thus had a bearing upon the 
aims of the Southern enterprise, helped determine the policies of 
development, and bestowed an advantage that will some day be rul- 
ing. England, particularly when mills grew up nearer the chief 
source of raw material, saw the importance of adding the maximum 
value possible through process of manufacture; Southern factories, 
fabricating at first only a small proportion of the crop, never wanting 
for supply, able to get the staple at low and unstandardized prices, 
and lacking technical experience, trained operatives and capital, often 
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did more than double the value of the cotton. As the number of 
mills was augmented, competition became keener, and outside mark- 
ets were opened up, more skill was mixed with the raw material. 
The Southern industrial revolution has thus pushed the North and 
England into finer manufactures. 

The English industry was liable to irregularity in supply of fiber, 
as in the cotton famine of Civil War years; and even in wool, where 
a home product was principally used, there were fluctuations due to 
changes in breeds of sheep and government opposition to enclosures. 
Inconveniences in manufacture in the South, on the contrary, such as 
sudden drops in price of goods, have been due to an accumulation 
and plethora of raw material. The aim of the factory is still to 
catch up with the farmer. 

Changes in industrial sites were different in England and the 
South. In the former, manufactures shifted from the low country 
to the West Riding when water power was applied to the new 
inventions; then with the use of steam from 1785 forward there was 
a readjustment with respect to coal-producing areas, in which eastern 
and southern counties still had to see their arts decay. But there was 
no distinct water-power stage in the industrial revolution in the South. 
The great majority of mills in operation prior to 1880 were located 
on streams; with this date factories became a public object, and 
towns which had no water-power facilities wanted cotton manufac- 
tures. After a brief but spirited debate over the relative advantage 
of water and steam, the latter motive force was introduced wide- 
spread—not only were mills erected in the middle districts and on 
the seaboard, but a port like Charleston was the readier to make 
the attempt with steam because of advantageous freight rates on water 
carriage of coal. English pioneers, when the steam engine had been 
improved, moved their factories from isolated stream beds where 
labor had been difficult to get to populous towns where hands were 
in supply. It was easier to bring power to people than people to 
power. In the South it was the towns which called for mills, not 
mills which sought the towns. It is fairly clear that labor was rarely 
a consideration in the location of manufactures in the opening years 
of the period; it was more largely a question of where the desire for 
industry existed. This is just another illustration of the fact that 
whereas English enterprise was individualistic, that of the South was 
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characteristically communal. English cotton manufactures, not using 
a domestic product, were further localized with respect to convenience 
in shipment, as in Manchester for its nearness to Liverpool. If 
proximity to raw material had any influence as between districts 
within the South itself, this tended toward a diffusion of mills from 
their first sites in the Piedmont region. 

In England and the South alike, the industrial revolution sharp- 
ened the distinction between town and country. In the South, besides 
the number of places which grew up about isolated factories, many 
cities, smaller and larger, were stirred by manufactures from lethargy 
into activity. Clinton, South Carolina, and Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, are examples. They had been merely functions of rural life; 
when they determined upon establishment of mills they became com- 
plementary to it. ; 

The growth of factories in England meant a hardship to the 
rural population. That portion which, robbed of by-employments in 
cottage handicrafts, moved to the mills, was swallowed into a fearful 
industrialism, leaving relative independence in the open country for 
numbing slavery in humid spinning rooms and dense, dark closets. 
Those who struggled on in agriculture found themselves in the 
midst of agrarian changes which reduced them as surely. The prog- 
ress of enclosures with attending loss of rights on commons, capitalist 
farming with scientific methods and increase of farm acreages, joined 
with the ruin of cottage employments to evict the villager or depress 
him from the position of tenant to that of laborer. The case was 
different in the South. Here there had been no domestic industry 
to be destroyed. Agriculture was overstocked. The price of cotton 
was desperately low. The poor whites mutely begged for an oppor- 
tunity to support themselves. In many instances a prime motive to 
the erection of factories was the affording of employment to these 
people. Generally those who went to the mills were better fed, 
housed, and clothed than ever in their lives before. Those remain- 
ing in agriculture were relieved of killing competition, found the 
price of cotton improving by agency of the demand of the manufac- 
tories, had a chance of rising for the first time from the status of 
laborer or tenant to that of small owner, and were given in the mill 
villages a demand for their truck and perishable farm produce. 

The industrial revolution in England divorced industry from 
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agriculture, but that of the South was marked by a conjunctive rela- 
tionship between the two pursuits. This was because the new indus- 
trial population had been drawn from farming, almost the only 
manufacture was of cotton, and the section raised its own raw mate- 
rial. There has been a forward and backward flow between farm 
and factory. In the intervals between profit in agriculture through 
high price of cotton and profit in manufacture from the same cause, 
operatives accustomed to raising the staple have left the spindle for 
the plow, relieving impending unemployment and steadying price 
levels. In some instances, as at Kannapolis, North Carolina, there 
has even developed a regular seasonal flux. This ready cordiality 
between industry and agriculture had many conscious manifestations. 
So far from distrusting manufactures, important planters led move- 
ments to set up factories in their fields, some mill companies raised 
their own cotton and processed it without baling, while others pur- 
chased large tracts of land with a view to such possibility. Every- 
where the operatives were encouraged to cultivate vegetable gardens 
and were given pasturage rights. Not a few mill workers have saved 
enough money to buy farms and go back to them permanently. 

The English industrial revolution, as typified in the Manchester 
School, smashed the tariff theory and practice. So intimately was 
industry associated with agriculture in the South that the section has 
remained substantially, despite enormous manufacturing interests, the 
proponent of free trade. Almost two decades of fervid growth of 
the new industrialism elapsed before significant voices for protection 
were heard. 

Both revolutions were accompanied by increases in population. 
The first half of the eighteenth century in England saw an advance 
of 20 per cent, the second half, of 50 per cent; the first thirty years of 
the next century added more than the whole of the preceding hun- 
dred years, and during the nineteenth century population increased 
four times. The northward shift to industrial districts meant that by 
1800 the population was one-third urban, where it had been only 
one-fifth a century earlier, and the process gathered momentum. 
Similarly, from 1870 to 1880 the population of the seven Southern 
states affected by the “Cotton Mill Campaign” increased in a trifle 
higher percentage than that of the country generally, and in suc- 
cessive decades to 1910 the increase was 15.5, 17.3 (in the height of 
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the industrial awakening), and 14.2, being from 3 per cent to 10 
per cent lower than that for the country as a whole, which is not 
surprising when it is remembered that the South got almost none 
of the immigration. Contrasting 1880 with 1910, the rural popula- 
tion decreased from 91.4 to 84.1 per cent of the total, while the 
urban increased from 8.6 to 15.9 per cent of the total. In the entire 
United States the urban population increased hardly more than 50 
per cent. Taking the percentage of population in industrial and in 
agricultural pursuits in the census years from 1880 to 1910, we find 
the figures running, for industry, 10.8, 9.3, 10.8, 13.5. [he average 
for 1880 is higher than is really indicative, because Virginia at this 
time had from two to four times as many workers in manufactures, 
proportionately, as others of the states included. The percentage in 
agriculture changed from 71.4 to 64.7 to 62.4 to 63.2. In England 
factory industry removed a positive check on population—with sheep 
walks banishing cottages, it had been hard to find houseroom for 
children, and marriages were deferred. In the cities children could 
be put to work in the mills; large families were an advantage. Like- 
wise in the South, factories placed a premium upon children, giving 
them work earlier than they could have been profitably employed on 
the farms. In England the most disadvantaged element in the 
population was subsidized through operation of the poor law. The 
rate per capita of total inhabitants amounted from 3s. 7d. in 1760 
to 135. 3d. in 1818, shopkeepers and small independent farmers feel- 
ing the heaviest imposition of a burden which, since it supplemented 
wages, benefited great agriculturists and manufacturers and taught to 
the working classes sloth and lack of self-respect. The Southern 
white laboring people required deliberate social measures in their 
behalf also, but here the better method was chosen of fostering an 
industry which paid its own way; if the rise of cotton mills was 
partly in response to philanthropic motive, still the operatives played 
their role in its success and at the same time helped themselves out 
of a slough of despond. Stock subscriptions to factories which con- 
tributed to the welfare of the general community were preferable to 
poor rates which relieved employing entrepreneurs of their social 
responsibility. 

As against the increase in material wealth and ability to meet 
Napoleon which was brought by England’s industrial revolution, 
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there was on the other hand “a loss of stability of every kind; Eng- 
land as a nation forfeited her self-sufficiency and became dependent 
upon an imported food supply; and a large proportion of the popu- 
lation, who had been fairly secure in the prospect of shelter and 
employment and subsistence for their lives, were reduced to a con- 
dition of the greatest uncertainty as to their lot from year to year 
or from week to week.” The reverse was true in the South—the 
section gained in economic balance through introduction of manu- 
factures; instead of relying so largely upon outside sources for hay, 
grain, and meat, the incentive to produce these at home through 
diversified agriculture took its rise with the industrial impetus; rather 
than being plunged into insecurity by the advent of manufactures, 
the poor whites were rescued from their precarious situation. Penni- 
less families trooped from the land to the mills with all their 
worldly goods in one wagon, “full of children and nothing else.” 

English artisans saw machines shutting them out of work, so they 
tried to smash them. The work-people of the South knew that 
machines were their salvation, and so clustered eagerly about the 
factories. In England the new methods made it possible to substitute 
unskilled for skilled labor; children took the places of adults. In 
the South there had been almost no skilled craftsmen; now there 
was employment for all, children with their elders. In England the 
men suffered most from the use of boys, girls, and women. In the 
South with the utilization of children the proportion of women in 
the mills diminished, and that of men increased. 

Arnold Toynbee pointed out that the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw an agrarian revolution in England paralleling the industrial. 
The Speenhamland principle in the poor law, war demands, and the 
corn laws encouraged scientific farming as against the open-field sys- 
tem. If the rural population was hurt, farming method gained 
enormously. Societies forwarded research (in 1793 the Board of 
Agriculture was founded with Arthur Young as secretary), some 
famous sheep-shearings became meetings of important agriculturists, 
breeds of cattle were improved, the steam plow was introduced. The 
number of private bills for enclosures, measuring the progress of 
capitalist cultivation, more than doubled in a generation. Impulse 
toward agricultural advance did not come so close upon the heels of 
industrial awakening in the South as in England. The section had 
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purposely turned its attention from farming when it stretched every 
nerve for a commencement in manufacturing. Edward Atkinson, of 
Boston, jealous for New England’s cotton manufacturing supremacy, 
in vain recommended to the South sheep-breeding and the planting 
of mulberry trees to raise silk worms. The News and Courier, of 
Charleston, with some success urged upon South Carolina a departure 
into cotton milling and tobacco culture almost in the same breath, 
it is true, but this was an exception. The movement for better farm- 
ing, when it emerged, did not work through large planters who 
practiced the extensive method with Negro laborers and share- 
croppers, but singled out rather the small proprietors and upper grade 
of tenants, belonging to classes which had been promptly pressed 
downward in England. Dr. Knapp and the farm-demonstration 
movement preached the same exhortations to the common grower 
which had been embraced by the great landowners in England a 
century earlier. 

When the industrial storm broke over England, the moneyed 
men were principally merchants and landlords rather than manu- 
facturers, and the latter were only slowly accorded the social status 
long claimed by the former. In the South also the men of means 
were chiefly in trade and agriculture, but, whereas in England many 
from the middle class became captains of industry, here the character- 
istic leadership proceeded from the aristocracy. England already 
possessed manufactures in variety from which skilled and daring 
workers might spring into prominence; the South had little else 
beside rudimentary and scattered cotton factories. Entrepreneurs had 
to start de novo. In the first years men of the type of George A. 
Gray, at Gastonia, North Carolina, who had been schooled in an 
ante-bellum mill and became a fomentor of industry, were rare. The 
reform act of 1832 was the outgrowth of the pulsing industrial cen- 
ters, a victory for the middle classes, and meant the passing of power 
from the hands of landowners to manufacturers and merchants for a 
third of a century to come. This had taken two generations from 
the establishment of factories. It is interesting to ask how far the 
South, now removed a like distance from its industrial commence- 
ment, has gotten toward a similar transferral. Legislatures are still 
typically representative of agricultural interests, and business as 
opposed to political traditions has not importantly impressed South- 
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ern congressmen. The new man of affairs, developed in the second 
generation of industrialism, has been too busy to offer himself on 
the hustings, but that his turn of mind is making itself felt is seen 
in such evidences as the growth of Republicanism. More and more, 
too, this productive group is exercising, through economic position, 
pervasive social influence. D. A. Tompkins did more for the South 
than all the acclaimed office-holders with whatever spectacular power 
over the people. The English reform act of 1869 brought workers 
into a position of potential power. Is the day of the common man 
arriving in the South? Surely no more here than there will the 
vote alone turn the trick; concern for public education and for rural 
betterment would be well supplemented, in industrial districts, by 
trade unionism. 

There was some early outcry in England against the circumstances 
of child labor, such as Dr. Percival’s reports to the Manchester 
magistrates in 1784, but this instance is typical in being chiefly a 
medical protest and local in application. The public conscience was 
longer in becoming aroused, obstacles being accustomedness to, and 
even praise of, interminable hours for infant workers, the tradition 
of apprenticeship, the selfishness of employers, and a grasping trade 
policy. The reasons for first apathy in the South were the bitter 
need of the people, the newness of industry in all its concomitant 
problems, and the desire for reversal of a mistaken sectional economic 
objective, including positive sacrifice of human participants rather than 
a mere callous neglect of these. Factory masters, so far from being 
greedy at the opening of the period, in the main were generous. They 
were the saviors of the country. Later, many of the same hindrances 
to progress which operated in England showed themselves in the 
Southern states. A report of a parliamentary committee on child 
labor in the North of England in 1816 and a record of hearings 
before a congressional committee on child labor in Southern cotton 
mills in 1916 read like one and the same document, except that 
operatives testified in the earlier instance and were persuaded by their 
employers not to appear in the latter. 

The first concern in England was not over long hours, but over 
conditions under which children lived at the hands of the manufac- 
tories. Thus Peel’s statute of 1802, if it was the first of the Factory 
Acts, was in motivating spirit an offshoot from the poor law; it 
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applied only to parish apprentices and stipulated for whitewashing of 
inside walls of mills, separation of the sexes in dormitories, and 
religious instruction of the children; twelve hours of work were per- 
mitted. The South possessed no background of public relief—part 
of the working population had been enslaved, and so made no appeal 
to social responsibility, and another part (the poor whites) had been 
shunned. When the Southern industrial revolution came, there 
was no apprenticeship; entire families came to the mills intact, so 
that management stood im loco parentis to father and mother as well 
as to children; there were few evils of urban crowding; farms were 
close enough to supply food products and to afford, in desperate 
cases, an economic alternative for operatives; the tradition of living 
conditions in slave quarters had been, on the whole, good, and the 
entrepreneurs carried their old sense of human obligation over from 
their plantation system into the new industrial relationship, and were 
mostly eager to know their employees individually and to guard 
their moral character. In England a pure capitalist greed had 
exploited the children. 

Cunningham thinks the human miseries of the English industrial 
revolution came not so much from introduction of machinery as 
from the evils of unrestrained competition following the former 
regulatory theory. Negatively, the South was better off in this re- 
gard; there was nothing to suffer from a breaking down, for so far 
from a conscience in industry, there had not even been industry. 

There is no reason to believe that women were jeopardized and 
degraded in the South as in England earlier. Only such a com- 
munity as Charleston could have fancied such a contingency as an 
objection to female employment in the mills. In the South the poor 
whites had not lacked in religious zeal and moral stamina. 

In comparing the two developments, one recalls that English 
workers possessed unionism and labor consciousness prior to the in- 
dustrial revolution; these were virtually absent in the South before 
the rise of cotton mills and have been woefully tardy in emerging 
since. The South had had little industrial capitalism and, before 
the Civil War, what with slavery, the custom of share-cropping, and 
plantation commissaries, not much of the wage system. 

In Britain an ineffective act of 1800 gave masters and men the 
right to go before arbitrators to adjust wage differences. No wage 
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disputes arose in the South in the first years, partly because of the 
novelty of industrial employment, partly from the sense of the 
communities that enterprisers were social servants in a crisis, partly 
since considerable payment was in kind—free houses and wood, 
garden plots, pastures and schooling. 

The weavers of Bolton early complained that their wages had 
long been as low as 5s. the week against 20s. to 30s. generally in 
other trades, “and that the extravagant prices of provisions of all 
kinds render it impossible for the Petitioners to procure food for 
themselves and families... .” On the other hand, in the South, there 
were hardly any other industries beside cotton manufacturing with 
which to compare wages, and indeed wages varied strikingly from 
mill to mill within the same neighborhoods. Moreover, food was 
cheap even in the cities. 

In the English industrial revolution the textile workers were so 
stunned by sudden eventualities that they could do nothing more 
than impracticably plead for enforcement of an Elizabethan statute in 
their protection. While operatives were becoming disillusioned of 
an old faith and were mustering strength and courage for labor 
organization, humanitarians fought their battles in denouncing ex- 
ploiters and appealing for new legislation. In the South workers, 
so recently and partially divorced from the soil, have stood longer 
by while reformers speak for them. In opposing the Factory Acts, 
English industrial leaders for the most part openly advanced their 
standard of the laissez-faire doctrine. Southern mill men have not 
generally been so honest: the selfish motive has been cloaked by 
professed care for the people and obscured by intermixture of the 
dogma of states’ rights; Southern capitalism did not know that the 
world had moved on in a hundred years and would discover its 
dissemblance. One would like to believe that sometimes, in its 
adolescent quality—laboring under self-deceit and taking itself very 
seriously to the neglect of recognition of its essential character— 
Southern industrialism has not even known it was dissembling. 

In England, with the progress of the industrial revolution, 
appeared not only humanitarianism, represented by Sadler, Oastler, 
Ashley, and their friends, but, almost hand in hand with each other, 
unionism with such proponents as Place, and socialism swiftly passing 
from the good-will of Owen to the fierce championing of Marx. 
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This sequence has not repeated itself in the industrial revolution of 
the South. Here humanitarian concern entered with capitalist enter- 
prise, the first mill builders responding as much to social need as 
to private ambition. But capitalism, despite continuance of and 
partly even through a very businesslike welfare program, ere long 
lapsed into a strident individualism which has helped preclude to 
this day both unionism and socialism. Reasons for this are not diffi- 
cult to distinguish: workers and owners in the not too distant past 
had the same beginnings, and employers felt a duty to welcome the 
poor whites back into economic participation; there was little pres- 
sure and contiguity of industrial populations to induce class con- 
sciousness, and there had been no manufacturing background for the 
maturing of working-class psychology; there was usually a recourse 
to the soil; aristocratic traditions of control of government readily 
allowed the second generation of mill men, when occasion arose, to 
exercise an influence formerly belonging to landowners. Education 
has been lacking; labor has been the more easily controlled because 
of poor variety in industrial pursuits—unions would have to capture 
cotton mills or nothing; the poverty of the section has discouraged 
interference with enterprise; concentration of attention of Southern 
legislators and Southern members of Congress on political rather 
than economic issues has made for slow progress in legal enactments 
that would in themselves have helped give workers a better purchase 
on the situation and enabled them to assist themselves, and, with 
like result, in spite of world precedents, alleviating legislation has 
been made slow by technical constitutional difficulties not operative 
in England. There have been relatively few men of wealth, educa- 
tion, and vision enough to act as reformers, such as England could 
offer; the clergy, of which one naturally thinks, could have benefited 
by the presence of more men like Edgar Gardner Murphy, not so 
intent upon dogma as to neglect economic morality and sense. The 
presence of the Negro has delayed workers’ self-help in the South; 
not only has he usually stood ready to try the white man’s job at 
the lowest wage, but laboring whites, because they were victims of 
slavery as much as the blacks, have shown more disposition to repose 
confidence in an employer as a kindly individual than in their own 
leaders as representative of an interest different from that of the 
master. It seems highly questionable whether the company-owned 
mill village is any longer an agency of democracy in the South. 


HERBERT SPENCER: THE MAN AND HIS AGE* 


L. L. BERNARD 


ERY RARELY, if at all, has the world changed so much in 

one century as in the hundred years since Herbert Spencer first 
saw the light in the little quiet town of Derby. As he says, in his 
early childhood the streams of England still ran pure and the air 
was reasonably free from the smoke and fumes of factory and furnace. 
There were quiet places in the countryside where he might cast his 
hook and line with expectation of due reward. But scarcely had he 
passed his teens when the bustle and roar of industry drowned out 
the rural voices in his native villages, and agricultural and yeoman 
England was no more. Spencer himself, still in his twenties, helped 
as an engineer to survey and build the railroads which replaced, 
among others, the old stagecoach on which, at the age of thirteen, he 
took his memorable trip to visit his uncle near Bath. By the age 
of thirty he found himself entangled in the controversies of the 
parliamentary commissions created to bring order out of the con- 
fused and overgrown transportation systems. Earlier still he entered 
willingly into the lists of political controversy on the side of those 
who struggled for the ballot and for civil reforms. He championed 
the newly rising movement for suffrage and rights of women, and 
was an early protagonist for freedom of thinking in religious matters. 
For his pains in this cause he won the title of “antichrist” from a 
clergyman who held public prayer in a hotel at which both were 
stopping, for the purpose of driving out Spencer’s evil spirit. 

But so rapid was the progress of these liberal movements, which 
he championed so enthusiastically in the first third of his eighty- 
four years, that they passed him by, and in his age he either re- 
pudiated them or reviewed them with misgivings for the future. 
What was at first the promise of democracy later became the menace 
of socialism and a stagnant, regimented world. His early champion- 
ship of freedom in the development of personality for women, and 
of thought for all, was transformed into doubts as to the limits of 

* July, 1922. Bernard (1881-1951), a prominent sociologist, was in 1932 
President of the American Sociological Society. He was Professor of Sociology at 
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human wisdom, and fears for the disintegration of the accumulated 
values and controls in civilization under the constant bombardment 
of a destructive criticism. In his last years he looked with kindness 
upon an aristocratic society, and, although he resented the criticism 
from an American contemporary—Mr. Henry George—he found a 
pleasant companionship with members of the nobility and men of 
wealth whose kind he had formerly despised as parasites and ex- 
ploiters. He even paid public acknowledgment to the value of insti- 
tutional religion as a most powerful, perhaps the most successful, 
agency for social control and conservation. But for himself, he was 
not able to find final comfort and restful illusionment in religious 
faith: for his highly critical mind had too long been active in beating 
to pieces the idols of tradition and custom. Such was in large meas- 
ure the tragedy of the great intellect of Spencer, that it had helped 
to create an intellectual Frankenstein which in his later years—after 
the progress of events had moved beyond him—frightened him, and 
yet had so disillusioned him that he could find no peace by turning 
like Newman to the bosom of the church, or like Arnold to a calm 
faith in things as they are. At the end Spencer described himself as 
at once the most conservative and the most radical of men, which 
meant that he had seen a vision of surpassing promise, but his dis- 
illusionment from the study of men and democracy had left him 
without hope that it could ever be realized. 

Spencer’s education represents one of the great experiments of 
the world, of which all too little has been said. In the conventional 
sense he was not educated at all. Aside from some rather desultory 
schooling in classes, but little pressed because of his delicate health, 
almost all of his training was by tutor, either in his father’s or his 
uncle’s families, or through his own efforts and studies. Of the 
languages he learned almost nothing, scarcely pausing with Latin 
and Greek, and acquiring only an imperfect reading knowledge of 
French after he had gone up to London and come in contact with 
Miss Evans’s interests in French philosophy and sociology. Conse- 
quently the modern literatures were closed to him, which was less 
of a catastrophe for him than it might have been, in view of the 
fact that throughout the greater portion of his life he read little 
anyway. Although he wrote some of the clearest and best balanced 
prose in the English language, which one may read for sheer pleas- 
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ure, regardless of the thought, he never made any formal study of 
English, not even as a basis for his essay on Style. 

It was rather in the method of his education that he had such an 
exceptional experience. He was trained in the problem method from 
infancy. His father, who gave his best thought early and late to 
his training, would take him on walks to bring him into direct con- 
tact with nature, not only for the sake of developing an aesthetic 
appreciation in him, but even more to stimulate his curiosity as to 
cause and effect in natural phenomena. This method of causal inter- 
pretation was also applied by his father with equally marked effect 
in mathematics and the sciences, in which both father and son were 
particularly interested. Spencer never did acquire a liking for the 
mere assembling of facts, and later in his life the factual type of 
mind became genuinely repulsive to him. Nor was his mind con- 
gested and impeded with a lot of conventional but useless “cultural” 
material drawn from the classics, the mythologies, the organized 
gossip about literary men and artists, the scandals and ambitions of 
kings, and the other small talk of education, which ruins so many 
naturally good minds by producing intellectual stasis and developing 
an aesthetic attitude at the expense of the rational. Thanks to his 
father’s persistent training and his own later habits, there perhaps 
never lived a philosopher more enthusiastically bent upon explaining 
the phenomena which he actually observed, rather than the mass of 
accumulated testimony and opinion about it. 

His tremendous reputation throughout the world in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century—for his fame spread even to the 
Orient, with the result that at one stage of-Japan’s national awaken- 
ing he became something of a patron saint in philosophy to her 
people—was due primarily to his vigorous method of intellectual 
attack. It gave him an altogether undeserved advantage over his 
contemporaries: for, while they amassed data from which they more 
or less hesitatingly drew conclusions which have not been quickly 
overturned, he rushed impetuously to the creation of hypotheses to 
explain all the phenomena which came within his purview. Since 
his hypotheses were not infrequently based on insufficient data, his 
theories have not stood the test of time so well as those more care- 
fully drawn by his contemporaries of lesser reputation. Consequently 
it is not always easy for the generation which has come to maturity 
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since his death, in 1903, to realize that for the last thirty-five years 
of the nineteenth century no other name, except that of Darwin, 
seemed so great as Spencer’s; and to many his fame transcended even 
that of the author of The Origin of Species. 

This unconventional individualized training which his father 
lavished upon and encouraged in the son produced two effects with 
far-reaching consequences. In the first place it rendered his thinking 
remarkably detached from the aesthetic, intellectual, and social pre- 
conceptions of his time. He had not been made by the public schools 
and the universities into a typical Englishman or a typical anything. 
This trait of striking out straight to a new idea, regardless of the 
personal feelings of others or the national prejudices, went with him 
throughout his life. It made him at once the most original and, 
among the traditionalists, one of the most unpopular philosophic 
figures of his time. Such a free spirit was badly needed to break 
the smug, traditionalized intellectual barriers in England, which so 
hampered the work of men like Darwin, Huxley, Hooker, and their 
coworkers. Without doubt all of these men spoke more freely be- 
cause Spencer spoke so boldly and with such carelessness of public 
criticism. He could afford to be free, for after severing his con- 
nection with the Economist in his early thirties he never again held 
a position with pay, or was dependent upon public preferment, 
although he might have had professorships and even the rectorship 
of St. Andrews. Through his fifteen years of intense struggle for 
recognition he lived from the proceeds of three small inheritances 
from two uncles and his father, and through the years of his fame 
from the sale of his books in England and especially in the United 
States, where he had won generous friends in the persons of Pro- 
fessor E. L. Youmans, John Fiske, and the Appletons. 

But if his education rendered him detached with reference to 
the orthodox ideas and prejudices of his time, it also made him 
highly subjective and personal in his reactions to what he saw. Scorn- 
ful and tactless as he was with regard to conventions, he could not 
get outside himself in his interpretations. He and his father were 
injured financially by public sanitary requirements as to housing; 
consequently he found it impossible to think well of state regulation 
of public health and housing. His own education having been pri- 
vate and personal, he never ceased to belittle the value of state 
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schools. He early came into conflict with established religion; so 
in his sociology he viewed the priestly class as merely a guild of 
wonder-working parasites. In his childhood he grew up largely 
under the leadership of his own will; as a result, throughout his 
writings laissez faire and Utilitarian philosophy are the dominant 
notes of his political and ethical creeds. He tells us that he never 
developed tolerance in argument, but sought always to make his 
point rather as a debater than as an impartial philosopher. He 
selected his food according to personal preferences rather than with 
meticulous care for his suffering digestion; and he confides that he 
regretted the less never having married, because he was so critical 
and exacting of others that probably no woman he would have cared 
for could have been happy with him. In spite of all this ingrained 
subjectivism in his reactions to facts, he is largely detached and 
unsparing in his understanding of himself. He knew his weaknesses, 
his procrastination, and his temperamental biases, even when he did 
not try to change them. 

Only in his later years did he develop a strong emotional com- 
plex which tended toward self-pity, and this was mainly the result 
of his protracted illness. For almost fifty years—from the age of 
thirty-frve—he could work only part time, usually not over three 
hours a day. Toward the end of his intellectual career, especially 
after his trip to America in the full flower of his fame, he went for 
long periods without working at all, and at his best usually could not 
exceed out of each twenty-four hours five ten-minute periods of 
dictation, with long intervals between. These limitations upon his 
working time made it impossible to read extensively, although he 
employed assistants to collect and tabulate data; and Huxley, Hooker, 
Lubbock, Tyndall and other friends often set him right with the 
critical fruits of their own studies. As a result he was thrown back 
upon long solitary walks or days indoors, in which a constant stream 
of ideas went through his teeming brain (he could not sleep at night 
because of them) and arranged themselves in regular order for his 
brief period of dictation on the following morning. Few writers 
have “thought” so much in proportion to the time spent in writing. 
Yet he describes his thinking as peculiarly effortless and spontaneous. 
One result of the disproportionate amounts of time given to thought 
and composition is that his exposition is extremely logical and clear. 
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The other is that his method was largely deductive instead of induc- 
tive; his hypotheses, although remarkably brilliant, do not always 
stand the tests of time. Few men in history have accomplished so 
much under such tremendous handicaps. He worked with such per- 
sistence, economizing almost every moment of time—even to the 
point of revising manuscripts by the roadside on his walks or in his 
frequent and long vacations, and denying himself public honors and 
remunerative lecture engagements and even professorships—in order 
that he might complete his system of synthetic philosophy before he 
died. If there are any literary heroes, his persistence against great 
and painful odds entitles him to be one of them. 

Although even-tempered, almost cold in his temperament, Spen- 
cer can hardly be said to have been a contented or a happy man. 
Few men in history would have gone to the end with so stupendous 
a program in the face of persistent neurasthenia and under the ban 
of early popular neglect and even disapproval. His treatment by 
the reviewers and the public probably had much to do with his dis- 
trust of popular intelligence, which grew with his age. His illness 
and his disappointments might have been greatly mitigated by family 
life, but that was not financially possible while still he had his youth. 
He deliberately chose between marriage and the career he had 
planned for himself, quite as much from a sense of his duty, how- 
ever, as from personal ambition. From his early thirties into his 
fifties, the lack of feminine companionship was strong in his subcon- 
sciousness. After George Eliot’s alliance with Lewes, he had no 
intimate women friends, although he greatly appreciated the little 
kindnesses shown him by the ladies at the country houses or on the 
picnics to which he was invited by his friends. As he grew older, 
he developed a half-fatherly and half-sentimental interest in the 
young ladies of his acquaintance, who were for the most part the 
daughters of his earlier women friends; and finally in his days of 
invalidism he conceived strong attachments for the small daughters 
of his second generation of feminine friends, even “borrowing” them 
for short periods for the sake of their companionship. The children 
were as fond of him as he of them. Of close friends among men 
he had many, some of them—notably his boyhood companion, Lott, 
and Youmans—having for him a deep and tender affection. His loy- 
alty to friends was deep, abiding in many cases throughout life. 
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Yet one never loses the consciousness of a persistent underlying strug- 
gle in his subconsciousness. It was the penalty he paid for his per- 
sistence in following an ideal. In this sense Spencer was profoundly 
symptomatic of his age and of genius everywhere. He had cut loose 
from the trammels of his time, and he could find no rest, except in 
his aim—and this was only the quasi-calm of his persistent striving. 
It is one of the tragedies of our civilization that its great men must 
be so detached and alone. 

But if in his emotional strains Spencer was symptomatic of the 
great mass of men and women in this age of transition, he was as 
little so in his understanding of his time as any genius who ever 
lived. Living at the time of the development of the theory of evo- 
lution, and himself making one of the largest contributions to its 
philosophic method, he yet did not understand the tendencies of the 
social evolution then in progress everywhere about him. This was 
his greatest failure as a philosopher. Although he preached the grow- 
ing complexity of society under an industrial regime, he did not 
grasp the necessity for a growing compactness of social organization 
and control. His face was set backward toward laissez faire and 
voluntary associations which disdain the protection and the restraints 
of the state. In part this view was born of his nonconformist fear 
of the autocratic aggressiveness of the state, which has been greatly 
heightened in our day as a result of the Great War and the perfidy 
of governments: But governments and states are not the same. The 
remedy lies not in the destruction of state organization, but in its 
rationalization; in the capture of the state as the working corporation 
by an intelligent democratic will. This tendency in social evolution 
Spencer did not see, and his writings on ethics and politics and soci- 
ology constitute great tracts directed against it. 

As an ardent antimilitarist he strongly opposed the imperalistic 
tendencies of British policy during the last half of his life. He 
attributed these to the machinations of officeholders and the nobility, 
who desired military and civil positions abroad for their sons and 
themselves. His dogma that militarism is the exclusive correlate of 
a barbarian society, while peace is the natural correlate of an indus- 
trial order—a dogma which has contaminated such modern publicists 
as Norman Angell—blinded him to the fact that in the development 
of foreign markets armies are the natural tools of the trading and 
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financial classes when they control the government. He knew next 
to nothing of modern industrial society. His anthropological bias 
(anthropology was then the accepted method of approach to soci- 
ology) circumscribed his social viewpoint to the barbarian cultures. 
Canon Barnett says that Spencer knew no modern history, that he was 
so ignorant of current social and political tendencies that he could 
not carry on an intelligent conversation with regard to them. It is 
not strange, then, that this great philosopher was not equipped to 
play the role of prophet to the social development of the future, and 
it is a great misfortune that through the formative decades around the 
close of the nineteenth century, most of our sociological thinkers were 
under the spell of his prophecy, and that some still are, especially 
in regard to the theory of the state. 

Two contributions of transcendent importance in the world of 
thought he did make. More than any other man—more than Dar- 
win himself, or Huxley, vastly more than such able imitators as John 
Fiske and Professor Youmans—he popularized the doctrine of evo- 
lution. He was not the first to grasp the developmental hypothesis, 
as he termed it, nor did he make the most painstaking contributions 
to it. But his grasp of its general principles and the universal sweep 
he gave to its applications in thought challenged the attention of 
thinkers throughout the intellectual world. He became the high 
priest of the doctrine, as it were, and gained for himself both the 
love and the hatred which belong to high priests everywhere. He 
made no mean contributions to the theory itself. In the field of the 
general philosophy of evolution—as set forth in his First Principles— 
his is the first great name; for his predecessors, such as Lyell and 
Darwin, had worked in special fields, and largely with the simple 
inductive method, rather than with general synthetic conclusions. In 
the special field of sociology his contributions to the theory of evo- 
lution far outshone those of any other writer of his time. In respect 
to the volume of his contributions in this field, he has scarcely yet 
been surpassed; but naturally such men as Hobhouse, Frazer, and 
Westermarck, with a generation of scientific investigation to their 
advantage, have done more careful work, and have in many respects 
arrived at better tested results. 

What he did in popularizing the theory of evolution is closely 
comparable with what he accomplished in the way of making in- 
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ductive generalization from scientifically collected and tested data 
respectable. It has become the habit of many present-day com- 
mentators to dismiss Spencer with the statement that he was a 
deductivist. Even in the periods of his greatest productivity Spencer, 
to his great chagrin and irritation, met this accusation. In a large 
measure it is true, but to be content with such a self-righteous reflec- 
tion is to miss the full significance of the conditions—historic, intellec- 
tual, and personal—under which he worked. We must not forget 
that Spencer was an intellectual pioneer, one of the greatest in the 
history of thought. His tremendous intellectual urge carried him 
on to generalizations far beyond the well-traveled ways. With all 
the ardor which characterized our own Boones and Carsons and Ken- 
tons, in a different field, his spirit led him to blaze new trails in the 
world of knowledge. If at times—perhaps often—he was misled in 
his way by intellectual mirages, or if he miscalculated the distance of 
his objectives in an unfamiliar atmosphere, or mistook objects on 
his mental horizon, such mistakes do not necessarily constitute a 
proof of his lack of greatness. Only a great intellectual adventurer 
could have made such errors, for only a great one would have 
ventured so far. Smaller men coming after may easily correct his 
misinterpretations. 

But with all his limitations arising from his practice of thinking 
ahead of his time, his inability to read and to collect data for him- 
self, with his nervous incapacity for sustained monotonous effort, such 
as Darwin was habituated to, he was an uncompromising advocate of 
the virtues of the inductive method. He inspired others with his 
passion, and in large measure he led in the application to sociology 
and ethics of the method of collecting great masses of data for 
generalization, which had already been established in the biological 
sciences. His stupendous collection of materials known as the 
Descriptive Sociology, which he personally financed, and which is 
still much used, affords a strong testimonial to his devotion to in- 
ductive generalization. The fact that the inductive method, espe- 
cially as based on anthropological materials, was applied so much 
earlier to sociology than to economics, or political science, is largely, 
if not mainly, due to the influence of Herbert Spencer. At a time 
when economic theory was still floundering in the meshes of meta- 
physical speculation and formal logic, Spencer and his followers were 
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giving social theory a background of definite concrete data. That 
circumstances sometimes led him to unwarranted conclusions from 
his incomplete or imperfect data is much less significant than that he 
made the attempt when it was by no means the prevailing practice, 
and preached the doctrine when a priori speculation still enjoyed 
great prestige in both the sociological and theological worlds of 
thought. But more important still for the growth of the social sci- 
ences is the fact that he lent the tremendous carrying power of his 
name to the creation of popular respect for scientific methods of think- 
ing, just as for the theory of evolution. 

Thus, in spite of some errors of method and, at points, his weak- 
ness of knowledge, Spencer must remain a unique intellectual figure 
of the age. It would be too easy in our hurry and strain of further 
transition to forget him. As a man he was greater than his philos- 
ophy, although the fame of that long filled the world and its major 
contentions have done so much to transform our thinking for the 
better. The experiment of his education is worth repeating, if some 
other parent as intelligent and as self-sacrificing as his father can be 
found to conduct it. It might be improved upon by exercising greater 
care in the training of the will of future social theorists in objective 
attitudes. It was an accident—a disastrous one—that a nervous break- 
down early cut Spencer off from the major sources of his data by 
denying him the power to read. But for this his contribution of 
content might have equaled his fame. The crying need of our com- 
plex social world is for the detached and intellectually untrammeled 
interpreter who can take our sadly jumbled mass of accumulated 
social data and tell us what it all means. Perhaps Spencer came a 
little too early to sense fully the direction of events, and the accident 
to his health destroyed half his tools. But at least the memory of 
Spencer may be kept green as an inspiration to the men who emulate 
his intellectual ardor and sincerity in the future. 


THE BEAUTIFUL ANGEL AND HIS 
BIOGRAPHERS* 


NEWMAN I. WHITE 


ITERARY biography is a problem whose difficulties are still far 
from solution. Before the seventeenth century it was mainly a 
problem of insufficient data; nowadays it is often a problem of too 
much data. Letters, published works, contemporary journals, the 
results of investigative scholarship, and memoirs—all lie open to the 
biographer; and all, too often, result in a work of confusion. The 
letters were perhaps too hastily written in the very cases on which 
the biographer lays stress; the works are too often less representative 
of the normal man than of his highly excited, almost sublimated 
“other self”; the journals and memoirs are subtly biased to a degree 
rendered insoluble by time. Even investigative scholarship is too 
often warped by a consuming desire to “prove” something. When 
literary biographers were forced to work comparatively im vacuo, they 
turned out such products as Godwin’s four-volume Life of Chaucer, 
about a man whose biography, better known today than in Godwin’s 
time, could still be compressed into an article. We have had the 
various “lives” of Shakespeare, all constrained to dress up theatrical 
records, legal documents, signatures, and descriptions of Elizabethan 
London as biography. The two best literary biographies in English 
were both written by men who were contemporaries of their subjects 
and enjoyed personal advantages unusual to most biographers. Even 
so, the best of these, Boswell’s, is an achievement which Macaulay 
could explain only by making successful biography the result of self- 
debasement, and Carlyle, by making it the result of an ennobling 
hero-worship. Where partisanship has affected biography we have 
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had such products as the legends that still pass current about Tom 
Paine. 

When we come to the Romantic poets of the early nineteenth 
century, the biographical scene is one of extraordinary confusion. 
Scott was lucky, not only in having a good biographer, but in being 
a comparatively simple subject for biography. Keats has fared mod- 
erately well, for similar reasons. But the others! Coleridge to this 
day has no biography worthy of the name. Wordsworth, aside from 
Legouis’s study of his youth, has been very inadequately served. As 
to factual matters, the recent discovery of the Annette Vallon episode 
is a clear indication that the older biographers were remiss; and as 
for the presentation of character, Wordsworth is so dull in his biog- 
raphies that we are almost forced to conclude that the biographers 
have missed some element of brightness in the man. Byron, the 
only person who has written in a sprightly way about Wordsworth, 
has by his very manner left a more convincing character sketch than 
many others no doubt more literally true. Byron’s own biography 
has been rendered almost entirely worthless by the partisanship of 
the writers and by Byron’s own poses and mystifications. Lord 
Lovelace is fundamentally right when he condemns them all in his 
astonishingly written Astarte. Only Ethel C. Mayne has produced 
anything like a good biography of Byron, and her book is unfor- 
tunately lacking in that impression of the fullness and extent of life 
which constitutes a principal merit in the great English literary 
biographies and in those English novels that come nearest to the 
illusion of actual life. 

As for Shelley, he has been one of the most written about of all 
English poets. When Mr. J. P. Anderson printed his bibliography 
of Shelley in 1887, there were fourteen Shelley biographies in exist- 
ence. Their story is in the main one of frustration. This in spite 
of the fact that, as Mrs. Olwen Ward Campbell says, the contem- 
porary records provide better biographical material than those of 
almost any other English poet. Mrs. Shelley, the logical person to 
write the poet’s life, was halted by Sir Timothy Shelley’s threat to 
cut off her income if she brought Shelley’s name before the public 
during his lifetime. But he later consented to her editing of Shel- 
ley’s poems, and as Mrs. Campbell has rather astutely pointed out, 
although he forbade the publication of a biography during his life- 
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time, there was nothing to prevent the writing of one to be published 
later. Captain Tom Medwin, whose memoir and later life of Shel- 
ley should have been most valuable, has become a byword among 
Shelley scholars for inaccuracy although Mrs. Campbell has done 
well to take a stand against the tendency to discount anything Med- 
win says simply because it is Medwin. The picturesque Trelawny 
has written a most valuable book of memoirs based upon personal 
intimacy, but we must never forget that the intimacy was of only 
six months’ duration, that Trelawny, who was in some ways more 
violently romantic than Shelley himself, dearly loved a romantic inci- 
dent and is characterized by Byron as a liar and by Mrs. Campbell 
asarufhan. Peacock wrote his memoir long after the facts had grown 
cold in his mind, and when, perhaps, his pen had grown a little per- 
functory. Mrs. Shelley did supply some valuable biographical notes 
in her 1839 edition, but even at that time the reviewers professed 
themselves dissatisfied with the available facts about Shelley’s life 
and demanded a real biography. 

None of the books by Shelley’s intimates could pretend to be a 
full biography of the poet. One of his intimates, however, Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, contributed a series of biographical articles to the 
New Monthly Magazine in 1832 which considerably stimulated the 
growing interest in Shelley and resulted in at least two magazines’ 
expressing the wish that the author would undertake a full biography 
of the poet. The first real biography of Shelley (if we omit Med- 
win’s as too inaccurate to count) was then undertaken. Hogg was 
given access to the documents in the hands of the Shelley family. 
But unfortunately, there were incidents in Hogg’s own conduct to- 
ward Shelley’s first wife that made it necessary for him to manipu- 
late some of the facts. Still more unfortunately, Hogg was both a 
colossal egotist and a humorist. In his account of Shelley at Oxford 
he has left one of the best beginnings for a biography that any Eng- 
lish poet ever had, but Hogg saw Shelley only as a madcap youth 
who was, miraculously, a divine poet at the same time. For the poet 
he had a high regard, but for the habits and behavior in which Shel- 
ley had his earthly existence “the gluttonous Hogg,” as Shelleyans 
have stigmatized him, had only an alert and indulgent sense of 
humor. Humor and idolatry do not mix. Lady Shelley, who had - 
made her deceased. father-in-law’s reputation almost a religious mis- 
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sion, withdrew the manuscripts that had been placed in Hogg’s hands, 
and the biography came to an abrupt end. Enter next one or two 
shorter biographies of no particular value or interest; then the béte- 
noire of all good Shelleyans, the greatly anathematized and little 
read J. Cory Jeaffreson. Jeaffreson’s The Real Shelley (two vol- 
umes) is vigorously and crudely iconoclastic. Its one and orthodox 
bias seems like the last words of the Quarterly reviewers. A new idol, 
a hideously false one, was being erected, and Jeaffreson’s role was 
to smite the false prophets who were busily building a profane temple. 
Field Place, the home of Sir Percy and Lady Shelley, seemed to 
him to be the seminary of Shelleyolatry; and his whole book is a 
reaction not only against what Field Place had done to falsify Shel- 
ley, but what it was planning to do. He defended Harriet Shelley’s 
reputation against assaults still to be delivered from Field Place. To 
him Shelley was the seducer of the two sixteen-year-old girls he after-' 
wards married, and no amount of literary genius could turn calculat- 
ing seduction into mere youthful impetuosity. The beautiful angel 
was rather a sneak. Jeaffreson’s concluding chapter opens with a list, 
almost in the form of a legal brief, of thirty-one “willful misstate- 
ments” which he claims to have established against Shelley. Many of 
them he did establish. 

Almost on the heels of Jeaffreson’s book came the authorized and 
still standard life of Shelley by Edward Dowden. Dowden had full 
access to the Shelley papers and polished out a biography which, if 
not fully satisfactory, has yet the advantage of being the best source 
of biographical information about Shelley and of being honest in in- 
tention. Yet Dowden, too, falls too much under the sway of the 
poet—Jeaffreson would say of Field Place—and is a little too con- 
cerned to smooth out his hero. As Mrs. Campbell aptly observes, 
“He is too ready to fling the cloak of his sentimental eloquence into 
the tiniest puddles lest Shelley should acquire a touch of earth.” 
So ill did Dowden’s “cake-walk” manner and charity for Shelley’s 
faults suit with the plain notions and violent chivalry of Mark Twain 
that the Defense of Harriet Shelly, which Dowden’s book provoked, 
may be characterized as a veritable horsewhipping. 

The conflict has continued. Matthew Arnold’s unsympathetic 
essay on Shelley caused violent nausea among ardent Shelleyans and 
his magniloquent dictum about the beautiful and ineffectual angel 
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beating in the void his luminous wings in vain has recently provoked 
the retort that the only void in which Shelley beat his wings was a 
void in Mr. Arnold’s understanding. It was but a comparatively 
short time ago that Mr. A. Clutton-Brock’s Shelley—The Man and 
the Poet was the occasion for an essay from Paul Elmer More which 
began by wondering why the Shelleyans were always so mealy- 
mouthed and straddling. 

It was a legitimate wonder. Is it a mere happen-so,. born of the 
normal differences of men’s judgment, that produces this condition— 
in other words, is the condition not so extraordinary after all—or is 
it a peculiar something in the poet Shelley? A biographer or a critic 
or even such a specialist in character as Mr. Gamaliel Bradford does 
not catch any character between book-covers as a small boy catches a 
butterfly under a hat. If the butterfly does not fall within a certain 
genus or family, the urchin is worried not at all; but not so the 
biographer. To him, “consistency is the virtue most in demand.” 
Types that are not understandable he cannot help subtly warping 
into types that are. Jeaffreson would have the butterfly a grass- 
hopper; Lady Shelley would have it a bird of paradise. 

Shelley conforms to biographers, apparently, about as he con- 
formed to the Church of England. While Mary Shelley talks of 
philosophy, Jeaffreson talks of “willful untruths.” While Leigh 
Hunt and Lady Shelley talk of philanthropy, Mark Twain thunders 
of desertion. While Dowden talks of Shelley’s beneficent influence 
on Byron, the “unromantics,” as Mrs. Campbell seems to call the 
unsympathetic, think about his influence on Harriet Shelley and 
Elizabeth Hitchener. All are about equally right, and all are in- 
capable of synthesizing the conflicting traits of Shelley into an 
authentic human being. Some of the inconsistency, no doubt, is 
merely that between the younger Shelley and the later Shelley who 
had learned much of the exacting world which he wished simul- 
taneously to flee from and to save. 

There is, however, a special quality about both Shelley and his 
writings that makes authentic biography and criticism peculiarly difh- 
cult. For most readers, Shelley is a spiritual hypnotist. His splen- 
did intimations of what man might be if he could ignore the laws of 
society and human nature so rouse our sympathies and enthusiasms 
that we unconsciously waive the application of these laws to Shelley 
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himself. It is not a base weakness to be alive to unearthly harmonies, 
transcendent enthusiasms, and fervid but far-distant hopes. Nor is 
the passionate surrender of dispassion which so often accompanies 
this responsiveness to Shelley an ignoble emotion—but it is an emo- 
tion rather than a rational state of mind. It has given rise to many 
poems about Shelley, and some excellent passages of emotional criti- 
cism, but it has been a lion in the path of biography. 

One result of this special quality in Shelley is that from the first 
he has been not merely a literary personality, but with many admirers 
almost a cult. How, otherwise, are we to account for the presence 
of so many privately printed bits of Shelleyana, mainly by one 
small group, and so many important diaries and manuscripts still 
held unpublished? There are nearly a hundred items of the fore- 
going description, not to mention between twenty and thirty limited 
publications of the Shelley Society. How otherwise are we to account 
for such a book as Letters about Shelley devoted to the correspond- 
ence of members of this group? Shelley has come under some sus- 
picion as the result of the general tendency of such a situation to 
form a clique of Shelley worshipers with a set of guarded mysteries. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that at least one distinguished 
Shelleyan, Mr. T. J. Wise, formerly secretary of the Shelley Society, 
has devoted a fortune to the acquisition of the finest collection of 
Shelleyana in the world, including many unpublished manuscripts and 
rare volumes that might not otherwise have been preserved. It has 
been said that Mr. Wise’s collection will ultimately become the prop- 
erty of the British people. Mr. Wise, meanwhile, has become known 
among scholars in both England and America for his liberal help- 
fulness and has placed valuable materials at the disposal of scholars 
with a generosity not to be expected of public libraries. 

At times and with various people the admiration of Shelley has 
assumed some of the features of a genuine religious cult. There are 
hints of this in the way in which a few disciples such as Mary Shelley 
and Leigh Hunt labored to keep Shelley’s reputation alive in the days 
of his threatened obscurity. Trelawny’s continued devotion carries 
something of the same hint. “Bye the bye,” wrote Trelawny to 
Jane Clairmont, no doubt jocosely, “why did he not project a sect 
on the Mormon plan? I would gladly have joined him and founded 
a settlement.” ‘My dear, my divine friend,” wrote Leigh Hunt to 
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Elizabeth Kent, and again to Horace Smith, “I cannot help thinking 
of him as if he were as alive as ever, so unearthly he always appeared 
to me, and so seraphical a King of the elements; and this is what all 
of his friends say.” Maria Gisborne’s unpublished journal says that 
Hunt “considers Shelley as the discoverer of a pure original spring 
of human knowledge, from whence other men, having perceived its 
existence, will dig channels in which rivers of knowledge will flow 
in all directions, less pure than at their source, but more adapted 
to the senses and comprehension of mankind.” And in 1826, Mary 
Shelley, after alluding to “circumstances so strange, so inexplicable, 
so full of terrific interest,” in Shelley’s last days, added: “I do 
not in any degree believe that his being was regulated by the same 
laws which govern us ordinary mortals.” Individually, several of 
these excerpts may seem insignificant, but cumulatively they suggest 
more than a mortal poet. It must be remembered that, according 
to Medwin, Shelley did become a sort of Bible for the Owenites. 
Had all these facts been available to Jeaffreson, even that agnostic 
must have admitted that the personality on which they focus was 
one of the most extraordinary characters of the century. For the 
biographer, however, they present only an added fascination and a 
new difficulty. 

A difficulty of another sort with which would-be biographers of 
Shelley have been hampered has been Jeaffreson’s old antagonist, 
Field Place. How much constraint the Shelley family has put upon 
Shelleyan biography will probably never be accurately known. The 
relations of Hogg, Dowden, and Jeaffreson to Field Place have al- 
ready been noted. Mary Shelley made of Shelley’s reputation a con- 
jugal mission; Lady Shelley made it a filial one in almost a Con- 
fucian sense. Rightly or wrongly, Edward Trelawny wrote to Jane 
Clairmont in 1871 that “The Memorials of Shelley Lady Shelley has 
put her name to, but it was done by a Mr. Garnett of the British 
Museum.” Buxton Forman was forced to cancel several pages of 
the preface to his standard edition of Shelley because of some trifling 
but strenuous objections by Sir Percy and Lady Shelley to the frontis- 
piece he had chosen, and in 1887 Professor Dowden and Mr. T. J. 
Wise found it expedient to invent a “Charles Alfred Seymour, mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Historical Society” as the editor of Poems 
and Sonnets by Percy Bysshe Shelley, because “Lady Shelley ex- 
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pressed dissent (as she did with most projects connected with Shelley 
not originating directly with herself) although she held no interest 
whatever in the copyright of the verses.” 

Certain facts about Mrs. Julian Marshall’s Life and Letters of 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley and Mr. Roger Ingpen’s Shelley in 
England stimulate further wonder about the relations of Field Place 
to Shelleyan biography. In 1887 Mrs. Marshall, writing, as she 
claimed, with full and unrestricted access to the Shelley papers at 
Field Place, omits all reference to John Howard Paine, and the lit- 
erary world was therefore astonished when in 1907 some papers of 
Paine’s were published which showed that he had for some time been 
in constant correspondence with Mary Shelley on such important 
questions as his love for her and her great desire to form a friend- 
ship with Washington Irving through his agency. Mary Shelley’s 
papers in the hands of the Shelley family could scarcely have been 
utterly blank with reference to this episode; hence Mrs. Marshall’s 
silence with regard to it must be regarded as queer, considering her 
“unrestricted” use of the papers. Mr. Roger Ingpen published a 
number of letters obtained from Field Place in a form that, to Mrs. 
Campbell at least, shows obvious tampering, though Mrs. Campbell 
thinks that in one instance the tampering was hardly done by the 
Shelley family. And before the Shelley papers were finally turned 
over to the Bodleian Library in 1892—under conditions—Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti was much upset by information that the Shelley family had 
recently destroyed a number of documents relating to the poet. The 
relation between this fact (if Rossetti was correctly informed) and 
the fact that in a privately printed book called Shelley and Mary, 
which has been carefully guarded and of which only twelve copies 
were printed, Sir Percy Shelley claimed to have included “all the 
letters and other documents of a biographical nature at present in the 
hands of Shelley’s representatives,” is still not quite clear. Whether 
the known facts be considered as the whole case or as indications of 
a greater restrictive activity that is unknown and unprovable, it is 
clear that adequate and reliable biography does not flourish under 
such conditions. 

A recent influence that has considerably affected the two latest 
books of Shelleyan biography is that of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Vic- 
torian studies. To Mr. Strachey it was evident that a sensation- 
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loving generation of readers would not thrill to the dullness of 
old-style biography, that pemmican might sustain life but would 
hardly tickle the palate. The result was a highly spiced, gossipy, 
semi-novelized form of biographical writing which has had a large 
share in creating the recent popularity of biography with the reading 
public. Occasionally some scholar, wedded to footnotes and musti- 
ness, might wonder if such a brilliantly entertaining manner were not 
intrinsically opposed to strict reliability of detail, or even if the 
humdrum of which most human experience is compounded could be 
eliminated from the atmosphere of a book without seeming to elimi- 
nate it from the life of the subject; but no matter, the subjects of 
the new biography assumed, if not a new and active vitality, at least 
the entertaining illusion of it. 

The first book on Shelley to feel this new influence was Ariel, by 
André Maurois (Emile Herzog). Anyone inclined to think that 
the difference between this volume and the mass of Shelley literature 
is due solely to the much-advertised Gallic clarity and incisiveness 
needs only to compare it with Felix Rabbe’s Shelley—The Man and 
the Poet to realize that the Gallic spirit is sometimes as capable of 
ecstatic hero-worship as the Anglo-Saxon spirit. It is the combination 
of the Gallic spirit and Lytton Strachey spirit that makes Ariel so 
different from the other Shelley books. It approaches with cool, 
intellectual detachment a subject which previous writers had ap- 
proached so often from an emotional bias—either sympathetic or 
antagonistic—that the subject itself had developed a quality almost 
suspect to the unpartisan reader. Like Hogg, M. Maurois applies 
wit, but without Hogg’s personal obtrusiveness. One epigrammatic 
flash of worldly wisdom for such as care to guide their interpretation 
by it, and M. Maurois is again calmly devoted to an objective and 
dispassionate statement of facts. These facts are not visibly docu- 
mented. There is not a footnote or a reference to any writer on 
Shelley in the whole book. Only one who had gone thoroughly into 
the mass of existing personalia about Shelley would suspect the great 
amount of industry and selection that went to the making of this 
book so unclogged with scholarly reference. Although M. Maurois 
is scrupulous as to the authenticity of his materials, he does give 
numerous incidents dramatic vitality by supplying conversation and 
ancillary “business” which from a literal point of view may justify 
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Mrs. Campbell’s remark that the book is “partly fictitious.” As an 
artistic achievement in blending difficult materials into a smooth and 
finished literary product, Aviel commands even higher respect than 
as biography. Yet as biography it must stand as one of the best books 
produced about Shelley. It achieves an objective and dispassionate 
point of view very rarely found in the literature dealing with Shelley. 
Defense of Shelley for this or chiding of Shelley for that is severely 
let alone. A biographer’s opinions of character and art M. Maurois 
evidently considered no proper part of his book. Of course he did 
not, as he evidently wished, escape putting an interpretation upon 
Shelley’s character, but this interpretation is not preached at the 
reader; it proceeds inevitably from the fact that an author with his 
own view of life—a somewhat worldly one—is choosing and arrang- 
ing incidents to illustrate the character of another man. Thus by 
his handling of incidents connected with Jane Clairmont, M. Maurois 
conveys the impression that he thinks there was more between Shelley 
and Jane Clairmont than Mrs. Shelley or the orthodox writers sus- 
pected, a suspicion that is likely to be dismissed by most fair-minded 
students of the poet as too simple—and too Gallic—for the facts. 
An occasional injection of ironic worldliness, not too caustic, might in 
the long run prove beneficial to Shelley’s reputation, which has suf- 
fered too much from the other extreme. In the case of Ariel it has 
produced one of the most entertaining books ever written about 
Shelley. It is inherent in the nature of the case that the more ardent 
Shelleyans consider this very quality “an unfortunate tendency to 
misrepresent and vulgarize.” M. Maurois is hardly to be censured 
if in the final analysis Ariel is no more than what it was intended to 
be, a witty, dramatic-narrative character study rather than a substan- 
tial biography. 

About the only points in which Mrs. Campbell’s Shelley and the 
Unromantics resembles the Lytton Strachey method are in style and 
in the sketches of the “unromantics.” Mrs. Campbell attains a de- 
cided improvement in readability over the old-style biographies by 
the vigorous expression of forthright opinions. She retains the old 
paraphernalia of footnotes and discussions of facts and opinions ad- 
vanced by others, but she enlivens all such matter with a far more 
outspoken and aggressive personality than the older writers would 
have thought consistent with decorum. Sometimes this personality 
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takes the form of decrying other writers on Shelley. Thus she men- 
tions Buxton Forman only to belabor him, a little repetitiously, for 
vulgarity. She ridicules W. M. Rossetti in one footnote, finds half 
of M. Koszul’s book a travesty, calls Roger Ingpen a bungler, and 
condemns A. Clutton-Brock for certain failures of understanding. 
She demolishes George Santayana in three separate sarcasms, and 
she deals Matthew Arnold the regulation punishment inaugurated in 
the late 1880's by Stopford Brooke. Since the first section of Shelley 
and the Unromantics, consisting of vivid sketches of the “unroman- 
tics” (under which name one is surprised to find Byron and Tre- 
lawny), claims that none of Shelley’s friends was really fitted to 
associate with him, one cannot help wondering if Mrs. Campbell’s 
attitude toward Shelley is really greatly different from that of other 
rare souls who make special point of their own sympathetic compre- 
hension of a poet too rare for the vulgar to see aright. From this 
point of view Mrs. Campbell seems almost to have invented a new 
solitude a deux, consisting of the poet and one interpreter. 

Shelley, of all poets except Browning, did not need another book 
of this kind. Fortunately, Mrs. Campbell’s is a good deal more than 
this. The sketches of the unromantics, really one of the best sections 
of the book; the chapter on Prometheus Unbound, the best treat- 
ment, except Rossetti’s, of this poem; and the concluding chapter on 
Romanticism, which suggests a new definition of a very indefinite 
force and discovers Christ as the first Romanticist, must all be passed 
with a mere mention. The biographical chapters, however, cannot 
be passed without admiring the skilful and thorough use of Shelley’s 
letters. Many of these letters, notably those recently printed by 
Mr. Ingpen and Mr. Murray, were accessible to Mrs. Campbell first 
of all the Shelley biographers. Mrs. Campbell makes such frequent 
and adroit use of quotations from these letters that she may almost 
be said to have demonstrated to future biographers how much more 
human Shelley may be made to appear from the intelligent use of 
materials lying directly to hand. 

Future biographies, of course, will be written, for the satisfactory 
and definitive biography of Shelley is yet to appear. M. Maurois and 
Mrs. Campbell have both made permanent additions to Shelleyan 
biography, but neither has written the biography for which Shelley 
has long waited, as probably neither intended to attempt doing. With 
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all the difficulties that beset Shelleyan biography, it is probable that 
the really adequate biography of Shelley will never be written. To 
the end of our present Romantic period at least, Shelley will always 
be to some the beautiful angel on whose wings the earthly smudges 
are so irrelevant as to be nonexistent. To others, a few, perhaps, 
the smudges alone are of primary significance and obscure the fact 
that the angel sings wildly well. The synthesis of a generally accept- 
able human character out of such elements and his convincing endow- 
ment with daily, mundane existence seem scarcely to be hoped for. 
In spite of all the critical and biographical activity that has centered 
about Shelley—to some extent, perhaps, even because of it—one 
might hope almost as reasonably for a good biography of Sappho. 
Both are at the same time almost imperishable lyric voices and almost 
irrecoverable personalities. 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY?* 


KATHARINE GILBERT 


O PRACTICAL common sense, philosophy dwells always in 

a world apart and fritters its energy on barren forms of thought 
and pointless definitions. There is a humorous Japanese painting 
called “The Sage in the Clouds,” which gives body and piquancy to 
the familiar notion. It represents a wizened but self-contained little 
old man floating comfortably on a soft white cloud far in the heavens 
while down a dizzying distance below a shipload of mortals founder 
on a stormy sea. The events and emotions of earth obviously count 
for nothing in the abstracted consciousness of the far-flying sage. His 
concern is with some passionless, ideal, upper ether. Men of letters 
as well as painters have picked up the popular opinion of philosophy 
and have made it more popular still with the help of rhyme or 
dramatic utterance. From our childhood days come singing down 
the verses about the queer “calm-minded men,” “sober and _philo- 
sophic,” who 


could control 
The passions, vile or vain, 
Which often wreck the human soul. 


And in Two on a Tower Hardy remarks that “there is nothing 
ominous in serene philosophy,” the implication being that there is 
nothing cheering or warming or colorful in it either. “What has all 
this to do with beefsteak?” is the impatient reaction of the business- 
man who mistakenly drifts into a university course in theoretical 
ethics. For the normal human being finds the philosopher cold and 
cloistered, and philosophy itself a “dance of bloodless categories.” 
And who can “cordialize with an ens rationis?” 

Now the authentic philosopher illustrates the justice of the 
popular ridicule by remaining inhumanly calm in its presence. He 
appreciates the truth in the picture of himself and enjoys its mockery. 
Indeed, after looking in the mirror he has often been so taken with 
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his amusing image that he has joined in the game and outgibed the 
gibers. When Meredith said that “philosopher and comic poet are 
of a cousinship in the eye they cast on life,” he undoubtedly hit it 
as far as the philosophical self-portrait is concerned. Of course 
philosophers are annoyed with the blustering irrelevancy of a “sen- 
sible” Dr. Johnson when he claims to refute the whole system of 
Berkeleyan Idealism to prove the absolute existence of matter by 
“striking his foot with mighty force against a stone.” The Dr. 
Johnsons of the world must take their own medicine, and if they 
like to bluster about the absence of the problem of potatoes in 
philosophical ethics, they must not suppose, if consistent, that kicking 
a stone touches the issues of Idealism. 

But, on the whole, the gentle philosopher perceives his own 
superficial grotesqueness. “Metaphysics,” says F. H. Bradley, “is 
the finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct.” 
“Metaphysics,” says Michelet, “is the art of bewildering oneself 
methodically.” When the Thracian handmaid laughed at Thales for 
falling into a well when he was gazing at the stars, she disposed at 
a blow, said Socrates, of the whole philosophical species. For the 
philosopher can tell you the essence of man, but he doesn’t know 
his next-door neighbor. He is so awkward that he is continually 
having accidents, so slow in his reaction-time that he is always being 
properly laughed at for sheepishness, and so empty of gossip that 
he is a complete failure in light conversation. 

So Socrates. And it has always been true that the born philos- 
opher has had enough dry humor to laugh at himself along with the 
laughter of all the world. And not only his cousinship with Jean 
Paul and Rabelais, but his sense of fair play, his belief in reciprocity, 
leads the philosopher to be tolerant of the common opinion. After 
all, why shouldn’t mockery be mutual? Everybody knows that the 
sage is always talking wisely and distantly about the silly opinions 
of the multitude. Indeed the very spring of philosophical reflection 
is discontent with the ordinary ideas about things. Parmenides in 
the early dawn of Greek philosophy set a good round pace for con- 
tempt of the nonphilosophical world when he called those who did 
not admit with him that “Being doth be, and Non-Being is not,” 


Deaf and dumb and blind and stupid, unreasoning cattle. 
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And Xenophanes, in the same fresh morning-hour of speculation, had 
his fling at the mass of orthodox churchgoers. Most men fancy, he 
said, that gods are born, and wear clothes, and have a voice and 
form like ourselves. But this is all wrong. I tell you—l, the philos- 
opher—that 


There is one god. ... The whole of him sees, the whole of him 
thinks, the whole of him hears. 


And Spinoza, writing about 1670, concluded the Preface to his 
Theologico-Political Tractate with words that proved that philo- 
sophical scorn for the multitude did not die out with the Greek 
world. 


Such, Philosophical Reader, are the questions I submit to your notice, 
counting on your approval. ... To the rest of mankind I care not to 
commend my treatise for I cannot expect that it contains anything to 
please them: I know how deeply rooted are the prejudices embraced under 
the name of religion; I am aware that in the mind of the masses super- 
stition is no less deeply rooted than fear; I recognize that their constancy 
is mere obstinacy, and that they are led to praise and blame by impulse 
rather than reason. ‘Therefore, the multitude, and those of like passions 
with the multitude, I ask not to read my book. 


Intellectual snobbery like this, persisting down through the cen- 
turies, might seem to deserve any amount of caricaturing rebuttal. 
But if the philosopher deserves severe treatment for his criticism of 
ordinary thinking, he is not the only one who has earned it by the 
same means. Just as philosophy’s origin and fountain is the sifting 
and correcting of first impressions of things, so does natural science 
arise too. The same man was the founder of philosophy and of 
experimental physics. It was Thales who first suggested a common 
substance beneath the complex of experience, and who first rubbed 
silk. with amber and produced a spark. And they not only have the 
same founder, but in a general way they state their problem in the 
same terms. Both are looking for the essence of the nature of 
things, and for the universal patterns or laws of its processes. Both 
the wonder of the philosopher and the experimentation of the sci- 
entist are stimulated by discontent with the common, lumpy, slack 
interpretation of the world. For both, the lure is unifying con- 
ceptions. The questions of science read: What is the common de- 
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nominator of material existence? What is the fewest number of 
elements that will explain chemical changes? Can biological phe- 
nomena be explained in terms of the simpler physico-chemical actions 
and reactions? How many kinds of irreducible conscious process are 
there? What is the most general formula for the behavior of living 
beings, or matter in motion? 

These inquiries, in their direction and ambition, move at one 
with much philosophical endeavor. The little procession of pioneer 
nature-philosophers in Ionia five centuries before Christ were look- 
ing, like good physicists, for the common denominator of material 
existence. The protean substance, water, seems plausible, said one; 
air, said another, because it is fine and penetrating; fire, said a third; 
no one element, said a fourth, but a cycle of all four. Then came 
Democritus, and Leucippus, Epicurus and Lucretius, and they said 
that the bedrock of existence was nothing qualitied at all, but a 
“mixed heap of seeds” that differed only in shape and size—the fore- 
runner of our atomic theory. After remarking: 


By convention, sweet is sweet, by convention, bitter is bitter, by conven- 
tion, hot is hot, by convention, cold is cold, by convention color is color... . 
But in reality there are only atoms and the void, 


they make the significant aside, “Truth is buried deep.” And it was 
one of those early philosophers—Pythagoras—who introduced the 
now universal scientific habit of mathematizing relationships. Music 
is beautiful outside, he said, but number inside. The world appears 
to be grass and trees and horses and sky, but actually it is one and 
two and three and four. The American physicist, R. A. Millikan, 
writing in 1917, says that modern science follows essentially the 
program laid down by Democritus, Thales, and Pythagoras. And 
taking it by and large, no one can deny that the scientist who reduces 
the natural universe to an infinity of space-filling atoms or to radiant 
energy has much in common with the metaphysician who asserts that, 
if the truth were known, this buzzing, kaleidoscopic world would be 
apprehended as a snowstorm of atoms or an infinite series of active 
monads. 

Both scientist and philosopher, then, are surgeons who operate 
on first impressions, and cut away the tissue of haphazard, subjective, 
and fortuitous opinion. They are both pledged to the truth, and 
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they are both looking for What Is. But if in some sense they have 
a common enterprise, and if in the first instance they were the same 
individuals, if even in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
great philosophers were sometimes also great mathematicians—as 
Descartes and Leibniz; if even today some of the men who make 
philosophy are some of the men who make mathematics—Russell 
and Whitehead—what, in spite of the tradition of intimacy and some 
contemporary cases of it—what has happened to the friendly alli- 
ance? Almost no one would class science and philosophy together 
now. The personal temperaments, the professional problems, and 
the methods are all thought of as different for the two disciplines. 
At times the two types of savant regard each other with a feeling 
more positive than indifference. A too narrow theory has taught 
scientists here and there to look upon philosophy with a superstitious 
repugnance. You find psychologists, for example, so nervously eager 
to cut all metaphysical implications from their naturalistic descrip- 
tions that they appear to suffer from a kind of philosophobia. Or 
you find biologists making merry at the supposed grandiose vagueness 
of philosophical speculations. They talk with tongue in cheek of “the 
great metaphysical concept of Reality” which is after all “but a tooth- 
less lion” or maybe “a chimera with a lion’s head.” 

The philosopher’s attitude toward the scientist is more likely to 
be a humble offer to renew a lapsed intimacy. Some clever fellow 
in the philosophical faculty will earnestly try to amend Einstein’s 
theory and quixotically labor at crucial machines, or a logician will 
borrow biology to measure the truth of judgments he has not been 
able to comprehend with the tools in his own workshop. But all of 
these flattering advancings and imitatings do but further prove the 
fact of the lamented estrangement. How did science and philosophy 
ever get so incurably separated? 

Of course the mere amount of knowledge increased enormously, 
like the pile of herrings and pottage ground out by the magic mill 
in the old tale. The sum of things to be known got too big and com- 
plex for one type of mind to handle. Intellectual specialization had 
to set in. The doctor had to stop pulling teeth. But this doesn’t 
explain the estrangement. It explains only the division of labor. 
What caused the straining apart, the suspicion, the sly mockery, the 
occasional contempt? The trouble, in one word, was this. While 
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scientist and philosopher continued the same process of criticism of 
first appearances, they came in course of time to differ unconsciously 
about the intellectual ideal to be satisfied. The scientist, as such, 
came to be the one who cared for clearness and sureness at the 
expense of inclusiveness, and the philosopher the one who cared for 
inclusiveness at the expense, if necessary, of immediate demonstrabil- 
ity. And so when, in the fullness of years, common sense summed 
up its strictures on these two highbrow enterprises, it called science 
unfeeling, and philosophy hazy. “What a world is that which science 
offers to our ken—cold, dark, and shaking like a jelly!” And for 
the same interpreter, philosophy is the infinite night in which all 
cows are black, or the solemn word Om, which drowns all definite 
meaning in a hypnotic syllable. 

The ideal of the scientist is clearness and sureness. But when— 
as sometimes happens—this is too rigidly interpreted, it becomes a 
limiting ideal. Temperamentally, the scientist cares more for the 
immediate sensation of certainty in what purports to be knowledge 
than anything else; so among all possible criteria of truth, he elects 
the two with the maximum air of finality; capacity to be sensed and 
capacity to be quantified. He works with the things of the senses— 
falling bodies, the way a cat jumps, the sensation of clamminess, the 
bed of the ocean—and carefully avoids all entities ending in -tion 
or -7ess, the supposed familiars of philosophers, not because he has a 
gusto for the fullness of experience, but because there is a solidity 
about what we can touch and see. He wants to feel the nail-hole in 
the side with his own hand, and not be dependent on testimony. He 
wants to press the “fact” under his feet when he walks, and by fact, 
he means something immediately observed. He is Plato’s man who 
likes to have “truth put bodily into the soul,” by the passages of 
sensation. For him, “esse is percipi.” 

Curiously enough for first thought, the scientist’s other ideal is 
the mathematical formula. Superficially, nothing seems farther re- 
moved from the power of palpability than the power of an equation. 
To be sensitive to the concrete situation is one thing, and to appre- 
hend by pure intellect the relations of mathematical symbols, a very 
different thing. Yet the scientist easily straddles the two intellectual 
methods and complains of no inner lesion. In the same breath he 
says that what is true is what is verified experimentally, and that 
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nothing is knowledge until it becomes mathematics. He cannot rest 
until his individual facts become so many similar instances or cases 
which then lend themselves to statistics, averages, means, norms. 
Now at a second look the two criteria reveal a common quality: their 
unequaled capacity for coercing our faculty of assent. It has been 
wittily said that Mr. Whitehead slays his opponents with equations, 
and it is true that almost nothing transfixes the ordinary mind like 
a geometrical demonstration or a row of figures, unless it be—and 
there we strike the complementary criterion—a punch in the ribs. It 
is platitude that the eyes, or indeed any of the senses, are bad wit- 
nesses, but we have a hoary prejudice in their favor. Chicken Little 
in the old wives’ tale confused a nut dropping from a tree with a 
piece of the sky, and yet by means of his good empiricist’s slogan: 


I saw it with my eyes 
I heard it with my ears 
A piece of it fell on my tail, 


he gathered to his standard a goodly procession. For, for most trust- 
ing mortals, the seeing it with the eyes and the finding it laid out in 
cold figures mean hard certainty. The scientist’s criterion of criteria 
is obviously a popular one: that of immediate and formal indubita- 
bility. This scientific ideal of making an end of doubt and speculation, 
and resting on established fact and truth, has an impish way of sug- 
gesting—when it is stated as a mere ideal—the ground on which many 
souls enter the Catholic communion. They are looking for peace, 
and want to make an end of the haunting human “peradventure.” 
Now when this science which has separated itself out from philos- 
ophy and has become quantitative and sensationalistic flings its net 
too far and claims too much, and depresses too many bright colors 
into the monotonous gray of the law and the fact, all sorts of fish 
bob up to the surface and, like hard little knots of oppressed peoples, 
assert their rights against an all-devouring geometry, and demon- 
strate their inexpugnable substantiality. There are Pascal’s “reasons 
of the heart that the head knows not of”; Bergson’s élam vital, flux 
of life, which science, adjusting its microscope to corpses, can never 
experience; Croce’s lyrical intuition which yields that “most real of 
all things,” the charm of beauty; Schopenhauer’s World-will, the 
dynamo that moves the universe, but that lies underneath and beyond 
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the scientist’s chain of cause and effect; Rousseau’s romantic feeling; 
Plotinus’s immediate illumination of the soul by God; Leibniz’s 
windowless monad, the unique individual; William James’s will to 
believe; Driesch’s entelechy; spontaneity, variety, creation, instinct, 
the unconscious. 

There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of 
in your—science, say all this multitude of witnesses. Individual sci- 
entists, who are philosophers as well, realize this, and point out 
clearly how narrow a frontage on the sea of Being descriptive 
naturalism owns. For instance, what romanticist or philosophical 
logician could better this delimitation of biology by Mr. J. Arthur 
Thomson: 


The biologist, as biologist, catches the fishes which the meshes of the net 
he uses are adjusted to catch, and if he is frank with himself he must be 
continually impressed with the abstractness of his science. If he has 
arranged the meshes so that they will only catch metabolism, he cannot 
directly demonstrate the presence of mentality in his sea. Especially as 
field-naturalist, he is continually impressed with that practically omnipresent 
quality of organisms which we call beauty; this is a real part of his 
experience, and yet it is only in small measure relevant to his biological 
descriptions, for instance in connection with preferential mating. Beauty 
is one facet of what the biologist studies, and yet biological methods can 
hardly measure even its angles. “Thus in dealing with great complexes 
like Animate Nature, especially . . . when he sojourns in their midst, 
and has, like Fabre, “more than a passing love of things that glide in 
rushes and rubble of woody wreck,” there rises in his mind the conviction 
that his subject is too big for his scientific methods. He is inclined to 
think that scientific inquiry is only one of the roads to truth, and that there 
are other rights of way—one of them being the path named Feeling. The 
beauty of the scenery is irrelevant to the Geologist, even when he is dis- 
covering how the scenery came to be; and yet to the geologist as man 
and philosopher the beauty is as real as the petrography. 


Thank you, Mr. Thomson, for that “as man and philosopher’; 
for to have the phrase out of the mouth of a scientist is almost like 
having an admission from a hostile witness. The philosopher may 
at times be vague and grandiose, but at least to him mullum humanum 
alienum est. Ye is committed to all the reality there is, in all its 
richness. He is the synoptic man—the spectator of all time and exist- 
ence. For him the one unpardonable sin is exclusiveness, the arbi- 
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trary assertion that some type of existence doesn’t matter. He must 
be neat in his thinking, but his deductions must not be so clean that 
they throw out the clothes with the suds. Mathematics is an unsur- 
passed instrument for organization, but it has an affinity for only 
certain types of material. It sacrifices too many qualities and satis- 
factions to be suitable for a comprehensive and living philosophy. 
Croce reminds us that Goethe, emerging from a century intoxicated 
with mathematics, was humanist and philosopher enough, and brave 
enough, too, to assert “that mathematics do not lead to the knowledge 
of reality, and that in them there is nothing exact but their own 
exactness, a sort of French tongue, in which everything becomes 
clearer and at the same time poorer, and in which everything drowns 
its own being and character.” Mr. Bertrand Russell makes philosophy 
scientific, and identifies it in the last resort with mathematics. But 
he carefully explains that philosophy, as he understands it, has noth- 
ing to do with experience! 

But if philosophy doesn’t use either mathematical method or the 
law of cause and effect, what method has it? Surely philosophy has 
some definite principle of organization, and is not simply a hodge- 
podge, a sort of World-Spirit’s junk-room? What is the type of 
intellectual machinery by which philosophy puts its material in order? 

This question bears looking at. When old President McCosh of 
Princeton was presiding over an educational congress at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893, a lean old farmer in a linen duster arose 
after an address by Professor Ormund and said: “Mr. President, 
may I ask Professor Ormund a question?” “Yes, if there’s any sense 
in it, ask it,” replied President McCosh, in a brisk treble voice. 

There are senseless questions, just as there are counterfeit coins, 
that ought not to pass unchallenged. They seek an answer they can 
never get, because they are framed, so to speak, in a vacuum. Now 
to ask for the philosophical method, as if it were a key to a locked 
cupboard, or a magic secret that could be communicated in a few 
sentences, is to ask a question without any sense in it. It is like ask- 
ing for a golden rule of etiquette that will carry you safely through 
all social situations. When the arbiter of proprieties writes her book 
on manners, she is forced to conclude every direction or suggestion 
with the reservation that “after all, there are many exceptions, and 
in the end how to do is a matter of tact and taste.” Philosophy, 
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then, taken as a whole, is like the person to whom is daily set the 
fresh problem of appropriate social behavior. There can be no one, 
or two, or three rules for it. Every situation that arises is a novelty 
and calls for the total acquired power of adjustment which philos- 
ophy, in its long and varied career from Thales down, has acquired. 
So one way of defining philosophical method, if we must have defi- 
nitions, is to say it is the sum of the history of philosophy operating 
as a living force in a philosopher’s mind. But that is no rule of 
thumb. The actual use of philosophical method must always be an 
adventure—a solidly backed adventure. “I confess that all this talk 
about method in philosophy seems to me rather foolish and weari- 
some,” writes Bernard Bosanquet. “I only know in philosophy one 
method; and that is to expand all the relevant facts, taken together, 
into ideas which approve themselves to thought as exhaustive and 
self-consistent.” 

And yet it is possible, in exasperation at the unimaginative little 
formalists and methodologists and rationalists, to lean too far toward 
freedom and adventure, and snapshot the philosopher as simply any 
man of universal sympathies and sensible reactions. Croce has flat- 
tered us by telling us we are all songsters—homo nascitur poeta— 
and perhaps in some analogous sense we are all philosophers. But 
this leveling down and thinning out of a special power doesn’t get 
us forward in the understanding of it. Professional philosophy, far 
from being an innate idea, presupposes the most exacting technique in 
the whole circle of the disciplines. For it is the seamless union of 
the mathematico-scientific and the humanistic processes. Fuse together 
the whole of scientific method, with its ideal of quantification and its 
emphasis on the actual experience, with the humanistic sensitiveness 
to values and appreciation of individuals, and you will have a faint 
notion of the magnitude and complexity of the philosophical engine. 
But any simpler engine would not serve to connect all kinds of real 
things, the charm of the wood’s flower with the categorical impera- 
tive, the ideal of justice with the theory of space. Lacking either 
faculty, that for the precise manipulation of exact symbols, or an 
imagination penetrative of the soul and drift of things, the philos- 
opher himself is lacking. With humanism, and without mathematics, 
you are an intuitionist in the wrong pew; with mathematics, and 
without humanism, you are a metaphysical chess-player. Plato was 
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right without doubt in marking for promotion toward the order of 
philosopher in his ideal state the lad who could do his numbers well. 
But Plato also likened the philosopher to a dog with healthy instincts 
for kinds of people. 

An idea, in other words—for ideas are the philosopher’s medium 
—has as many afhnities with a person as with a triangle, and as many 
affinities with a triangle as with a person. If you have all the mathe- 
matics and all the mathematical logic in the world, and know not the 
method of the person, you are philosophically nothing. “It may be 
argued,” writes a contemporary novelist, “that a door is merely a 
piece of wood with a handle and a keyhole. ... But a door is in 
fact the most intriguing mystery in the world because of what may 
be the other side of it and of what goes on behind it.” On the same 
pattern you may argue that an idea is merely an equation, the expres- 
sion of an exact abstract relationship. It is that, but it is more. An 
idea is in fact a bit of life, a bit of reality, a person, so to speak, or— 
in Mr. Hutchinson’s second sense—a door. For the most significant 
thing about an idea you entertain is not its immediate form, its 
clothes—but its leadings. It opens for the real philosopher into an 
infinite passageway. Take any thoughtful sentence that crosses your 
path during the day—“England should withdraw from China”; 
“Mozart furnishes you more than any other composer music that is 
just itself and nothing else.” The first leads you to the question of 
the moral obligations of states in relation to their economic con- 
ditions, and the second to the problem of the relation of life to art. 
The human side of philosophy, then, begins with the concrete utter- 
ance and problem and by the road of its implications and the instru- 
ment of strict reasoning carries you back to the colossal philosophical 
map—the ever-changing map—of the superindividuals. On this map 
the countries are science, art, politics, religion, metaphysics, and men 
of that stature. 

Philosophy is the seamless union of mathematico-science and 
humanism. The man who follows the philosopher’s vocation must 
be unremitting in his cool analysis of the value and relationship of 
ideas, as cool and careful as the most detached scientist. But he must 
at the same time be as imaginative as the poet. How characters as 
different as mathematics and poetry can marry and produce a perfect 
integer of a child is perhaps a mystery. But nothing less complexed 
and compounded could match the riddle of the universe. 


THE POWER OF THE ENGLISH PRESS IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY* 


WILLIAM T. LAPRADE 


N THE PAST generation or two, students have begun habitually 

to use newspapers as sources for the history of the time in which 
they were published. The assumption seems to be that the papers 
were recorders of facts or reflectors of opinion and so yield informa- 
tion, though often of doubtful reliability, concerning the subjects 
reported in their columns. There is an element of truth in this 
assumption. But it is doubtful whether newspapers can be used to 
much advantage as sources of information until they receive more 
attention as being themselves part of the fabric of society. News- 
papers are more in the nature of relics than chronicles of their times. 
They have not served identical functions at all stages in their history. 
In late years they have become media through which important indi- 
viduals and groups communicate with each other and with the public 
at large, thus constituting a sort of cement for holding society to- 
gether, without which it is difficult to see how it could exist in its 
present form. Thus newspapers have grown with the society of 
which they are so vital a part. Their evolution from small begin- 
nings to their present impressive importance is not only a fascinating 
subject for study; it is a necessary one, if we are to understand either 
the contents of the newspapers of a given time or the character of 
the society in which they flourished. 

Of no time and place is this more true than eighteenth-century 
England, the country and the period in which newspapers as we know 
them were largely evolved. The transition from a society in which 
newspapers were unimportant and almost unknown to one in which 
they were accepted as a matter of course and as almost essential if 
existing conditions were not to be radically changed, occurred in Eng- 
land in that century. There were embryonic newspapers in 1700, to 
be sure. But the papers in which the subjects of George III read 
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accounts of Napoleon’s campaigns were more like those of today than 
like the insignificant sheets which brought to their grandfathers tid- 
ings of Marlborough’s victories. In that interval occurred a world 
of experiment and struggle, sometimes against odds, which had much 
to do with forming the character of English newspapers—and also 
of English society as later generations know it. 

From the beginning, English newspapers were primarily intended 
to mould opinion; that is, they carried facts (or assertions) and argu- 
ments designed to create in readers a state of mind favorable to the 
purposes of those sponsoring the several journals. Consequently, 
they need to be studied in close correlation with other information 
about the persons and causes they were meant to serve. Just as his- 
tory written without reference to the newspapers (as is the case with 
much that has been written in the past) lacks an essential flavor and 
content necessary to give it verisimilitude, so quotations from papers 
apart from their setting in time and circumstance reveal very little of 
what was going on. The activities of the politicians and of the 
writers for the press must be considered together if we are to under- 
stand either. 

This is not surprising when we reflect that most of the important 
statesmen of the eighteenth century inspired or even wrote for the 
press, and almost every writer of note contributed to it. From Harley 
and Bolingbroke to Canning and the younger Pitt, from Defoe, Swift, 
Addison, and Steele to Burke and Johnson—unless we bear in mind 
the relations of notable eighteenth-century Englishmen with the 
newspapers, we are in danger of overlooking a vital aspect of their 
lives. From Defoe’s Review, conducted to support in Harley’s in- 
terest toleration and the union of England and Scotland, and the 
Examiner of Swift and Bolingbroke, in which they made war on their 
political rivals, to the True Briton, inspired by Pitt to arouse the 
country against France, and Canning’s Anzi-Jacobin, intended to 
stimulate conservative fears of foreign radicalism to support a lagging 
war, scarcely a year was without its cause, and never a cause without 
its support in the press. Many persons remembered for other things 
achieved a large part of their reputation as writers for newspapers. 
Among them were Horace Walpole (in his father’s time), Fielding, 
Smollett, Arthur Murphy, Wilkes, and Burke. Others who deserve 
to be remembered have been largely forgotten because their best 
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work appeared in these passing records of the day. Such men were 
John Trenchard, Thomas Gordon, Nicholas Amhurst, James Ralph, 
John Campbell, William Guthrie, John Almon. All of these and 
a host of others deserve to live in history because of their part in 
giving tone and quality to the society of their time and because they 
lent a hand in shaping the character of newspapers in their infancy 
and lusty youth. 

Like most institutions of importance, the newspaper grew without 
much taking of thought or premeditated planning. Many of the 
more significant journals were started to support the cause of the 
day and were suspended when that work was done. John Tutchin’s 
Odbservator and Charles Leslie’s Rehearsal were on opposite sides of 
questions relating to claims of the monarchy and the national Church 
at a time when passions on these subjects ran so high as to threaten 
the peace of the country. Thomas Gordon, succeeding John Trench- 
ard, labored with Walpole, Hoadly, and other statesmen and 
Churchmen of the time in a campaign in favor of religious tolera- 
tion, the importance of which is not appreciated in later generations 
largely because they did their work so successfully that people forgot 
that the previous conditions ever existed. The questions at issue in 
their day cannot be understood without reference to the Independent 
Whig, “Cato’s Letters” to the London Journal, and similar con- 
temporary writings. 

When Bolingbroke and Pulteney joined forces in 1725 in a cam- 
paign to drive Walpole from office, almost their first step was to 
establish the Craftsman. In doing this, they but followed the ex- 
ample of Swift and Bolingbroke in 1709, of their opponents in the 
late months of Anne’s reign, and of Walpole and Steele in 1717, 
when the ministry of the day threatened to change the character of 
the House of Lords. The Craftsman was opposed by as able, though 
some of them less well known, writers on the side of the ministers. 
In 1735 these writers in Walpole’s behalf discontinued several of 
their weeklies and joined in alternate contributions to the Daily 
Gazetteer, which was then established as the first paper on record to 
purvey essays of this type as a part of its daily offering. Before its 
work was done, the Craftsman was joined by Common Sense, in- 
spired and in part written by Lyttleton of the Cobham cousinhood, 
and by the Champion, one of Fielding’s several ventures in the field 
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of political journalism. The agitation that attended the actual defeat 
of Walpole gave birth to the Westminister Journal. In their fight 
against Carteret, Chesterfield and his associates used Old England, 
or the Constitutional Journal, later the Broadbottom Journal, for 
which Guthrie and Chesterfield himself wrote. 

In the time of Pelham, propaganda was confined largely to the 
daily vehicles of news. But the preliminaries to the Seven Years’ 
War saw Henry Fox and the elder Pitt striving against each other 
in the Test and the Con-Test, conducted by Arthur Murphy and 
Owen Rufthead respectively, with William Beckford’s Mowitor, con- 
ducted by John Entick, speaking for the City groups who were inter- 
ested in the war. The aftermath of the war gave birth to Smollett’s 
Briton, Wilkes’s North Briton, and Murphy’s Auditor among the 
papers that arose to keep the surviving Monitor company. Though 
the essays of propaganda were soon to take a different form, the 
story of the rise of papers to serve causes of the moment might be 
continued to the end of the century. 

The method of these political writers was to hark back to gen- 
eral shibboleths or principles, while they provided facts and argu- 
ments suited to the needs of the hour. Pursuing what Dicey called 
the “astounding method of retrogressive progress,” almost without 
exception they appealed to history both to support their assertions 
and to obtain analogies for making covertly and indirectly points it 
was not expedient to make directly. Needing better, or at any rate 
different, history from that they had at hand, many writers for the 
press became historians also, themselves helping to supply the mate- 
rial of which they felt the lack. Gordon, Ralph, Campbell, Guthrie, 
Smollett, and Entick, to mention only a few, all wrote history or 
historical essays of a respectable character. Bolingbroke’s pieces on 
the subject are well known, at least by reputation. Even Wilkes 
advertised and began a history, actually receiving subscriptions for 
the work, though he never found time to finish it. Needless to say, 
the works of all of these writers, like most histories in most times, 
need to be studied in relation to the questions of the day in which 
they were written in order to be understood or appreciated. 

The appeal of these newspapers was not limited to the narrow 
circle of their readers. In fact, the earlier papers were not primarily 
intended for circulation to individual subscribers. They were “taken 
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in” by the coffee houses and other public places where men congre- 
gated. Often some one person read the essay of the week to groups 
seated about a table or gathered for discussions that frequently devel- 
oped into heated arguments. Feeling aroused in these groups spread 
by oral communication to interested persons in every station in society. 
Both the printers of the papers and the promoters of causes were 
interested in the encouragement of such discussion, the printers in 
order to increase profits from sales, the promoters of causes to accom- 
plish their purposes. Therefore runners were frequently employed 
to visit the coffee houses and take the initiative when discussion 
lagged, whispering now and then information, as likely to be fic- 
titious as correct, about the identity of the author of a piece and 
communicating facts or allegations which it was impolitic to print. 

These early journals were not intended primarily to influence 
voters in the exercise of the suffrage. They were rather designed to 
create an atmosphere which by a kind of intimidation would inhibit 
or promote action by statesmen and members of Parliament. If we 
bear in mind the inadequacy of the London police throughout the 
eighteenth century and the keen prejudice against a large army and 
against the use of the forces which existed for the suppression of 
domestic disorders, the threat of a mob as an inspirer or deterrent 
of action is apparent. Later generations have tended to lose sight 
of the surging crowds in the yard of St. Stephen’s Chapel which 
awaited and in a measure determined the decision of Parliament on 
critical questions. The defeat of the excise in 1733, the beginning 
of the war with Spain in 1739, the repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766, 
and the Gordon riots in 1780 are but better-known examples of mob 
influence that was more nearly habitual than historians have led us 
to think. The mob was ever a powerful, though a somewhat haz- 
ardous weapon in political warfare, and the newspapers were effective, 
as they were intended to be, in creating an atmosphere productive of 
mobs. 

There is no better evidence of the effectiveness of the press in 
playing this role than the steps meditated and actually taken by 
almost every statesman of the century who remained long in office 
for its suppression or at least the restriction of its activities. Boling- 
broke and Harley sought by taxation to make opposition papers im- 
possible. While Walpole was constantly urged to more positive 
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action, he never did more than harry the publishers of papers opposed 
to him by prosecutions for seditious libel. In his time Hardwicke 
began to use the method of reserving to the courts the decision of 
whether matter was libelous, leaving to the jury only the question 
of publication. After the orgy of popular agitation from 1760 to 
the close of the war, Grenville and his associates seem to have seri- 
ously set about the task of restricting within very narrow limits 
political propaganda appearing in newspapers. For nearly a decade 
printers conducted their business in peril of ruinous fines and 
imprisonment. 

That this campaign did not in the end accomplish its purpose 
was in part due to the fact that the press had by this time become 
a vested interest involving property in a considerable amount, and 
in part because people had come to depend upon the papers for cer- 
tain services they could not obtain elsewhere. Moreover, on sec- 
ond thought, none of the opponents of the press ever went quite as 
far as he was tempted to go while in office, because he reflected that 
he might in time be again out of power himself. In that case, he 
did not wish to be deprived of the most effective weapon available 
for political warfare. This thought invariably disposed those in 
office to a greater tenderness in dealing with objectionable writers 
for newspapers than they would otherwise have shown. 

The result was that by the close of the Seven Years’? War the 
power of the press, or rather of those who knew how to use and 
to supplement it with other appeals to the emotions of the day, be- 
came so great as to obstruct seriously the orderly conduct of the 
government. It was this fact in part which led the ministry to 
prosecute Entick, Wilkes, and others. Pitt, as the outstanding heroic 
figure of the time, and Bute, as its chief political villain, were largely 
creations of the press; neither owed his reputation to his real char- 
acter and accomplishment. It was this reputation based on fiction 
rather than character and achievements that statesmen of the day had 
to consider in their efforts to govern the kingdom. 

A part of the ease with which a fictitious reputation could thus 
be attached inseparably to political leaders was due to the mystery 
that concealed the proceedings in Parliament. At no time in the 
eighteenth century was less known out of doors of what went on in 
the halls of the legislature. The debates were nowhere published. 
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Even the monthly magazines ceased carrying, after the question was 
disposed of, their sketchy and fragmentary reports. 

But this proved to be the darkest hour before dawn. Grenville 
himself, probably recognizing the unfortunate effects of some of the 
efforts to restrict the press, came to feel that it would be wiser to 
have the proceedings of Parliament frankly reported in the papers 
as news. This was done increasingly after 1770. The way was 
opened for it in the following year by a contest between the House 
of Commons and the City over the publication of a fragment of a 
debate in a paper printed in London by one of its citizens. In the 
course of the dispute the Lord Mayor and one of his fellow magis- 
trates were sent to the Tower. But they stood their ground. While 
nothing was decided formally, the newspapers thereafter exercised 
more freedom in publishing the proceedings of Parliament, and the 
houses felt it prudent not to do anything about it. 

This implicit admission that the doings in Parliament were 
legitimate news proved to be almost as revolutionary a step in the 
development of government as the rise of the newspapers themselves. 
The most noticeable effect was the decline in the direct power of the 
journals. The essays of the political writers were removed from the 
position of importance on the front page which they had been wont 
to occupy to make room for the sayings and doings of political lead- 
ers. In fact, the political writing that was carried by the papers 
came in time to consist largely of comments on the actions of these 
leaders or suggestions to them. Thus the newspaper tended to be- 
come more a mere medium of communication, a reporter of news. 
It had previously been a more dangerous political weapon, frequently 
in hands unknown except to the initiated. The lucubrations of 
Junius were among the last important examples of political writing 
of the older type. The struggle for publication of the parliamentary 
debates took place while Junius was still appearing. 

Whether the contents of the newspapers were in the form of 
open comment on public questions and parliamentary discussion 
freely published, or appeals to feeling by indirect or covert allusion, 
no student of the history of England in the eighteenth century can 
afford to neglect them. But, to repeat, if he goes to the papers as 
mere records of the events of the time, he will usually find very 
little that is worth while, even of information. Eighteenth-century 
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newspapers (whatever may be true of those in later times) were not 
simply reflectors of the atmosphere in which events occurred. They 
were among the most effective instruments used by leaders in im- 
parting tone and quality to that atmosphere; frequently they were 
means of shaping the course of events. In short, they came to be 
themselves a vital part of the machinery of government. 

That the cabinet as it is familiar in later generations began to 
take shape in the eighteenth century is well known. The cabinet, 
in an important sense, is a group of leaders united for the purpose 
of obtaining support for themselves from Parliament and from the 
public at large in order that they may have power to carry on the 
government. It is scarcely conceivable that a cabinet in that sense 
could have come into existence or could have functioned without the 
aid of the press to make known the plans of the leaders and to create 
a favorable attitude towards them. Furthermore, had such a group 
obtained power, without the press it would have been almost impos- 
sible to unhorse it as long as it remained united in itself. That 
could be done only by circulating criticism and arousing in the dis- 
contented a community of feeling sufficient to lead to common action. 
On that very account, while men in office might meditate the sup- 
pression of the press and might actually attempt to restrict its activi- 
ties, there was never an opposition in the century but advocated its 
freedom. The subject was dwelt upon so constantly by all writers 
against ministers that it became in the highest degree hackneyed, 
without becoming unimportant. 

Thus English newspapers grew from small beginnings until they 
were accepted as a necessary part of the fabric of society. We take 
them so entirely for granted that we do not always appreciate the 
difficulty involved when we try to imagine life in a society where 
they do not exist. Perhaps it is almost as difficult for us to imagine 
what conditions were when newspapers were in the stage of their 
first rapid growth, changing their character from time to time, fre- 
quently with almost startling suddenness. The student of the history 
of England in the eighteenth century must cultivate this difficult 
capacity for imagination in himself before he can describe or reflect 
upon events of that time with much insight. 


JOHN WESLEY: SCHOLAR AND CRITIC* 


LOUIS B. WRIGHT 


TUDENTS of the eighteenth century are familiar with John 

Wesley, the preacher, the evangelist who spread the fear of Hell 
and the hope of Heaven throughout the British Isles. To thousands 
of his followers he is known as the founder of the Methodist church, 
the formulator of rules of conduct, and the writer of a copious jour- 
nal. Those who have read biographies of Wesley or know his life 
as portrayed in the Journal visualize him as a preacher of consuming 
zeal, riding from town to town despite storm and danger, preaching 
a gospel of repentance of sins. Wesley’s services as a reformer in 
a critical period in England’s history are recognized—a tablet in 
Westminster Abbey attests Britain’s gratitude. But Wesley the stu- 
dent of books, the productive scholar, the critic of letters, and the 
adviser in matters of literature to countless numbers of the uninitiated 
has been sadly neglected. 

Born in 1703 and dying in 1791, Wesley almost completely spans 
the eighteenth century. During that long and eventful life he took 
time to write down his opinions of men and letters. He edited a col- 
lected library of fifty volumes, an extended five-foot shelf for the 
faithful; he edited the Arminian Magazine and devoted much space 
to biography, poetry, criticism, and an occasional bit of fiction; stand- 
ard works of literature he abridged and edited for school and general 
reading. Not only were these works widely circulated, but extracts 
from his journal, published in Wesley’s lifetime and after, were 
eagerly read. His opinions of books and authors were vigorously 
stated and without doubt exerted a powerful influence upon the read- 
ing of his followers. 

While Pope and Johnson held in succession the dictatorship in 
the narrow circle of letters, Wesley preached salvation and intelli- 
gence to the teeming proletariat and lower middle class. What Wes- 
ley said about books meant infinitely more to his followers than did 
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Dr. Johnson’s ponderous dicta. Although Wesley left no impress upon 
the literary development of the age, he did powerfully influence the 
developing literary taste of a large segment of the British and even 
of the American public. In view of the growth of the democratic 
spirit and the increase in the reading public, this influence cannot be 
ignored. As late at least as the past generation, certain Wesleyan 
ideas about books enforced themselves upon members of the church 
he founded. The writer remembers a white-haired old lady in the 
South who refused to read novels because, she averred, “Mr. Wesley 
thought such light reading wasteful and unprofitable.” 

But what did Wesley think and say about books and writers? 
What was his attitude toward the literature of his age? What did 
this ever-traveling preacher read? The stories of his reading as he 
rode horseback from town to town are familiar. One wonders what 
books beguiled the rough miles over British.moors or Irish fens; 
this Wesley often reveals in the Journal. 

Whatever detractors may have said, John Wesley was no ignorant 
fanatic. Grounded in classical learning, Wesley left Oxford with a 
taste for good literature which he was to carry through life. Linked 
with this was an eloquence and a logical acuteness which Macaulay 
declared might have rendered him eminent in literature. 

Wesley’s reading at Oxford seems to have been chiefly in the 
classics, the Bible, philosophy, and poetry. One day out of the week 
he devoted to the study and composition of poetry. Two full days 
he devoted to the classics. Two books read during his college days 
left a lasting impression: Thomas a Kempis’s [mitation of Christ and 
Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying. From Taylor came 
his early conception of humility and devotion which was to shape his 
later life. 

The activity and strain of Wesley’s life from the time he left the 
University onward did not affect his propensity for reading. Few 
men have ever wasted so little time in purposeless pursuits. Every 
spare minute he utilized in study, reading, or writing. Although he 
had keen appreciation of the pleasures of reading, he required of 
literature something more than mere entertainment. The reforming 
spirit led Wesley to apply a moralistic measure to literature and 
caused a warping of his critical faculty in many instances, but usually 
his criticisms are just and frequently savored with more common 
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sense than those of his more literary contemporaries. For Wesley 
had that quality of solid sense that saved him from frequent absurdi- 
ties into which religious and reforming fervor would have led a less 
discriminating commentator on men and letters. 

Possessed of an impelling desire to know the contents of the 
printed page, Wesley investigated the great books not only of the 
past but of his own age. He kept abreast of current literature, and 
his contemporary criticism is worthy of note. 

As one might expect, much of Wesley’s time was consumed with 
what we may call professional reading: scriptural commentary, 
theology, controversial matter, and philosophy. He was, of course, 
well versed in classic philosophy, and he kept up with modern schools 
of thought. In a critique of Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, published in 1781, Wesley remarks: “For what a com- 
parison is there between this deep, solid weighty treatise, and the 
lively, glittering trifle of Baron Montesquieu? As much as between 
tinsel and gold.” He then states his agreement with Locke’s theory 
of sensationalism. Of Montesquiew’s Spirit of the Laws, Wesley 
says that it is as “insipid as the travels of Thomas Coryat.” He 
objects to Montesquieu principally on stylistic grounds but remarks 
that he scoffs at the inspired writers. Voltaire naturally he execrates 
for his infidelity; Rousseau he ranks two degrees below Voltaire. 
Yet it is worth noting that he hits the obvious weaknesses of Rousseau 
in an entry in the Journal for February 3, 1770: 


I read with much expectation a celebrated book—Rousseau upon 
Education. But how was I disappointed! Sure a more consummate 
coxcomb never saw the sun! How amazing full of himself! Whatever 
he speaks, he pronounces as an oracle. ... But I object to his temper, 
more than his judgment: he is a mere misanthrope; a cynic all over. So 
indeed is his brother-infidel, Voltaire; and well nigh as great a coxcomb. 
But he hides both his doggedness and vanity a little better; whereas here 
it stares us in the face continually. 


He further condemns Rousseau’s theories because they are grounded 
on neither “reason nor experience.” Pascal’s Thoughts Wesley read 
and enjoyed. He takes occasion in the Journal for October 3, 1752, 
to comment: “What could possibly induce such a creature as Voltaire 
to give such an author as this a good word; unless it was, that he 
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once wrote a satire? And so his being a satirist might atone even 
for his being a Christian.” 

Religious fervor in a writer was not sufficient to win Wesley’s 
praise. Swedenborg he thought a lunatic. He comments on Decem- 
ber 8, 1771: “Yet I can’t but think the fever he (Swedenborg) had 
twenty years ago when he supposes he was ‘introduced into the society 
of angels’ really introduced him into the society of lunatics.” Yet 
Wesley quotes Milton to show that Swedenborg is “majestic though 
in ruin.” 

Wesley’s comment on Hume and Shaftesbury on March 5, 1767, 
is characteristic of him. He states that he had read “Dr. Campbell’s 
excellent answer to David Hume’s insolent book against miracles: 
and Dr. Brown’s keen animadversions on the Characteristics of Lord 
Shaftesbury, another lively, halfthinking writer.” In his Journal 
for May 5, 1772, we find him praising Beattie’s “ingenuous Enquiry 
after Truth, far above Hume, “the most insolent despiser of truth 
and virtue that ever appeared in the world.” Of Bolingbroke, he 
remarks on July 11, 1758: “I read over the Analysis of Lord Boling- 
broke’s works. Surely never did any man so flatly contradict and so 
fully answer himself.” 

The foraging eyes of the traveling preacher found much to in- 
terest him professionally. This reading was as diverse as Wesley’s 
interests. He read the life of St. Katherine one day and the life of 
Mahomet the next. He revised Fox’s Acts and Monuments and 
abridged Jonathan Edwards’s Treatise on Religious A ffections. Such 
material, however, is what one would expect a preacher to seek. It 
is Wesley’s other reading which discloses the breadth of his intel- 
lectual curiosity. 

The natural sciences were for Wesley a field of considerable in- 
terest. He read treatises on medicine, astronomy, geology, physics, 
biology, etc. His own well-meaning invasion into the realm of medi- 
cine as the author of a collection of home remedies added little to 
his credit but disclosed a worthy purpose. Among the scientific 
works which he read were: “Lord Bacon’s Ten Centuries of Expert- 
ment,” “Mr. Huygen’s Conjectures on the Planetary World,” “Dr. 
Priestly’s ingenious book on Electricity,” “Dr. Cheyne’s Natural 
Method of Curing Diseases,’ “Dr. Hodge’s account of the plague 
in London,” “Dr. Cadogan’s ingenious treatise on Chronical Dis- 
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tempers.” Wesley objects in his Journal for September 9, 1771, 
that Dr. Cadogan unnecessarily condemns wine: “But why should 
he condemn wine toto genere? which is one of the noblest cordials 
in nature.” 

Wesley in the twentieth century would have been familiar with 
the Einstein theory. The Journal for October 9, 1765, states: “I 
read Mr. Jones’ ingenious Essay on the Principles of Natural Philos- 
ophy. He seems to have totally overthrown the Newtonial Prin- 
ciples. But whether he can establish the Hutchinson is another 
question.” Wesley was convinced by Dr. Roger’s Essay on the 
Learning of the Ancients that “they had microscopes and telescopes.” 
He was quite startled by a treatise on biology. The Journal for 
july 21, 1758, states: 

I met with a tract which utterly confounded all my philosophy: I 
had long believed that all microscopic animals were generated like all 
other animals by parents of the same species. But Mr. Needham makes 
it highly probable that they constitute a peculiar class of animals, differing 
from all other in this, That they neither are generated or generate nor 
subsist by food in the ordinary way. 


Later in the same year, December 11, 1758, he says: “Most of this 
week I spent in preparing materials for A Survey of the Wisdom of 
God in the Creation; or a full, plain, and correct system of Natural 
Philosophy.” 

To literal interpretationists among Wesley’s followers, his specu- 
lations and beliefs concerning geology may seem heretical. The 
Journal for January 17, 1770, makes the following disclosure: 


In a little journey, which I took into Bedfordshire, I finished Dr. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. He is doubtless one of the first rate 
writers, both as to sense and style; his language is remarkably clear, 
unaffected, nervous, and elegant. And as to his theory, none can deny 
that it is ingenious, and consistent with itself. And it is highly probable: 
(1) That the earth rose out of the chaos in some such manner as he 
describes; (2) That the antediluvian earth was without high or abrupt 
mountains, and without sea, being one uniform crust, enclosing the great 
abyss; (3) That the flood was caused by the breaking of this crust, and 
its sinking into the abyss of waters; and (4) That the present state of 
the earth both internal and external, shows it to be the ruins of the former 
earth. ‘This is the substance of his two former books, and thus far I can 
go with him. 
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I have no objection to the substance of his third book upon the gen- 
eral conflagration, but think it one of the noblest tracts which is extant in 
our language. And I do not much object to the fourth, concerning the 
new heavens and the new earth. ‘The substance of it is highly probable. 


The literature of travel, history, and biography held an intense 
interest for Wesley. In the Journal of May 17, 1776, he comments 
upon Dr. Johnson’s Tour to the Western Isles: “It is a very curious 
book, wrote with admirable sense, and, I think, great fidelity; al- 
though, in some respects, he is thought to bear hard on the nation, 
which I am satisfied he never intended.” A few years later he de- 
fends Johnson again, June 11, 1781: “I had time to consider Dr. 
Johnson’s Tour Through Scotland. 1 had heard that he was severe 
upon the whole nation; but I could find nothing of it. He simply 
mentions (but without bitterness) what he approved or disapproved: 
and many of his reflections are extremely judicious; some of them 
very affecting.” Perhaps Wesley agreed with Johnson in some of his 
reflections on the dour Scots. It is worth note that these two great 
leaders of the eighteenth century admired each other. 

Wesley had something of an antiquarian interest. As he rides 
through Ireland in 1748 we find him reading Sir James Ware’s 
Antiquities of Ireland, which proves, unfortunately, “an extremely 
dull book.” Wesley’s ire is frequently stirred because of the dullness 
and flat style of much of the history and the travel literature which 
he encountered. Verily, the style of travelogues has not changed 
since Wesley’s day. He was disappointed at Captain Cook’s travels 
because of their incredibility; Cook he ranked with Robinson Crusoe. 
Narden’s Travels into Egypt and Abyssinia and Seller’s History of 
Palmyra, he finds “two as dry and unsatisfying books as ever I read 
in my life.” What an admission for a man who had read the Church 
Fathers! However dull the work might be, Wesley’s curiosity led 
him to consume all the works of history, antiquarian research, and 
travels which came within his reach. Dr. Shaw’s Travels he found 
dull but was surprised to learn that Mt. Atlas was no higher than 
the English mountains. After reading Pennant’s Tour through Scot- 
land, Wesley exclaims in the Journal for June 14, 1781, “No man 
should be above writing correctly.” He wonders how a man of 
sense and learning could have written bad English on every page. 

Along with history, biography appealed to Wesley. He trans- 
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lated a biography of Martin Luther, and on the day of its com- 
pletion, July 19, 1749, made this entry in the Journal: 


I finished the translation of Martin Luther's Life. Doubtless he was 
a man highly favoured of God, and a blessed instrument in His hand. 
But O! what a pity that he had no faithful friend! None that would, at 
all hazards, rebuke him plainly and sharply for his rough, untractable 
spirit, and bitter zeal for opinions, so greatly obstructive of the work of 


God! 


After reading Luther’s comment on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
Wesley had commented that it was shallow and muddy, and that 
“he is deeply tinctured with mysticism throughout! and hence often 
dangerously wrong.” 

Wesley had, in spite of religious fervor, the eighteenth-century 
distrust of enthusiasms. On April 22, 1779, he refutes in the Journal 
a statement from Smollett’s History of England that the Wesleys, 
Whitefield, and other preachers who followed them, had infected 
the people with “enthusiasm.” On December 15, 1788, referring 
to his brother’s poems, he says, “But some still savour of that poison- 
ous mysticism with which we were both not a little tainted before we 
went to America.” Georgia they found sufficient to quench any 
mystical excesses. 

Not only did Wesley read as he rode, but, like stage Hamlets, 
he walked with a book in his hand. He records on April 3, 1754: 
“In my hours of walking I read Dr. Calamy’s Abridgment of Mr. 
Baxters Life”? On December 10, 1756, he notes that during the 
following week he spent “fragments of time” in reading “Mr. Han- 
way’s accurate history of Shah Nadir, commonly called Kouli Khan: 
. . . Alexander the Great, yea Nero or Domitian, was innocent in 
comparison of him.” On March 30, 1756, Wesley is reading the 
life of Peter the Great: “Undoubtedly he was a soldier, a general, 
and a statesman scarce inferior to any. But why was he called a 
Christian?” In riding to Rosmeed, April 21, 1760, Wesley reads 
Sir John Davis’s Historical Relations Concerning Ireland. In 1748 
he had read a history of St. Patrick but had found that the whole 
thing smelled “strong of romance.” On February 11, 1768, he 
records that he spent “scraps of time in reading Mr. Woodrow’s 
History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland.” 
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Wesley anticipated modern historians in a desire to vindicate the 
names of Mary Queen of Scots and Richard III. On April 29, 1768, 
he read “an extremely sensible book,” Ax Inquiry into the Proofs of 
the Charges Commonly Advanced against Mary Queen of Scots. He 
praises the author for going back to original sources for proof. On 
June 17, 1769, he records: “I finished Historic Doubts on the Life 
and Reign of Richard the Third. ‘What an amazing monster both 
in body and mind have our Historians and Poets painted him! and 
yet I think Mr. Walpole makes it more clear than one would expect 
at this distance of time.” 

A vindication of Richard follows. By January 14, 1776, Wesley 
is at work completing a history of England which will repair the 
injured reputations of Richard and Mary: “. . . at all my vacant 
hours in this and the following week, I endeavored to finish the 
Concise History of England. Iam sensible it must give offence, as 
in many parts I am quite singular; particular with regard to those 
injured characters, Richard III and Mary Queen of Scots.” 

The title of Wesley’s history indicates his emphasis on brevity. 
On July 6, 1781, he condemns Robertson’s History of America for 
its prolixity. On February 5, 1786, he mentions that Dr. Stuart in 
his History of Scotland proved a better writer than Robertson. 

Wesley’s historical reading ranged from the classics to contem- 
porary treatises. He was thoroughly versed in the original of Livy, 
Tacitus, and other, less known, Latin historians. He also had an 
intelligent interest in international politics of the eighteenth century. 
In his old age, September 20, 1790, he writes in his Journal: “I read 
over the King of Sweden’s Tract upon the Ballance of Power in 
Europe. If it be really his, he is certainly one of the most sensible, 
as well as one of the bravest Princes in Europe. And if his account 
be true, what woman is the Czarina! But still God is over all!” 

Wesley’s interests were not narrowly insular. He kept in touch 
with Continental thought and literature. He believed in the value of 
language study, in the modern as well as the ancient tongues. Gram- 
mars he edited to further linguistic study. On his voyage to America, 
the Journal for October 21, 1735, records that he “usually learned 
German” from nine until twelve o’clock each day. On April 4, 1737, 
he began learning Spanish in order to converse with his Jewish 
parishioners in Georgia. French he already knew. On March 6, 
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1750, he began writing a short French grammar. On February 10, 
1751, Wesley writes that he had spent the previous week writing a 
Hebrew grammar. For the school at Kingswood, he prepared Eng- 
lish, French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew grammars. In the last 
language, Wesley was well equipped. On March 1, 1776, he reads 
Bishop Lowth’s Lectures de Poesi Hebraea and is pleased to find 
that the “noblest poetry may subsist without being beholden either 
to rhyme or fixed measures.” 

Linguist though Wesley was, Irish proved too much for him. 
After studying Major Vallancy’s Irish Grammar, he writes in his 
Journal for May 18, 1785, that he finds the language “worse than 
any antient language I know anything about,” or any modern tongue. 
He declares that the language has mute letters, “the like of which 
is not found under heaven.” 

At Oxford Wesley had been thoroughly grounded in Latin and 
Greek; he had read during school days the traditional classic authors. 
Later, in the midst of professional activity, he continued to read 
Greek and Latin literature. The Journal for August 12, 1748, 
records: 


In riding to Newcastle I finished the Jlad of Homer. What an 
amazing genius had this man! To write with such strength of thought 
and beauty of expression when he had none to go before him! And what 
a vein of piety runs through his whole work, in spite of his pagan 
prejudices. Yet one can’t but observe such improprieties intermixt, as are 
shocking to the last degree. 


Wesley then takes Homer to task for putting coarse language in the 
mouths of gods and goddesses. In this objection, Wesley is merely 
voicing the eighteenth-century protest against a breach of decorum. 
The common sense of Wesley also rebelled at Homer’s making a 
supposedly wise king boast of having given the baby Achilles wine. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia shows want of judgment in the author, 
Wesley declares in a Journal entry for May 27, 1742: “How many 
of these things [about Socrates] would Plato never have mentioned! 
But it may be well, that we see the shades too of the brightest pic- 
ture in all heathen antiquity.” Frequent allusions prove his familiar- 
ity with Plato and other Greek philosophers. 

Marcus Aurelius so impressed Wesley that he ranked him in 
virtue with the patriarchs and enthroned him in Paradise. The 
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Journal for October 11, 1745, states: “I read today part of the Medi- 
tations of Marcus Antonius. What a strange heathen! giving thanks 
to God for all his good inspirations. ... I make no doubt, but 
this is one of those many who shall come from the East and the 
West, and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. . . .” 

In Lucian’s Dialogues Wesley noted on June 19, 1776, that he 
found “a good deal of humour but wonderful little judgment. His 
great hero is Diogenes the Cynic, just such another brute as himself. 
Socrates . . . he reviles and ridicules.” 

On a journey into Wales in 1749, Wesley read over Statius’ 
Thebaid and wondered how one man could write “so well and so ill.” 
“Sometimes he is scarce inferior to Virgil; sometimes as low as the 
dullest parts of Ovid.” 

Other Latin authors, chiefly historical, he frequently mentions. 
He compares the style of Dr. Bates’s Elenchus Motuum Nuperorum 
in Anglia to Caesar’s history, which “he seems studiously to imitate.” 
Quintius Curtius he describes on September 5, 1747, as “a fine Writer 
both as to thought and language. But what a hero does he de- 
scribe! ... I doubt whether Judas claims so hot a place in hell, 
as Alexander the Great.” 

Not only did Wesley read widely in the classics, in history, in 
philosophy, in travels, and in biography, but he also devoted much 
of his spare time to belles lettres. His services to polite literature 
were many, and his tastes were varied. His criticisms of current 
literary productions were intelligent, if not always in accord with the 
views of Pope or Doctor Johnson. In an age of sentiment, Wesley 
reflected contemporary sentimentality, relieved, however, by a certain 
critical sanity which he maintained. Professor Winchester in his 
biography’ has pointed out that Wesley admired the graveyard 
school; that he was a friend of James Hervey, author of the dolorous 
“Meditations Among the Tombs”; that of Pope’s poems, he admired 
most the “Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady”; that Prior’s “Henry 
and Emma” was such a poem as Wesley believed ought to move 
one to tears, etc. In his devotion to sentiment, Wesley again is 
merely a man of his age. As a preacher and a moralist, sentimental 
moralizing in literature appealed to him. In this, however, he was 
no different from the purely literary critics of the period of senti- 
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mentalism. Even with his own penchant for moralizing, Wesley’s 
good sense ordinarily kept him from the sentimental excesses of his 
more literary contemporaries. 

An example of Wesley’s critical independence and his estimation 
of popular opinion occurs in a review of Montesquieu’s Spirit of 
the Laws: 


But whence is it that such a multitude of people do hugely admire, 
and so highly applaud this treatise? Perhaps nine in ten of them do this 
because others do: they follow the cry without why or wherefore: they 
follow one another like a flock of sheep; they run on because many run 
before them. It is quite the fashion; and who would be out of fashion? 
As well be out of the world. Not one half of these have read the book 
over. Nor does one in ten of them understand it. But it is enough that 
“everyone commends it, and why should not I too?” especially as he 
seems greatly to admire himself, and upon occasion to commend himself 
too; though in a modest, decent way; not in that fulsome manner which 
is common among modern writers.” 

In a Journal passage for December 26, 1740, Wesley condemns 
pedantry, with which he had little patience. He believed in con- 
ciseness and clarity. Pungent is his criticism of John Edwards’s 
Deficiencies of Human Knowledge and Understanding: 


Surely, never man wrote like this man! Stiff and trifling in the 
same breath: positive and opinionated to the last degree, and of course 
treating others with no more good manners than justice. But above all, 
sour, ill-natured, morose without a parallel, which indeed is his distinguish- 
ing characteristic. Be his opinion right or wrong, if Dr. Edwards’ tem- 
per were the Christian temper, I would abjure Christianity forever. 


Again on November 9, 1773, he comments on “Dr. Lee’s Soph- 
ron”: “When he makes a pertinent remark, he knows not when to 
have done with it, but spins it out without any pity to the reader.” 
His criticism of Fenelon’s Telemachus is that it is “spun out too 
long” and “drawn into mere French wire.” Twelve books would 
have contained the matter better, he asserts in the Journal for Jan- 
uary 7, 1760. Twenty years later, August 24, 1780, Wesley is 
objecting to a writer because of his prim, affected style: 


I now looked over a volume of Mr. K’s Essays. He is a lively Writer 
of middling Understanding. But I can not admire his style at all. It 
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is prim, affected, and highly frenchified. I object to the beginning of 
many sentences with participles. “This does well in French, but not in 
English. . . . He depresses Cowley beyond all reason; who was far 
from being a mean poet. 


In the late eighteenth-century discussion of genius and imagina- 
tion, Wesley took part. In a Journal entry for November 5, 1787, 
he comments: 


I read Mr. Duff’s Essay on Genius. It is beyond all comparison 
deeper and more judicious than Mr. G’s [Gerard’s] Essay on that sub- 
ject... . For Genius is not Imagination any more than it is Invention. 
If we mean by it a quality of the soul, it is in its widest acceptation, an 
extraordinary capacity, either for some particular act or science, or for all, 
for whatever may be undertaken. So Euclid had a genius for mathe- 
matics, Tully for oratory; Aristotle and Lord Bacon had an universal 
genius applicable to everything. 


Wesley’s reactions to literature were usually definite and his 
evaluations are concisely expressed. Among the poets of his day, 
we find him strangely championing Matthew Prior as his favorite. 
He defended Prior vigorously in an Arminian Magazine article in 
1782 from an attack by Johnson: 


What he frequently obtains, as far above Pope’s Messiah as that is 
above Quarles’s Emblems seems to be the effort of a genius not inferior 
in strength to any beside Milton .. . nay, I reply, most of his works are 
as natural and unconstrained, as even those of Waller: though they would 
certainly have done their duty better had he taken more pains with them.? 


Even against the criticism that Prior’s “amorous effusions have 
neither gallantry nor tenderness,” Wesley defends the poet: “For 
gallantry, I know not what it means. But never man wrote with 
more tenderness. . . . I know not what man of sensibility can 
read them [‘Henry and Emma’ and ‘Abraham’] without tears.” 
He compares Prior’s “Solomon” with Pope’s “Verses to the Memory 
of an Unfortunate Lady” to the credit of the former: “Upon the 
whole, I cannot but think that the natural understanding of Mr. 
Prior was far stronger than that of Mr. Pope.... And I conceive 
his poetical abilities were at least equal to those either of Pope or 
Dryden.” In the Journal for December 15, 1775, Wesley writes: 
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“To-day I read Dr. Beattie’s Poems, certainly one of the best Poets 
of the Age: He wants only the Ease and Simplicity of Mr. Pope.—I 
know one, and only one that has it.” That one was Prior. On 
Christmas Eve of the same year Wesley records reading a Danish 
anthology of poems in Latin which contained two of Pope’s Epistles. 

Wesley modeled his own prose style after Swift. In 1757 in a 
treatise on The Doctrine of Original Sin, he quotes copiously from 
Gulliver's Travels. In the Journal for April 14, 1756, Wesley com- 
pares Skelton with Swift: “When there is occasion, he shows all the 
wit of Dr. Swift, joined with ten times his judgment; and (what is 
far more) a deep fear of God.” 

If Wesley admired the wit of Swift, he abhorred that of Mande- 
ville. Of The Fable of the Bees, he comments on April 14, 1756: 


I looked over a celebrated book, The Fable of the Bees. ‘Till now 
I imagined there had never appeared such a book as the works of 
Machiavel. But Dr. Mandeville goes far beyond it. The Italian recom- 
mends a few vices as useful to some particular men, and on some par- 
ticular occasions. But the Englishman loves and cordially recommends 
vice of every kind not only as useful now and then, but as absolutely 
necessary at all times for all communities! Surely Voltaire would hardly 
have said so much! And even Mr. Sundiman could not have said more. 


On his return voyage from Georgia, Wesley had read and condemned 
Machiavelli’s Prince. 

For Sterne, Wesley had little appreciation. He regarded A 
Sentimental Journey as sheer nonsense. To Tristram Shandy he 
makes only inconsequential references. The comment in the Journal 
for February 11, 1772, is characteristic: 


I casually took a volume of what is called 4 Sentimental Journey 
through France and Italy. Sentimental! what is that? It is not Eng- 
lish: he might as well say, Continental. It is not sense. It conveys no 
determinate idea; yet one fool makes many. And this nonsensical word 
(who would believe it?) is become a fashionable one! However, the 
book agrees full well with the title; for one is as queer as the other. 
For oddity, uncouthness, and unlikeness to all the world beside, I suppose, 
the writer is without a rival. 


Gray’s poems Wesley found “not much inferior to either Prior 
or Pope.” An entry in the Journal for December 5, 1776, shows 
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that he regarded Gray as too morose and pessimistic. He also ob- 
jected to Gray’s contempt for Mason, “one full as ingenious as him- 
self, yea full as good a Poet.” 

Richard Blackmore’s Prince Arthur, Wesley notes in the Journal 
for October 18, 1773, is “not a contemptible poem but by no means 
equal to his poem on the Creation in which are many fine strokes.” 
Lord Lyttleton he appraises in the Journal oe February 8, 1776, as 

“really a fine writer both in verse and prose.” 

Wesley was taken in by the Ossianic forgeries of McPherson. 
But for that matter, so were most of his contemporaries. His belief 
in the authenticity of Fingal he records in the Journal, May 15, 
1784: “But what a poet was Ossian. Little inferior to either Homer 
or Virgil: in some respects superior to both.” A second reading only 
served to convince Wesley further of the worth of the poem. 

Concern with current literature did not prevent Wesley’s reading 
authors of the past. On October 21, 1771, as he drove to Chatham 
he read “Mr. Hoole’s fine translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
allowed, I suppose, by most judges of poetry, to be not much in- 
ferior to the Aeneid.” He objected, however, to Tasso’s “Popish 
Fooleries.” Wesley also read and admired Harrington’s translation 
of Orlando Furioso. 

In a Journal entry for December 6, 1773, he compares Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury to Don Quixote: “Was there ever so wild a 
Knight-Errant as this? Compared to him Don Quixote was a sober 
man.” Wesley was familiar with Bacon and refers to The New 
Atlantis in a letter quoted in the Journal, May 27, 1749. With 
Shakespeare and Milton he was intimately acquainted and frequently 
quoted from them. He refers on June 22, 1759, to a hostile justice 
of the peace as “simple Master Shallow.” 

In his criticism of the drama and the stage, Wesley does not seem 
to have been the narrow bigot that he has been made out. His ob- 
jections are directed rather against the contemporary degeneracy of 
the playhouse than against stage plays per se. Not even does theat- 
rical lampooning and scurrility directed against his followers stir him 
to vituperation against plays or players. When a Scotch company at 
Newcastle in 1743 gave a farce called “Trick upon Trick, or Meth- 
odism Displayed” after a performance of The Conscious Lovers, 
Wesley merely writes in his Journal for November 2 of that year: 
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“Which is the most surprising—that those players acted this farce 
the next week or that some hundreds of people came again to see 
it?” The players, led by Samuel Foote, did much to stir the wrath 
of Wesley’s adherents; their reaction against the theater was only 
natural after such performances as Foote’s The Minor, acted in the 
Haymarket in 1760, in which Methodists were held up to ridi- 
cule. Foote followed this play with an unacted sequel called The 
Methodist. 

On January 13, 1747, Wesley relates in the Journal an effort 
of players to break up a service in the town of Devise, where a 
pantomime of obscene nature “which a modest man cannot well 
repeat” was staged in the house where he was to preach. He makes 
no condemnation of the players. When he preached at Sadler’s 
Wells on April 29, 1754, in an abandoned playhouse, he is glad, 
however, when “it pleases God to take possession of what Satan 
esteemed his own ground.” The provincial stage in the mid- 
eighteenth century had little to recommend it and one can well 
understand Wesley’s hope, expressed in the Journal for March 21, 
1764, that all playhouses, like the one at Birmingham, could be 
turned into chapels. A letter written on December 20, 1764, to the 
mayor of Bristol betrays a certain shrewdness in Wesley’s represent- 
ing the possible demoralizing effects of the establishment of a play- 
house, “hurtful to a trading city.”* Wesley makes no request of 
the mayor but merely calls his attention to the quality of “most of 
the present stage entertainments.” 

Wesley’s attack on the theater seems throughout to have been on 
grounds of present degeneracy of most of the entertainment. He 
himself had occasionally attended stage plays when the bill promised 
something worth while. In a Journal entry for March 25, 1750, he 
remarks of a certain heckler that his “countenance I could only com- 
pare to that (which I saw in Drury Lane thirty years ago) of one of 
the rufhans in Macbeth.” On November 17, 1755, he humorously 
remarks of a thunder storm which interrupted another performance 
of Macbeth at Drury Lane that “it might be suspected that the fear 
of God had crept into the very theatre!” 

Apparently Wesley had a kindly regard for David Garrick. He 
refused to believe an anecdote told by Mrs. Bellamy of Garrick’s 
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throwing into the sea a volume of Charles Wesley’s hymns. In the 
Journal for December 28, 1789, he remarks of Garrick: “I cannot 
believe it [Mrs. Bellamy’s story]. I think Mr. G. had more sense. 
He knew my brother well; and he knew him to be not only far 
superior in learning, but in poetry, to Mr. Thomson, and all his 
theatrical writers put together.” 

A performance of Terence’s Adelphia by the Westminister schol- 
ars excited Wesley’s admiration. On December 14, 1768, he writes 
in the Journal: “An entertainment not unworthy of a Christian! O 
how do these Heathen shame us! Their very comedies contain both 
excellent sense, the liveliest pictures of men and manners, and so 
fine strokes of genuine morality, as are seldom found in the writings 
of Christians.” 

Although he did not see it acted, in the Journal for June 9, 1757, 
Wesley pronounced John Home’s Douglas “one of the finest trag- 
edies I ever read. What pity that a few lines were not left out; 
and that it was ever acted at Edinburgh!” For Thomson’s poetry, 
Wesley had a low opinion until, “looking into one of his tragedies, 
Edward and Eleanora,” he says on October 14, 1772, “I was agree- 
ably surprised. The sentiments are just and noble; the diction 
strong, smooth, and elegant; and the plot conducted with the utmost 
art, and wrought off in a most surprising manner. It is quite his 
masterpiece, and I really think might vie with any modern perform- 
ance of the kind.” 

Although Wesley preached against the corruption in the con- 
temporary playhouse, he recognized the value of drama. He was 
not above commending a play, and he was so charitable that on one 
occasion he paid the board of a starveling player and his wife and 
sent them their way.° 

Wesley did not permit the learning acquired in his voracious 
reading to go to waste. His services toward the promotion of popular 
reading were definite and far reaching. He insisted upon his preach- 
ers reading methodically. He founded in 1778 the Arminian Mag- 
azine, which published in addition to religious matters, letters, 
anecdotes, biographical sketches, poetry, book reviews, etc. Wesley 
wrote treatises which popularized reading and stimulated intelligent 
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curiosity in many other fields besides that of religion. Even fiction 
did not escape him; he highly recommended and edited Henry 
Brooke’s sentimental novel, The Fool of Quality. Not least among 
Wesley’s efforts was the fifty-volume Christian Library, the publica- 
tion of which was begun in 1749 and completed in 1755. Its pur- 
pose was “to provide a complete library for those that fear God.” 
In the Journal for November 29, 1753, Wesley refers wearily to 
the labor of preparing The Christian Library, “a work by which I 
have lost two hundred pounds. Perhaps the next generation may 
know the value of it.” 

A variety of other works, Wesley edited for separate publication. 
His abridgment of Pilgrim’s Progress in 52 pages had five editions 
by 1766. In 1763 Wesley published “An Extract from Milton’s 
Paradise Lost with Notes.” He placed a star by noteworthy passages 
“peculiarly excellent either with regard to sentiment or expression”; 
these passages he advised his readers to memorize. Perhaps the 
popular conception of Heaven and Hell among his followers received 
a more definite shaping from this version of Milton than from any 
recommended scriptural passages. In 1750 Wesley had selected 
passages from Milton for the pupils at Kingswood School to transcribe 
and repeat weekly. 

In 1770 Wesley edited Young’s Night Thoughts and left out 
what he “apprehended to be either childish, or flat, or turgid, or 
obscure.” Curiously, some of the poem remained after this test. In 
1779 Wesley wrote a life of Dr. John Donne for the Arminian Mag- 
azine, which published that year about 70 poetical pieces.© Fourteen 
pages were devoted to Prior’s “Henry and Emma.” Wesley’s own 
contributions to the magazine ranged from “Thoughts upon Taste” 
in which he refers to the “ingenious thoughts of Mr. Addison” upon 
the same subject, to religious exhortations. 

Wesley was always sympathetic with literary efforts. In 1789 
he aided an improvident Welsh lawyer to publish his poems, which 
were promptly damned by reviewers. Wesley had, however, small 
sympathy with intellectual coddling. He believed in supplying stu- 
dents with literature which they ought to read and insisting that they 
read it. Not novels but history, he advises in a letter of August 18, 
1784, to a schoolmistress: 
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I would recommend very few novels to young persons, for fear they 
would be desirous of more. Mr. Brooke wrote one more beside the Earl 
of Moreland (The Fool of Quality), The History of the Human Heart. 
I think it is well worth reading, though it is not equal to his former 
production. ‘The want of novels may be more than supplied by well 
chosen history: such as The Concise History of England, The Conctse 
History of the Church, Rollins’ Ancient History, Hooke’s Roman History 
(the only impartial one extant), and a few more. For the older and 
more sensible children, Malebranche’s Search after Truth is an excellent 
French book. Perhaps you might add Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding, with remarks upon it in the Arminian Magazine. I had 
forgotten that beautiful book, The Travels of Cyrus, whether in French 
or English. 


Throughout Wesley’s long life, he was scarcely more concerned 
over the souls than over the minds of his followers in Britain and 
America. He preached to his ministers the necessity of learning; if 
they failed to read, it was not for lack of their leader’s example and 
exhortation. Wesley’s published Journal, containing his vigorous 
criticism of books, had a widespread circulation; the Arminian Mag- 
azine, the Christian Library, and his various abridgments and editions 
of literary works were read by thousands. Through all these works, 
Wesley proves himself a popularizer of what he judges to be good 
literature. Certainly the reading public of the eighteenth century 
owed him a great debt. Through Wesley, literature began to reach 
proletarian thousands who had never read before. 


THE HATED HELPER* 
WILLIAM T. POLK 


EFORE he reached the age of thirty, Hinton Rowan Helper, 

of North Carolina, as he styled himself, had attained a degree 
of infamy in the South that few persons, even after long lives devoted 
to all manner of iniquities, have been able to achieve. Brilliant, 
fearless, and inspired by the purest love of the South, he kept the 
reputation of being the most hated man in the South during the last 
half of the nineteenth century, a time when hatred grew to full 
stature. His fellow-countrymen, in their milder moods, referred to 
him as “that vile wretch, Helper.” 

How did it happen? 

“Oh, that mine enemy would write a book!” That was what 
Helper did. 

In the summer of 1856, when he was twenty-seven years old, 
Hinton Rowan Helper left his home in Davie County, North Caro- 
lina, and turned his face and footsteps toward the North. On or 
about his person—as the lawyers say of deadly weapons—he had a 
bundle of manuscript which he hoped, by the grace of some brave 
publisher, to turn into a book. Experience had taught him that he 
would find no such publisher in North Carolina or Virginia. He 
thought he could find one in Maryland, but he was mistaken. 

The manuscript was entitled “The Impending Crisis of the 
South.” It contained more than one-half of one per cent of eco- 
nomic dynamite and political nitroglycerin. Dealing with slavery, 
it viewed the old problem from a new angle. For a score of years, 
“the peculiar institution” had been a trumpet call to gladiatorial de- 
bate. The North, represented by Emerson, Garrison, Seward, Sum- 
ner, Webster, and others, had condemned slavery for its evil effects 
upon masters and slaves. Southerners, springing to their pens and 
rostrums in defense of their civilization, adduced evidence buttressed 
by Holy Writ to prove that the institution had the most beneficial 
influence both upon the chattels from Africa and their divinely 
appointed owners. Helper deliberately sidestepped this engrossing 
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combat in which everybody else had joined. He had the perspicacity 
to see that it had left untouched a yet more important issue—the 
question of the effect of slavery upon the white people of the South 
who did not own slaves. With this question Helper squarely dealt. 
He dedicated his book to the non-slaveholding white people of the 
South. 

Helper ventured to think this question important because, while 
there were more than five million white people in the South, less 
than half a million of them owned slaves. Three-fourths of the 
whites in the South did not even belong to slaveholding families and 
so were out of touch with whatever benefits slavery might have to 
offer. If we consider a “planter” as one who owns twenty or more 
slaves, then there were only about 46,000 “planters” in the South. 

The popular conception, on the contrary, pictured the South as 
one great plantation “open as an inn and rich as a castle,” where 
gaiety, hospitality, and prosperity abounded. This conception was 
due somewhat to the fact, as Dr. Francis P. Gaines has pointed out 
in The Southern Plantation, that it was the large planter, chiefly, 
who touched the outside world, in Congress, at summer resorts, in 
fiction. Gambling, drinking, and high life were supposed to be the 
rule. One young Southern blood, making a Northern tour in his 
carriage attended by his slaves, returned with nothing but the clothes 
on his back, explaining that he had eaten the horses and drunk the 
“niggers.” Literature also connived at this glorious tradition. In 
the South, as shown in Mrs. Southworth’s so-called works, “houses 
are almost palatial; social activity is ceaseless, cultured, idyllic; 
men are gallant, courtly—princely is the favorite adjective—prodigal 
in the uncalculating southern fashion; the heroines are beyond de- 
scription in beauty, sentimentality, and the ineffable sickliness from 
which the maid of romance often languishes.” 

Strange to say, the South, which should have known better, took 
this utterly unreal tradition quite as seriously as the North did. The 
Governor of North Carolina failed to tell the Governor of South 
Carolina that it was a long time between plantations. 

Nowhere in the gaily colored picture was there room for the poor 
whites who did not own slaves. They were everywhere, but they 
were overlooked. “Too numerous to mention,” they were forgotten. 
Of these, the lower class were the “poor white trash,” deplorable 
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and degraded; the upper class were also poor but were honest, pious, 
and substantial, the backbone of the South. 

Helper was interested in these “niggerless” whites, and he was 
almost the only man in the United States who was. He saw that 
slavery was worse on them than it was on the slaves. He saw that 
slave labor discouraged free labor; that it ate up the capital which 
should have been available for the establishment of industries and 
manufactures; that this resulted in a lopsided, agricultural civilization; 
that, consequently, the poor white man of the South, unlike his 
brother of the North or West, had no hope of acquiring wealth, 
education, or leisure, but was condemned by the plantation system 
to a life of poverty and ignorance. “Indeed,” he wrote, “the un- 
profitableness of slavery is a monstrous evil, when considered in all 
its bearings; it makes us poor, poverty makes us ignorant, ignorance 
makes us wretched, wretchedness makes us wicked, and wickedness 
leads to the devil!” 

Helper aspired to become the voice of the five million forgotten 
men of the South. He did become their voice, but they could not 
hear him. He had the misfortune to write a book for a people who 
could not read. 

His interest in this unnoticed phase of the problem of slavery 
grew out of his early life. He was born and reared in Piedmont 
North Carolina, around Mocksville and Salisbury, where the power 
of the large slaveholders was not as strong as it was farther east 
and where the evil influence of slavery on the poor whites was more 
apparent. When he was very young, his father died, leaving eleven 
children and four slaves, not enough to go around. Faced with the 
desirability of getting an education and the necessity of making a 
living, Hinton got the education at Mocksville Academy from that 
mysterious teacher who called himself Peter S. Ney and who, many 
people think, was Marshal Ney of France. But making a living in 
a section of the country whose one great industry was the raising of 
crops by slaves was a more difficult and distasteful undertaking. 

Helper emigrated. At the age of twenty-one he moved to New 
York City, but stayed there only a few months. Joining the Gold 
Rush, he sailed to California by way of Cape Horn. In two or three 
years he was back in North Carolina with something more precious 
than gold, the knowledge of an eye-witness of conditions in various 
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parts of the country. His keen eye had seen that the average man 
in the North and the West was rich compared with the average man 
in the South. The South seemed to him poorer than ever. He won- 
dered what was the cause of this condition and what the remedy. 

The Impending Crisis of the South was his answer to himself and 
to the nation. 

His motive in writing it was the purest. In the preface, he says: 
“An irrepressibly active desire to do something to elevate the South 
to an honorable and powerful position among the enlightened quar- 
ters of the globe has been the leading principle that has actuated me 
in the preparation of the present volume.” 

He knew he had gotten hold of a truth that was of great impor- 
tance to his people. With the customary confidence of youth he 
believed he had only to speak out boldly, that the people would see 
the truth and that the truth would set them free. He was like 
Ibsen’s hero in An Enemy of the People, who believed that truth 
would be welcome even though bitter. Or he was like Shelley, who, 
in his college days, wrote tracts in advocacy of atheism and surrepti- 
tiously stuck them into the muffs and bonnets of old ladies. Those 
who can imagine the consternation of the old ladies so favored will 
have some idea of the shocked horror with which the South received 
Helper’s book. 

When Helper reached Baltimore on his way North, he vainly 
sought a publisher there. Maryland had a law against incendiary 
literature, and the publishers considered the manuscript incendiary. 
In a way, they were right; like Carlyle’s French Revolution, it came 
flaming straight from the heart of a man. Shaking the conservative 
dust of Baltimore from his feet, Helper betook himself to New York 
City, where the freedom of the press was supposed to be a fact. For 
seven weary months he plodded from one publisher to another. They 
read his manuscript, admitted that it was true, that it was interesting, 
that it was important, but—it wouldn’t do. Fearful that his truth 
would die with him, Helper offered the manuscript free. No pub- 
lisher would have it as a gift. One of them told him the reason. 
“Tf we publish this book,” he said, “we'll offend the South and lose 
our southern trade.” 

At last Helper’s perseverance had its reward. Aid came from 
an unexpected source. A man named A. B. Burdick, who was a book 
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agent rather than a publisher, offered to publish the manuscript, pro- 
vided Helper would give him a bond to indemnify him against loss. 
Helper joyfully agreed. The bond was never called on. Burdick 
lost nothing by the venture. On the contrary, he made a fortune. 
The book became immediately, immensely, and increasingly popular, 
a best-seller. There was nothing strange about that. It dealt with 
the question of the hour; its style was as keen as a scalpel and as 
smashing as a sledge-hammer. Thirteen thousand copies were sold 
the first year. Two years later it was adopted by Charles W. Eliot 
and other prominent Republicans as a campaign document, and one 
hundred thousand copies were broadcast over the country by them. 
The number of copies finally sold or given away has been estimated 
as high as a million. Certainly, it had an enormous vogue. 

Its effect upon the nation was astounding. Helper woke up to 
find himself both famous and infamous. In the North he was 
acclaimed as “a new Moses.” In the South he was denounced as a 
traitor. In North Carolina he became what was then known as a 
“recreant son” and what would now be called a “tainted Tar Heel.” 

Congressmen who tried to get his book published at the public 
expense got challenges to duels. The nominee for the speakership 
of the United States House of Representatives in 1860 was defeated 
because he had endorsed Helper’s book. Governor Ellis of North 
Carolina was accused by his political enemies of possessing a copy. 
One had been sent to him, he admitted, but he had thrown it out of 
the window. Later he received another copy through the mail; this 
he used for lighting the gubernatorial pipe. Southern merchants 
secretly ordered their northern correspondents to ship them copies 
of it hidden in bales and boxes of goods. Owners secreted their 
copies in hollow logs and such places. Lincoln, who was then in 
Illinois preparing his House Divided speech, while the lilacs were 
opening in the April air, received a copy from his law partner, 
Billy Herndon, and it seemed to him a sign and a symptom. He 
read and annotated with profound interest this volume that Sand- 
burg in his biography of Lincoln calls “a sad and a terrible book, a 
book with the wailing of a Jeremiah in its pages, a book with a low, 
vague storm growling in its breath.” 

It was to be expected that this literary production would find a 
warm reception in its author’s native state. A mob in High Point 
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made a bonfire of a number of copies, and persons in Guilford and 
Mecklenburg counties were imprisoned for possessing it. It is not 
difficult to guess what would have happened to the author himself 
if he had about this time revisited that part of the United States 
which he so irrepressibly desired “to elevate to an honorable and 
powerful position among the enlightened quarters of the globe.” 

The South’s feeling in the matter is understandable. It looked 
on Helper as just another “damned abolitionist,” like Harriet Beecher 
Stowe or John Brown. “The Impending Crisis of the South,” said 
the Democratic Quarterly Review of June, 1859, “was obviously 
arranged to aid a concerted scheme of disunion and disorder with the 
treacherous, murderous, fanatical outrage of John Brown. It is im- 
possible to separate these projects before the southern mind.” Captain 
S. A. Ashe, in his History of North Carolina, has stated the Southern 
attitude: 


But among Southerners, the abolition of slavery was not an academic 
question on which a difference of opinion could be tolerated. It would 
involve not only the loss of a billion of dollars of property that had grown 
up under the institutions of the country . . . but as well the disorganization 
of labor at the South and the introduction of fearful elements into the 
social structure. ... Southerners regarded those who proposed it not only 
as seeking to deprive them of their property but as willing to inflict on the 
people of the South irreparable injuries. For them there could be no more 
tolerance than for robbers and enemies of mankind. 


Helper had been warned by his friends to stay away from the 
South on peril of his life. But the experience of the Reverend Dan- 
iel Worth should have been sufficient warning. Daniel Worth was 
a venerable Methodist minister who lived in Guilford County. He 
was indicted in 1859 in the Superior Court of that county for circu- 
lating Helper’s book. Under the North Carolina Code it was a crim- 
inal offense to circulate printed matter “the evident tendency of which 
is to make the slaves discontented with the bondage in which they 
are held by their masters and thereby to excite among them a dis- 
position to make conspiracies, insurrections and resistance against the 
peace and quiet of the public.” Violation of this statute was a felony. 
The first offense was punishable by imprisonment for not less than 
one year and a public whipping. The second offense was punishable 
by death. Daniel Worth was convicted. He was sentenced to a 
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year’s imprisonment and a public whipping, but the whipping was 
remitted on account of his advanced age and his calling. He appealed 
to the Supreme Court of North Carolina and after spending the 
winter in jail was released under a bond of ten thousand dollars. In 
a per curiam opinion the Supreme Court affirmed the conviction, hold- 
ing that the book did have a tendency to incite slaves to insurrection. 
Daniel Worth, however, did not serve the rest of his sentence. He 
forfeited his bond and went North, where he gave abolition lectures, 
charging admission with the hope of reimbursing his bondsmen. He 
took with him a sad knowledge of the high cost of free speech. He 
discovered, as did Eugene Debs some sixty years later, that the more 
troubled the times the more expensive is free speech. In the latter 
days of the World War, thirty-nine states of our Union passed laws 
limiting the freedom of speech. 

To us today it is by no means as obvious as it was to the Court in 
1859 that the evident tendency of The Impending Crisis was to incite 
insurrection among the slaves. It did not, like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
set forth harrowing pictures of suffering slaves. Its aim was to make 
not the slaves but the whites discontented with their condition. 
Helper’s sympathy was with the poor whites, not the poor Negroes. 
What he so hotly opposed was not Negro slavery per se but its 
byproduct, the economic slavery of the poor whites, whom he called 
“the most pitiable dupes and victims of slavery.” He desired not so 
much to free the Negroes from slavery as to free the South from 
the Negroes, and it was part of his program to ship them back to 
Africa. All this is clearly stated in The Impending Crisis, but the 
Southerners of his time could not see it; to them an abolitionist had 
to be a “nigger-lover.” This obtuseness got on Helper’s nerves, and 
he paid his respects to “those half-witted and crochety creatures who 
have never been able to understand how it is that a man of good 
mind can hate slavery without loving Negroes.” 

In reality, there was probably no man in America who disliked 
the Negro as much as Helper did. Looking on the Negro as the 
natural economic foe of the poor white, North and South, Helper 
consistently refused to patronize hotels and other places in which 
Negro labor was employed. He tells how on one occasion he went 
into an ice cream parlor in Philadelphia and ordered some cream. 
“The light and dainty little repast was brought to me by a Negro man 
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larger than myself! Do my readers suppose that I enjoyed that ice 
cream! Do they suppose I ate it? No! ... 1 took only two or 
three spoonfuls of the cream which, so to speak, coming in collision 
with my reflections, almost choked me, when I got up and left.” 

The South did not realize Helper’s aversion to the Negro until 
1867, when he wrote a book called Nojoque, in which he said: “The 
primary purpose of this book is to write the Negro out of America 
and the secondary object is to write him out of existence.” Where- 
upon the Democratic party adopted Nojogue as its textbook, thus 
giving Helper the ironic distinction of furnishing campaign docu- 
ments to two violently opposed political parties, without the least 
shifting of position on the part of the author. 

By this time the stupidity of both parties had so nettled Helper 
that his next book was dedicated “To the Mind and Muscle and 
Morals of America... in Advocacy of the Formation of a New and 
Better Political Organization.” 

Helper wrote other books, but the great work of his life was his 
first, The Impending Crisis. In that book Helper commenced by 
contrasting the prosperity of the North with the poverty of the South. 
Massachusetts was compared with North Carolina; New York with 
Virginia, with statistics to show that in property valuation New York 
City was worth far more than the whole State of Virginia, and so on. 
He then showed that the lack of industrial development in the South 
had left her dependent upon the North for both luxuries and the 
necessities of existence: 


It is a fact well known to every intelligent Southerner that we are com- 
pelled to go to the North for almost every article of utility and adorn- 
ment, from matches, shoepegs, and paintings up to cotton mills, steamships, 
and statuary; that we have no foreign trade, no princely merchants, nor 
respectable artists; that in comparison with the free states we contribute 
nothing to the literature, polite arts and inventions of the age; that for 
want of profitable employment at home, large numbers of our native 
population find themselves necessitated to emigrate to the West, whilst 
the free states retain not only the larger proportion of those born within 
their limits but induce annually hundreds of thousands of foreigners to 
settle and remain amongst them; that almost everything produced at the 
North meets with ready sale, while at the same time there is no demand, 
even among our own citizens, for the productions of southern industry; 
that, owing to the absence of a proper system of business amongst us, the 
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North becomes, in one way or another, the proprietor and dispenser of all 
our floating wealth, and that we are dependent upon northern capitalists for 
the means necessary to build our railroads, canals and other public improve- 
ments . . . and that nearly all the profits arising from the exchange of 
commodities, from insurance and shipping offices, and from the thousand 
and one industrial pursuits of the country accrue to the North and are 
there invested in the erection of those magnificent cities and stupendous 
works of art which dazzle the eyes of the South and attest to the superiority 
of free institutions! 


Slavery as the cause of all these evils Helper denounced without 
stint or limit. He considered himself an auxiliary in the work of 
“liberating five millions of ‘poor white trash’ from the second degree 
of slavery.” To those five millions Helper made his appeal. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the white non-slaveholders of the South [he 
wrote] are in the majority as five to one, they have never yet had any 
part or lot in framing the laws under which they live. ‘There is no legis- 
lation except for the benefit of slavery and slaveholders. As a general 
rule, poor white persons are regarded with less esteem and attention than 
Negroes; and though the condition of the latter is wretched beyond de- 
scription, vast numbers of the former are infinitely worse off. To all 
intents and purposes, they are disfranchised and outlawed.... ‘The lords 
of the lash are not only absolutely masters of the blacks . . . but they 
are also the orators and arbiters of all non-slaveholding whites, whose 
freedom is merely nominal and whose unparalleled illiteracy is purposely 
and fiendishly perpetuated. 


This gentle remonstrance was followed by the advice to the slave- 
holders to “follow the example of Judas Iscariot and go and hang 
themselves.” 

Helper not only diagnosed the disease of the South, he also pre- 
scribed a remedy. He proposed that the non-slaveholders organize 
themselves politically so as to take advantage of their numerical 
superiority, and then tax slavery out of existence by imposing a tax 
of sixty dollars on every slaveholder for each slave in his possession, 
the money so raised to be spent in shipping the freed blacks back to 
Africa. In case any slaveholder insisted on keeping his slaves, 
Helper advocated a tax of forty dollars per annum on each slave so 
held. 

Possibly Helper’s book would have had more effect in the South 
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had he been more measured in his denunciations; it is likely, too, 
that his remedies did not savor of the most practical political wisdom. 
But Helper was a reformer and it must be remembered that reform- 
ers, in the heat of reformation, are not normally masters of those 
soft words that turn away wrath, and that they usually have a clearer 
view of the disease than of the remedy. Whatever his faults, Helper 
was fearlessly devoted to the interests of his people as he saw them, 
a thankless task. It might be said of him as was said of a great 
Charlestonian who opposed secession: “He held his conscience higher 
than the people’s praise, and to him his own righteous self-respect 
sufficed alike for motive and reward.” 

Not long after the publication of The Impending Crisis, Helper 
was appointed United States consul at Buenos Aires. He was married 
there. Returning to this country, he lived mainly in New York and 
Washington. A photograph taken of him in his old age shows a 
strong, fine-looking man, somewhat like Victor Hugo. He became 
interested in establishing a railway line to connect North, Central, 
and South America, to be called the “Three Americas Railway.” In 
this project he spent all of his money—several hundred thousand 
dollars—but without success. Finally in the year 1909, old, destitute, 
lonely, and doubtless weary of living always a few generations ahead 
of his time, he took his own life. Originality and audacity were the 
outstanding characteristics of the man, and irony followed him all the 
days of his life. 

The South today is just beginning to realize how far-sighted 
Helper was seventy years ago. Burdened with slavery, the South 
before the Civil War was lagging far behind the North and the 
West. Free of slavery, the South is now making more material 
progress than any other section of the country. During the first 
quarter of this century the South increased its savings deposits 258 
per cent, its wealth 440 per cent, the products of its mines 45 per 
cent, its use of electricity 910 per cent, and its manufacture of cotton 
95 per cent, these increases being far greater than the corresponding 
increases in other sections. The output of North Carolina’s industries 
is now worth over a billion dollars a year. 

Satisfaction with this progress is, however, not unanimous. Some 
critics occasionally hint that the South may be like Othello’s base 
Indian who threw a pearl away richer than all his tribe. Certainly, 
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the old regime had its virtues. It fostered honor, courage, and a 
gracious way of life. Its requiem has been chanted by Benét: 


Bury the bygone South, .. . 

Bury the whip, bury the branding bars... 
Bury the fiddle music and the dance 

The sick magnolias, the false romance 

And all the chivalry that went to seed 
Before its ripening. 

But with these things bury the purple dream 
Of an America we have not been, 

The tropic empire seeking the warm sea, 
The last foray of aristocracy, 

Based not on dollars or initiative 

Or any blood for what that blood was worth, 
But on a certain code, a manner of birth, 

A certain manner of knowing how to live, 
The pastoral rebellion of the Earth 

Against machines, against the Age of Steam. 


The old South is as dead as Troy, but “the purple dream” is not. 
Walter Hines Page and Edward Kidder Graham caught its gleam. 
What we shall be we do not know. The South is “between two 
worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be born.” Will the New 
South, following the iron path of least resistance laid down for it 
by the Industrial Revolution, become a replica of the North? Or 
will it, remembering that it was conceived in the age of Raleigh, 
Elizabeth, and Shakespeare, boldly reach a hand through our steam, 
steel, and concrete civilization to grasp that finer and freer existence 
that seems to be hidden there? The answer, in large measure, de- 
pends on whether it keeps and encourages its future Helpers or 
continues its time-honored custom of banishing them to New York 
and other points north. 


EUGENE O’NEILL* 


HOMER E. WOODBRIDGE 


HE AWARD of the Nobel Prize in literature to Eugene 

O’Neill will hardly add to his fame, for his fame already is 
world-wide. This has been true of perhaps two-thirds of the earlier 
awards in literature, the rest having gone to writers who were com- 
paratively little known outside their own countries. It is perhaps a 
question whether in these days of quickened communication inter- 
national popularity means as much as it once did; it never, of course, 
was a sure criterion of literary quality. But it is still rare enough 
to serve as a rough test of achievement. And if the prize was destined 
to an American playwright, Mr. O’Neill’s title to it, quite apart from 
his European reputation, is indisputable. His plays have been popular 
and influential at home, both on the stage and in book form; they 
stand the test of reading, as good plays must. He is easily the fore- 
most of American dramatists, and he is the first and still the only 
one of them to become widely known outside of America. His plays 
are translated, acted, and read in most European countries; some of 
them have been produced even in Japan. Mr. O’Neill is only forty- 
nine, but he has already done more important and memorable work 
in the theater than any American before him. 

This is not as high praise as it sounds; for drama has always 
been the weak spot in American literature. Up to the Great War 
we produced almost no plays of more than immediate contemporary 
interest—almost none which had literary value or prospect of perma- 
nence. In 1917 Professor Arthur Hobson Quinn, who probably 
knows as much about American drama as any man living, published a 
collection of Representative American Plays. The book includes 
seventeen pieces of various periods, from Thomas Godfrey’s Prince 
of Parthia in 1767 to Rachel Crothers’s He and She in 1911. The 
result is depressing. Not more than four or five of the plays have 
any distinction as literature; perhaps only one, William Vaughan 
Moody’s The Faith Healer, bears the mark of genius. Professor 

* January, 1938. Mr. Woodbridge is Professor of English in Wesleyan Univer- 


sity, former dramatic reviewer of the Chicago Dial, and author of Sir William 
Temple (1940). 
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Dickinson’s Outlines of Contemporary Drama, which includes a sur- 
vey of the nineteenth century, gives just one rather short paragraph 
to American drama before 1900, characterizing it as “colonial,” and 
one still shorter to American drama of 1900-1910. To get up much 
interest in the American theater before O’Neill one must consider it 
from the historical or sociological point of view. 

Among the Lilliputians Gulliver was a giant, and unquestionably 
O’Neill’s apparent stature has been increased by the mediocrity of the 
writers with whom we naturally compare him. Because he is the 
most interesting and original figure who has appeared in the Ameri- 
can theater he has been extravagantly praised. So good a critic as 
Mr. J. W. Krutch, for instance, can find no one but Shakespeare 
and the Greeks with whom O’Neill at his best can be compared. 
“ONeill,” he says, “is almost alone among modern dramatic writers 
in possessing what appears to be an instinctive perception of what a 
modern tragedy would have to be.” At Mourning Becomes Electra, 
he thinks, “we sit amazed by the height and depth of human pas- 
sions, by the grandeur and meanness of human deeds.” As com- 
pared with Hamlet and Macbeth it lacks only magnificence of 
language; and for this lack our prosaic age, and not Mr. O’Neill, is 
to blame.. Some voices have been raised in protest, but they have 
generally erred almost as far on the other side. Thus Mr. H. G. 
Kemelman, in the Bookman for September, 1932, argues at length 
that O’Neill’s plays can be dismissed as mere melodrama. His con- 
clusion is: “The intelligentsia whose patronage has raised O’Neill to 
his present eminence . . . mistake extravagant purple passages for 
poetry and a maudlin pathos for power. In short, they call that 
tragedy which is merely violent and unbalanced melodrama.” One 
trouble with Mr. Kemelman’s article is that it is a prosecuting attor- 
ey’s brief; it presents the evidence for one side of the case, and 
minimizes or ignores evidence which points in other directions. Any- 
one who has read O’Neill’s plays thoughtfully or seen them in the 
theater must have been aware of certain elements in melodrama in 
them, but there are elements of melodrama in Macheth and King 
Lear. What is needed is an analysis which should attempt to deter- 
mine how far melodrama enters into O’Neill’s work, with what other 
elements it is combined, and in what proportions. Such an anal- 
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ysis should offer a basis for a fair judgment of the playwright’s 
achievement. 

The first necessity is a definition of melodrama, not as a historical 
form, but as a trait characteristic of the historical form, which appears 
in plays of different kinds. Melodrama occurs when the playwright 
sacrifices truth to life (consistency, verisimilitude) in either character 
or events, for the sake of theatrical effect. This sacrifice of truth 
often involves violence in language or action; but it does not neces- 
sarily include violence, and it is important to recognize that violent 
words and deeds are by no means always or necessarily melodramatic. 
Lear’s curse upon Goneril is violent and theatrically effective, but 
not melodramatic, because it is what a man like Lear would say in 
Lear’s situation. So with Othello’s murder of Desdemona, and with 
most of the deeds of violence in Shakespearean tragedy; they are not 
melodramatic, because they are the natural results of character and 
situation. So with a good deal, though by no means all, of the vio- 
lent language and action in O’Neill’s plays—for instance, the murder 
of Adam Brant in The Hunted. In the recent Bookman essay to 
which I have referred, the author vitiates his conclusions by assuming 
in his definition that all or nearly all violent speech or action is 
melodramatic. 

The point would not need stressing, except that this confusion 
between melodrama and violence is so common. Historically, of 
course, violence has been quite as necessary to tragedy as to melo- 
drama. Let me quote two or three sentences about the essential 
elements of tragedy: “Tragedy at its best is a vision of the heart of 
life. The heart of life can only be laid bare in the agony and 
exultation of dreadful acts. The vision of agony, of spiritual contest, 
pushed beyond the limits of the dying personality, is exalting and 
cleansing. . . . Our playwrights have all the power except that 
power of exultation which comes from a delighted brooding on exces- 
sive, terrible things.” This sounds a good deal like a justification 
of some of O’Neill’s plays; it might almost be one of the playwright’s 
own attempts to explain his idea of tragedy. Actually it is from 
John Masefield’s preface to the Tragedy of Nan, and was written in 
1911, before Mr. ONeill had produced a play. The fact is, of 
course, that no great tragic writer has ever been afraid of violence. 


1 This is substantially Professor Baker’s definition. 
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Apart from melodrama, the conspicuous elements in Mr. O’Neill’s 
work are naturalism and symbolism. By naturalism I mean that form 
of literary art which aims to represent the surfaces of life accurately, 
and deals by preference with the uglier aspects of life, emphasizing 
primitive instinct as a motive force in human behavior. Naturalism 
is a specialized form of realism. By symbolism I mean the use of 
any part of a play—character, incident, stage business, scene setting— 
to suggest an idea not obviously necessary to the surface story. What 
critics usually call O’Neill’s expressionism is really his use of sym- 
bolism to project the inner life—the “behind-life” as he calls it—of 
his characters, and convey it to his audience. 

It is obvious that two of the three basic elements in O’Neill’s 
work are antagonistic to the third. Melodrama and symbolism are 
both hostile to naturalism; melodrama because it tends to sacrifice all 
kinds of truth to life to stage effects; symbolism because it often 
sacrifices the illusion of reality to the projection of an idea. Many 
of the inconsistencies and weaknesses of O’Neill’s plays are accounted 
for by these fundamental antagonisms among the elements out of 
which they are created. He succeeds at times by sheer imaginative 
force in blending these hostile materials, but the blend is never quite 
perfect. There are always cracks and flaws. 

A natural line of division in Mr. O’Neill’s career is the produc- 
tion of Beyond the Horizon in 1920 (the play was apparently written 
two years earlier). Up to this time, he had been learning to use 
the tools of his craft, and had written only one-act plays. With 
Beyond the Horizon, his first full-length play to be produced, it 
became clear that he had finished his apprenticeship and had arrived 
as a playwright to be reckoned with. Let us look first at the one-act 
plays of the prentice period, which appeared in the volumes entitled 
Thirst and Other One-Act Plays (1914) and Moon of the Caribbees 
(1918). 

Most of the traits of Mr. O’Neill’s later work appear, in varying 
proportions, in one or another of these short pieces. In general, the 
one-acters may not unfairly be described as naturalistic melodramas; 
they are naturalistic in style, melodramatic in substance. The sub- 
stance was probably determined by Mr. O’Neill’s temperament (he 
has a natural liking for what he calls “strong stuff with a kick in each 
mitt”); the style was determined in part by the fashion of the time 
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among “advanced” lovers of drama. Naturalism, it will be recalled, 
arrived in the American theater about a generation after its appear- 
ance in Europe. The plots of such plays as The Web, Recklessness, 
The Rope, and Where the Cross Is Made are essentially melo- 
dramatic. In Recklessness, for example, the heroine, Mrs. Baldwin, 
is in the arms of her chauffeur, when her maid “appears noise- 
lessly’—for no reason at all—“in the doorway from the veranda. 
They are looking raptly into each other’s eyes and do not notice her. 
She glares at them for a moment, vindictive hatred shining in her 
black eyes. Then she disappears, as quietly as she came.” Of course 
the jealous girl reports the affair to her mistress’s husband, who is a 
regular melodramatic villain. “His face is puffy and marked by dis- 
sipation and his thick-lipped mouth seems perpetually curled in a 
smile of cynical scorn. His eyes are small with heavily drooping 
lids that hide their expression.” He chokes the taletelling maid, 
shouting, “You lie! You lie! Tell me you lie, damn you, or Pl 
choke you to hell!” But she is supplied with evidence in the form of 
a purloined letter, and Baldwin proceeds to plot the murder of the 
handsome chauffeur. Pretending that his wife has been taken sud- 
denly ill, he sends him after a doctor, in a car which he knows has 
something wrong with the steering gear, telling him to “drive like 
hell!” Contrary to all probability, but strictly according to the vil- 
lain’s plan, Fred is killed before he has got down the hill to the 
main road, and his mangled body is brought in later before the eyes 
of the guilty wife, who at first shrieks and faints, and after recovering 
runs upstairs and shoots herself. This is the most purely melo- 
dramatic plot of the one-act plays, though several others are not far 
behind. But among the early one-acters there is much better stuff 
than this. Warnings (the tale of the radio man who goes deaf) is 
unsatisfactory in construction and slightly melodramatic at times, but 
deals sympathetically with a really tragic situation. Fog, certainly 
the best piece of writing in the earlier volume, is reminiscent of 
Maeterlinck in its creation of atmosphere and in its use of symbolism; 
it marks the first appearance of this important element in O’Neill’s 
work. Stronger and finer work in both characterization and atmos- 
phere is found in Moon of the Caribbees, the title-piece of the 1918 
volume. Here two characters are tellingly sketched in the talk on 
the deck between the English sailor Smitty and the hard-boiled 
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Donkeyman. In the distant chanting of the Negroes on shore Mr. 
O’Neill uses effectively a device similar to the beating of the tom- 
tom in The Emperor Jones. The play gives the impression of a 
dramatic poem in rough prose; it is a striking instance of O’Neill’s 
occasional imaginative and poetic use of coarse and ugly speech. 
Bound East for Cardiff and In the Zone are bits of honest and vivid 
naturalism, unmarred by melodrama. The Long Voyage Home, an- 
other powerful little piece, brutally naturalistic at times, is touched 
with melodrama only in the unnatural perfection of the dramatic 
irony. 

In Zle, which is sometimes (I think mistakenly) regarded as the 
best of the one-act plays, I find the other and more objectionable type 
of melodrama—that in which verisimilitude of character is sacrificed 
for stage effect. The theme, it will be recalled, is the struggle in 
Captain Kenney’s mind between his determination not to turn his 
ship homeward until her hold is filled with “ile,” and his love for 
his wife, which we are to believe is genuine and deep. His crew is 
on the point of mutiny, and he sees that his wife is in imminent dan- 
ger of going insane unless he turns southward. He is on the verge 
of yielding, when the news of clearing weather and whales beyond 
the ice to the north hardens him, and in his resolution to get that 
““le” at any cost he scarcely seems to notice that his wife’s mind has 
given way. Here we have the first significant instance in O’Neill’s 
work of the fascination which an obsession exercises over him. The 
captain becomes for him a symbol of blind will; and the symbol so 
dominates the playwright’s imagination that he loses sight of the 
captain’s humanity. The captain’s hardness is under the circumstances 
incredible; and the upshot is that the character is ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed for the glory of the symbol and the splendid theatrical “punch” 
of the conclusion, where the captain goes off in the boat leaving his 
wife insanely fingering the keys of the organ. Dr. Johnson said that 
to Shakespeare a pun was the fatal Cleopatra, for which he was well 
content to lose the world; to O’Neill an obsession is the fatal Cleo- 
patra, for which he counts all kinds of truths to life well lost. It is 
not merely the illusion of surface reality that is destroyed by such 
obsessions; it is the inner truth of character. And we shall find them 
again and again in O’Neill’s later plays—in The Hairy Ape, and The 
First Man, and Diffrent, and Dynamo, and Lazarus Laughed, and 
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to a less degree in Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra. 
Symbolism, developing from obsession and leading to melodrama— 
that is the formula of O’Neill’s besetting sin. 

These early pieces show, then, that O’Neill began as a writer of 
naturalistic melodrama, that he soon developed a talent for charac- 
terization and the evocation of atmosphere, and in two or three plays 
shook himself free of the shackles of melodrama; that in J/e, the 
most characteristic of his early plays, his fondness for obsession led 
him to a kind of symbolism, and coalesced with his love of striking 
stage effects to create a new variety of melodrama. In his later work 
the element of naturalism tends to diminish, though it never quite 
disappears (except, perhaps, in Lazarus Laughed); the element of 
symbolism tends to increase, though very irregularly; and the ele- 
ment of melodrama remains approximately constant, though it appears 
in various forms. On the whole, though the symbolism greatly 
heightens the imaginative appeal of some of the plays, it is more 
often a curse than a blessing, and it is disastrous when it gets out 
of control. In most of the stronger and finer plays—The Emperor 
Jones, Anna Christie, Strange Interlude, Mourning Becomes Electra— 
it is subordinated and used chiefly to create overtones; in some of the 
weakest and most questionable—The Fountain, The Great God 
Brown, Dynamo, Lazarus Laughed—it becomes dominant, and, some- 
times in alliance with melodrama, wrecks the play. It is powerfully 
used in The Hairy Ape through most of the piece; but when near 
the end it takes control, reality and emotional appeal fade away. 

Of the full-length plays, Gold, which in composition belongs to 
the same year as Beyond the Horizon, may conveniently be glanced 
at first. I have no wish to stress the weaknesses of the play, especially 
as Mr. O’Neill has repented of it among his sins (along with The 
First Man, The Fountain, and Welded). But it happens to illustrate 
rather aptly the two kinds of melodrama which we have found in the 
one-act pieces. The first act gives us the melodrama of improbable 
events—shipwrecked sailors in the South Seas at the point of death 
from thirst, the discovery of supposed treasure, scantily motivated 
murder. Act II shows Captain Bartlett, like Captain Keeney in J/e, 
sacrificing his wife to his obsession. The later acts show the influence 
of the Captain’s fixed idea upon his impressionable son, who acquires 
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the obsession in his turn. The play is artistically a failure, but its 
defects are significant of certain weaknesses of the author. 

Beyond the Horizon shows us strong drama emerging from rural 
melodrama. In the conventional rusticity of its setting, in the type 
characters of Farmer Mayo and his wife and the purely typical stage 
figures of the sea captain uncle and the doctor, in the country love 
idyl, the play is strongly reminiscent of Way Down East or Shore 
Acres. Melodramatic touches of the more distinctive O’Neill sort 
appear in the occasional outbursts of emotion too violent for the 
situation; for instance, in the brutal violence of some of Andy’s 
speeches to Ruth after Robert’s death. Yet the main action of the 
play is finely conceived, and the relation between the two contrasted 
brothers is strongly and skilfully handled. The play falls short of 
greatness, chiefly because even the best-drawn characters remain 
types; they are never quite individualized. Diffrent, the two-act 
piece produced in the same year, has a good naturalistic first act, but 
turns melodramatic in Act II. Here two of the leading characters, 
Captain Williams and Emma, are the victims of obsessions which 
lead to theatrical and highly improbable suicides. 

Anna Christie is the best of O’Neill’s naturalistic plays, and per- 
haps the most moving of all his plays on the stage. The play is not 
free from melodramatic traits, of which the hardest to defend is the 
change in the character of Anna. If one stops to consider, it is not 
easy to believe that the soul of a prostitute could be cleansed and 
ennobled by being exposed to the influence of the sea while she is 
living for a few weeks on a coal barge. The dramatist manages the 
transition so skilfully, however, that this improbability is scarcely 
felt in the theater. For the so-called “happy ending,” which has been 
criticized as melodramatic, Mr. O’Neill’s own defense seems per- 
fectly valid: it is not really an ending at all, but a pause, a “comma” 
in the action, during which the forces hostile to Anna and Mat are 
gathering themselves for a new attack. Anna’s father, Old Chris, is 
a triumph of naturalistic characterization, a really great and memora- 
ble figure. The rather slight symbolical elements in the play are 
strictly subordinated to the characters and the story. 

The Emperor Jones, The First Man, and The Hairy Ape, un- 
like as they are in other respects, all deal with obsessions. The 
Emperor Jones is a masterly study in fear. Here we have an obses- 
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sion which does not lead to melodrama, and an entirely successful use 
of the “expressionistic’ method, through which the individual and 
racial memories of Jones are objectified. The play is a tour de force 
of very special and limited type; but it is an almost perfect example 
of that type. Though it lacks elements of greatness which appear in 
some of O’Neill’s later plays, it remains probably his most complete 
and satisfactory artistic achievement. The Hairy Ape is only a par- 
tial success; T'he First Man is by common consent a failure. What 
are the reasons for the wide differences in achievement among these 
plays? 

One reason undoubtedly is that in Jones the playwright’s objective 
was more sharply limited, and hence more attainable. But the chief 
reason, I believe, is that in the Negro play the obsession remains a 
mere obsession; it does not swallow up the character. The line that 
divides hallucination from objective reality is kept clear. The Hairy 
Ape is measurably successful because until the last scenes Yank, too, 
remains a man—a sort of modern Caliban, produced by our industrial 
society, disowned by it, and rebellious. In the last scenes, however, 
he becomes a symbol; and it is as a symbol that he lets the gorilla 
out of the cage, and claims brotherhood with him. In these scenes 
symbolism leads straight to melodrama. In The First Man, Curtis 
Jayson, the anthropologist, likewise becomes so dominated by his 
“humor” of zeal for exploration that he, too, loses his humanity and 
becomes a mere idea in coat and trousers. Hence his melodramatic 
behavior after the birth of his child. 

At about this point (1922 or a little later), Mr. O’Neill seems to 
have become conscious of the difficulty in blending symbolism and 
naturalism; and his later plays tend to be differentiated, either largely 
naturalistic, or largely symbolic. To the first group belong Desire 
Under the Elms, Strange Interlude, and Mourning Becomes Electra; 
to the second The Fountain, The Great God Brown, and Lazarus 
Laughed. In All God’s Chillun Got Wings and Dynamo, however, 
he again attempted a fusion of the clashing elements, in neither case 
with much success. Throughout the playwright remains faithful (in 
his fashion) to his old love Melodrama; he seems never to feel any 
difficulty in combining this with either naturalism or symbolism. 
Examples of Mr. O’Neill’s fidelity to melodrama are Ella’s inade- 
quately motivated violence in All God’s Chillun Got Wings and her 
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mental breakdown; Abbie’s incredible murder of her baby in Desire 
Under the Elms; the theatrical climax to Act VI in Strange Inter- 
lude, where Nina, after asserting her claim to her three men, kisses 
each one in turn as she goes out; and Reuben’s shooting Ada and 
throwing himself upon the dynamo in The Dynamo. In this last 
we have another instance of a character who through an obsession 
becomes a symbol, and then plunges to a melodramatic end. The 
heroines of Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra show 
symptoms at times of the disease which might be called “sym- 
bolitis”; thus Nina almost becomes a personification of what Albany 
called “the undistinguished space of woman’s will”’—the boundless 
range of female lust; and Lavinia at one tinie becomes almost a 
symbol of revenge. In proportion as the two heroines approximate 
these personified abstractions, they tend to act melodramatically. But 
fortunately neither of them ever quite turns into a mere symbol; and 
because they remain human, though at times on the uttermost verge 
of humanity, Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra are 
stronger and better plays than, for example, The Hairy Ape. 

It is for these two remarkable plays, I believe, along with The 
Emperor Jones, Anna Christie, and two or three of the one-act 
pieces, that Mr. O’Neill seems at present most likely to be remem- 
bered. In the plays which are romantic in spirit, such as The Foun- 
tain, and Marco Millions, and in those which he tried to make chiefly 
symbolic, such as The Great God Brown and Lazarus Laughed, he 
is handicapped by his lack of an appropriate style. The only idiom 
of which he is really a master is the naturalistic idiom. In Lazarus 
Laughed and to some extent in The Great God Brown he tried to 
create a poetic style to fit his theme; but, though we must respect the 
sincerity of his purpose, we cannot feel that he succeeded. The mate- 
rials are too obdurate. Even Ibsen, who had been a great poet in 
his time, felt that he had failed to blend perfectly his symbolism and 
poetry with his realistic idiom in The Master Builder; and Mr. 
O’Neill has never attained to command of a poetic style. He is there- 
fore at his best when, as in Strange Interlude and Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, he works with naturalistic themes. Neither play is free 
from melodrama; neither is a great or perfect masterpiece. But 
Strange Interlude is a fascinating dramatic novel, much better to read 
than to see on the stage; and Mourning Becomes Electra is a power- 
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ful naturalistic tragedy in which Mr. O’Neill’s technique has gained 
much from the study of his Greek models, in simplicity and economy 
of structure, in steady advance toward an inevitable end. The play 
is Mr. O’Neill’s best piece of dramatic story-telling. It is not a 
great tragedy, partly because it is at times melodramatic, partly be- 
cause the leading characters, as in so many naturalistic dramas, are 
motivated almost solely by hate and lust, so that they cannot com- 
mand our sympathy. The chief melodramatic elements are furnished 
by the heroine, Lavinia, who dominates the action. Perhaps the most 
startling instance occurs when, after sending her brother to his death, 
she makes excited love speeches to Peter while she waits impatiently 
for the pistol shot that will announce Orin’s suicide. Here plainly, 
it seems to me, verisimilitude of character is ruthlessly sacrificed to 
stage effect; Lavinia is quite incredible in this scene. Mourning 
Becomes Electra belongs in substance not with Oedipus or the 
Oresteta, nor with Ozhello or Lear, but with such Elizabethan plays 
as The Maid’s Tragedy, The Revengers Tragedy, and ’Tis Pity 
Shes a Whore. In style, of course, through their superior command 
of great imaginative phrase, through the appeal of poetry, which 
partly redeems their ugliness, these decadent Elizabethan tragedies 
have a great advantage over Mr. O’Neill’s. But thanks to modern 
Freudian psychology, Mourning Becomes Electra is more elaborately 
motivated than any of them; like them it is marred by melodrama, 
and like them it has what Mr. Masefield called “the power .. . of 
delighted brooding over excessive, terrible things.” 

The last two plays, Ah, Wilderness and Days Without End, show 
Mr. O’Neill in contrasted moods, one of them new, the other a devel- 
opment of a mood familiar in his earlier work. Ah, Wilderness has 
affinities in style with some of his earlier plays, notably with Beyond 
the Horizon and the first act of Diffrent; like them it presents an 
American scene with straightforward realism. But in spirit it differs 
widely from these plays and from all Mr. O’Neill’s previous work. 
It is a comedy of family life, written in a mood of genial and tol-. 
erant sympathy. Its humor, never subtle and sometimes rather too 
heavily underlined, is none the less genuine and hearty. Nat Miller, 
the father of the family, is one of the most individual and vital char- 
acters Mr. O’Neill has drawn; he will be remembered, I think, with 
old Chris Christopherson and perhaps Marco Millions. The young 
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people in this story, especially Richard, recall Booth Tarkington’s 
portraits of adolescence, though they are outlined with a rather 
heavier hand. All of them are substantial youngsters, with no taint 
of morbidity, and the central theme of the play, the fifteen-year-old 
Richard’s love affair, is treated directly and honestly, and with more 
sympathy than calf love generally gets in the theater. All the more 
important people in the story are likable, and evidently Mr. O’Neill 
liked them himself. It is partly for this reason, perhaps, that Ah, 
Wilderness is the truest picture of American life that Mr. O’Neill 
has painted. He has again bewildered some of his critics, this time 
by writing a play which contains nothing morbid and nothing sensa- 
tional, but which relies for its effects on shrewd and sympathetic 
observation of a group of normal human beings. The scene is in 
Connecticut, but it might have been almost anywhere in the northern 
half of the United States; the dialogue impresses me as savoring more 
of the Middle West than of New England. 

Days Without End deals with a theme which has long haunted 
the dramatist—the religious quest for reality. He has treated other 
aspects of it in The Great God Brown, Dynamo, and Lazarus 
Laughed. \n Days Without End he has achieved for it a clearer 
and stronger dramatic form; he has seen the fundamental issue more 
distinctly, and has embodied it in a better planned and more dramatic 
plot. Mr. O’Neill calls the piece “a modern miracle play”; it is 
rather a modern morality. The subject is the fight for a man’s soul 
between his better and worser selves. The technique is realistic, 
with one exception: the divided personality of the hero is symbolized 
by the two figures of John, the better self, and Loving, the Mephis- 
topheles-self over at his elbow, who wears a mask identical with 
John’s face. Loving is seen only by the audience. Persons on the 
stage hear his speeches, but believe that they come from John. The 
story is an ingenious one, involving the plot of a novel which John 
Loving is preparing to write and which parallels the events of his 
own life. Eventually, through sin, suffering, and repentance, John 
conquers Loving, who dies rather melodramatically as John kneels 
before a crucifix in a church. 

It is true that in this play as in others where Mr. O’Neill has 
tried to fuse symbolism and realism, they prove refractory. But the 
significance of the alter ego Loving is so obvious and simple that we 
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can accept him much more easily than the complicated mask symbolism 
in The Great God Brown. Mr. ONeill asks us to make only one 
impossible supposition, and though that remains an alien element in 
the play, we can reconcile ourselves to it for the sake of seeing what 
the dramatist will do with it. What he does is to use it skilfully as 
a dominant note in an interesting story. For me John Loving never 
becomes quite a credible character, because I do not believe that a 
personality is ever divided quite so sharply in just this way between 
a good self and a bad self. But he is more nearly credible and more 
nearly normal than Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde, since the two 
selves are represented not as alternating in control, but as constantly 
in combat. It is not, perhaps, a great play, but it is the best morality 
we have produced in America. 

In their different fashions, the two plays are significant of a 
change in Mr. O’Neill’s thinking. He has been on a quest for 
human values; and like Mr. Chesterton’s imaginary explorer, he has 
sailed around the world and discovered what he was seeking at home. 
Ah, Wilderness reveals as hearty an enjoyment of the simple and 
normal human relationships as you can find in Mr. Tarkington or 
Miss Cather: Days Without End is as sincerely orthodox as Every- 
man. Mr. O’Neill seems at last to have come out on the side of the 
angels. 

His failures and imperfect successes are due partly, as we have 
seen, to the inherent difficulty of the tasks he has attempted. They 
are also due in part to certain individual limitations and defects of 
his talent. Perhaps his most obvious limitation is the inadequacy 
and intermittent appearance of his sense of humor. He has, indeed, 
a rather grim irony; Marco Millions shows satiric power, and Ah, 
Wilderness a broad recognition of humorous values. But a richer 
sense of humor would have preserved him from many melodramatic 
extravagances, and from such defects as the crude treatment in 
Diffrent of the results of sex suppression; also from the intolerably 
mechanical laughter of Lazarus Laughed. Second, his grasp on char- 
acter is uncertain. How few people in his plays do we remember as 
individuals! Emperor Jones, Old Chris, Marco, perhaps Lavinia 
in Electra, Nat Miller in Ah, Wilderness—not many more. As 
Halstad Welles says: “O’Neill’s portraits are done in wood block; 
no fine lines, but striking masses of black and white.” Third, he 
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lacks the power of happy memorable phrase; he seldom or never 
gives final form to an idea in words. There are few or no lines in 
his plays that will become familiar quotations. Fourth, he lacks 
control, and does not distinguish between force and violence. He 
has the former invalid’s love of strong words and violent deeds— 
what Dean Briggs used to call “false robustness.” Thus he often 
spoils his effect by laying on his colors too thick. 

These are heavy handicaps, and it is evidence of O’Neill’s genius 
that in spite of them he triumphs. His great and central merit is 
that he is a serious and generally sincere artist in drama. He has 
never compromised with box-ofhce demands, but has won his success 
without tampering with his artistic conscience. G. J. Nathan, in his 
Notebooks, quotes a saying of one of our old-school popular play- 
wrights, Augustus Thomas: “The first principle of playwriting is to 
bear in mind the entertainment of the masses.” Nathan compares 
this with a recent utterance of O’Neill; I would put it beside a sen- 
tence or two which O’Neill wrote in 1922. “I intend to use what- 
ever I can make my own... and I shall never be influenced by any 
consideration but one: ‘Is it the truth as I know it, or better still, feel 
it? If so, shoot, and let the splinters fly where they will. If not, 
not.’” O’Neill has always, I think, been faithful to his vision, such 
as it is; and this is the root of all good writing. In the second place, 
O’Neill has at his best a fine sense of dramatic values, and a pene- 
trating insight into emotion. His imagination has a fiery heat which 
sometimes fuses the discordant elements of which his work is com- 
posed, and makes us forget all his defects. Finally, he has always 
shown a splendid artistic courage. He has dared to try new things, 
and to do old things in new ways. He has greatly widened the range 
of our theater. 


MARK TWAIN AND THE MACHINE AGE* 


WALTER FULLER TAYLOR 


HEN, in his campaign of 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt pro- 

posed a “New Deal,” his slogan, at least, need have been no 
novelty to Americans. The phrase was coined, as the President 
readily acknowledges, not by himself, but by a great popular spokes- 
man of the nineteenth century. “I was become—” remarks Mark 
Twain’s Connecticut Yankee in regard to his entrance into the feudal 
society of King Arthur’s court—“I was become a stockholder in a 
corporation where nine hundred and ninety-four of the members fur- 
nished all the money and did all the work, and the other six elected 
themselves a permanent board of directors and took all the dividends. 
It seemed to me that what the nine hundred and ninety-four dupes 
needed was a new deal.” And any truly effective new deal, the 
Yankee thoroughly understands, must be primarily economic, not 
merely religious or merely political. 

Mark Twain’s interest in industrialism was by no means limited 
to the economic phase of the Connecticut Yankee. Though he never 
followed his friend Howells in developing a systematic economic 
philosophy, he could hardly help responding sensitively as the 
Machine crossed his path a hundred times, elicited a hundred com- 
ments from him, and shaped his books in a hundred details. Now 
this considerable phase of Mark Twain’s work, though it has been 
relatively slighted by criticism, is, even at present, of positive impor- 
tance. To be sure, it is not the mere bulk of Mark Twain’s oditer 
dicta on industrialism, nor even their intrinsic value, that makes his 
comments of weight to us now; nor is it, altogether, the dominance 
of the Machine in our civilization. It is rather Mark Twain’s posi- 
tion as the national spokesman of the average American, as the last 
great American author who could authoritatively speak for, as well 
as to, our whole people. It is to such a writer that we may go for 
the clearest picture of ourselves; and when, as with Mark Twain, 
the idol of the folk happens to be also a man of genius, we are likely 
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to find even the minor phases of that genius worthy of our possession 
entire. 


II 


It was in 1873, with the publication of The Gilded Age, that 
Mark Twain first appeared aware of the need for a new deal; yet 
the reader of The Gilded Age, approaching the novel for the first 
time, is not immediately shown its critical bearing. At first glance 
the novel appears all but formless, so irresponsibly does it wander 
from episode to episode, so indiscriminately do its pages throng 
with pioneers, poor whites, speculators, wealthy merchants, contrac- 
tors, politicians, and ambitious love-struck youngsters from down 
East. Gradually, however, it becomes plain that throughout this 
variegated crowd of characters there is, to say the least, a sort of 
unity of occupation. Everybody is in the business of Getting Rich, 
and the more quickly and irresponsibly rich, the better. The illit- 
erate frontiersman and the college graduate are alike out to get 
something for as near nothing as possible; both are immersed in the 
American game of pre-emption, exploitation, and speculation. Society 
is dominated by a single impulse—greed. 

The speculative fever—the object of Mark Twain’s satire—is most 
gently handled in the passages dealing with the Missouri frontier, 
near those scenes of the author’s childhood which had already become 
softened in an idyllic haze of memory. Yet even here Mark Twain’s 
satiric point is unmistakable. His genial, poverty-stricken Colonel 
Sellers, subsisting on raw turnips and dubiously heating his stove 
with a single tallow candle, yet inwardly warmed all the while with 
dreams of the fabulous wealth to be got from “corners,” wildcat bank 
notes, and patent medicines, embodies in caricature a large phase of 
the American West. The Colonel’s effort to build the “City of 
Napoleon” out of a God-forsaken prairie mudhole reveals, as many 
a textbook in American history does not reveal, the seamy nether side 
of frontier dealing in railroads, public lands, and waterway improve- 
ments. It is Colonel Sellers’s friend, Senator Dilworthy, who puts 
the whole thing in a nutshell. “You’d better begin by asking only 
for two or three hundred thousand, the usual way,” replies the Sen- 
ator, when approached on the subject of a government-built water- 
way to Sellers’s town. Then he adds, in the Western humorist’s 
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manner of drawling afterthought, “You can begin to sell town lots 
on that appropriation, you know.” 

As the story abandons the frontier for the commercial areas, the 
satire grows sharper, the range of the humorist’s attack more inclu- 
sive. Stock-watering, speculative promoting, and high-pressure adver- 
tising are cleverly taken off. The credit shark, familiar spirit of all 
our flush times, strolls into American fiction, remarking, “I wasn’t 
worth a cent two years ago, and now I owe two millions of dollars.” 
Cupidity, linked with the speculative spirit, is shown making wreck 
of the finer, more constructive values. Character becomes a mere 
cloak for chicanery. Sound professional training, at a time “when 
all young men . . . were caught in the fever of speculation,” goes by 
the board. Womanly charm, in the person of Laura Hawkins, is put 
to the service of winning votes for a corrupt appropriation. Govern- 
ment, overrun with graft and bribery, powerless from venality, has 
become merely the most convenient of all agencies for fleecing the 
public on a grand scale. ‘We send missionaries to lift up the be- 
nighted races of other lands,” comments one of Mark Twain’s char- 
acters, in the voice of his creator. “How much cheaper and better 
it would be if those people would only come here and drink of our 
civilization at its fountainhead.” 

The Gilded Age succeeds brilliantly in exhibiting, though not in 
interpreting, an important stage in our American experience. Never, 
it must be granted, does Mark Twain look deep enough into the 
orgy of avarice to discern the causes that produced it: the presence 
of limitless exploitable wealth on the frontier, the fluid immaturity 
of our culture, the postwar laxity in social control, and, above all, 
the advance of the Machine as it tossed imperial largess among in- 
vestors and promoters. Yet the accuracy, if not the ultimate depth, 
of the work is indisputable; its social criticism is, as Clemens claimed, 
a criticism solidly founded on fact. Every important episode, aside 
from the conventional love-plot, can be paralleled in the history of 
the decade; some, indeed, are merely reported from contemporary 
news, with a thin disguise in names. The William M. Weed of 
the novel, whose friend sells shingle nails to the government at 
$3,000 a keg, has his prototype in Boss William M. Tweed of New 
York. The exposure of the bribery of Senator Dilworthy. parallels 
the historical exposure of Senator Pomeroy of Kansas. Even Laura 
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Hawkins, melodramatic as is her story, is drawn from an actual per- 
son and type. As a murderess, she is the fictional counterpart of 
Mrs. Laura D. Fair of San Francisco; as a woman lobbyist, she 
represents a type which, according to Allan Nevins in The Emer- 
gence of Modern America, was seen everywhere in Washington, 
“making the streets and hotels disreputably gay.” The outspoken 
realism of these pictures would be noteworthy at any period; when 
considered in reference to the early seventies, the sentimental era of 
Augusta Evans Wilson and E. P. Roe, it is astonishing. In daringly 
original, realistic portraiture and exposure, shot through with satire, 
and vigorously done on a broad scale, The Gilded Age is unique 
among American novels of its time.’ 

That Mark Twain expected his satire to have some corrective 
force there can be no doubt. To teach through laughter was a com- 
monplace, not merely to him, but to the school of back-country 
humorists from which he had emerged. “Fun,” as Josh Billings had 
put it, “iz suggar-coated phissick.” And Mark Twain himself, even 
amid the pessimism of his old age, continued to claim that laughter, 
and laughter alone, could blow a colossal humbug to atoms at a 
blast. If this claim be true, then it must be admitted that the laugh- 
ter of The Gilded Age largely missed fire; for, though the book may 
have influenced individuals, it certainly failed to divert American 
society as a whole from its headlong career of pre-emption, exploita- 
tion, and “progress.” Plainly, the exploitive impulse was still too 
powerful to be checked by the shafts of satire—a fact which is no- 
where better illustrated than in the career of Mark Twain himself. 


Ill 

For the man who genially ridiculed the air castles of Colonel 
Sellers was continually building no less illusory castles of his own. 
In his early twenties Mark Twain had dreamed of making a fortune 
in South America. In Nevada, before he was thirty, he had entered 
a timber claim and had feverishly prospected for silver ore. Here, 

*Since it has recently been shown that the collaboration between Clemens and 
Warner was much closer and more continuous than was formerly supposed, it seems 
sound to accept the entire novel as representative of Mark Twain’s viewpoint. In 
regard to the two men’s method of work and division of labor, see Franklin Walker, 
“An Influence from San Francisco on Mark Twain’s The Gilded Age,” American 
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too, he had learned the primary lesson of speculative enterprise— 
never to work himself, but to sell his claim to some dull slave of toil 
who would. And what the mines had been to his youth, the Machine 
was to his maturity; inventive genius was simply another “lead” to 
be pre-empted and exploited for a possible yield of fabulous wealth. 
The temptation to speculative investment—indeed, to dissipating his 
own time in concocting strange and wonderful mechanisms—he never 
learned to resist successfully. 

The name of Mark Twain’s speculative enterprises is legion. He 
sponsored a patent steam generator that was supposed to conserve 
practically all of the fuel energy. He put $32,000 into a patent 
steam pulley. At one time or another he planned to exploit a new 
method of marine telegraphy, a new engraving process, a carpet- 
pattern machine, a device for seeing at a distance, a synthetic food 
called plasmon, a cash register, and a patent spiral hatpin. Mean- 
while he himself invented a game of kings (in the expectation of 
getting immensely rich from the patent), a self-pasting scrapbook, 
and an automatically adjusting vest strap. Most remarkable of all 
was the Paige typesetting machine, which at one time he thought a 
greater wonder than the locomotive, which he expected to revolution- 
ize printing, and in which he finally sank nearly $200,000 without 
return. The overwhelming majority of these speculative ventures 
were, of course, failures. 

One “lead,” however, Mark Twain could, and did, exploit suc- 
cessfully—his talent, both as author and publisher, for hitting the 
broad level of popular taste. At least until he was sixty years old, 
if not longer, he consciously attuned his writings to the popular ear, 
priding himself on selling his scores of thousands and making lucra- 
tive contracts with publishers. In his own firm, Charles L. Webster 
and Company, his policies were almost altogether personal and mer- 
cenary. The subscription method of publication was his favorite. 
“Keep it diligently in mind that we don’t issue until we have made 
a big sale,’ he wrote to Webster. The literary quality of a book 
interested him little; he preferred to issue great popular attractions 
such as the life of the Pope and the Memoirs of General Grant. And 
as he developed into a successful financier and capitalist, he was 
brought more and more in contact with men of affairs, from his 
father-in-law, a well-to-do businessman of Elmira, New York, to such 
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masters of corporate business as Andrew Carnegie and H. H. Rogers. 

Meanwhile, like an American Macaulay, he recurrently chanted 
the praises of mechanical invention and material progress. As a 
young lecturer, he proclaimed that the industry of the Sandwich 
Islands should be properly administered by “go-ahead Americans”; 
as the young pilgrim of The Innocents Abroad, he admired what- 
ever, in the Old World, met his “American” standards of progress, 
energy, and cleanliness. In advanced middle age he delighted to 
estimate the stupendous power of the Machine in terms of manual 
labor, never examining, or at least never discussing, the dark nether 
side of the picture—technological unemployment. To him, the “crea- 
tors of this world—after God” were not the philosophers or statesmen 
or authors or artists, but the inventors—Gutenberg, Watt, Arkwright, 
Whitney, Morse, Stephenson, Bell. Such was the conduct, and such 
the practical philosophy, of the man who had so effectively satirized, 
in The Gilded Age, the exploitive habits of his contemporaries. 

This apparent cleavage in Mark Twain’s character, this seeming 
contradiction between theory and practice, has challenged the ingenu- 
ity of more than one modern critic. As much as any single factor, it 
is responsible for Van Wyck Brooks’s influential view of Mark Twain 
as a natural artist, unhappily thwarted by his environment. Mark 
Twain was by nature a satirist, Mr. Brooks maintains, but in allying 
himself with the dominant capitalistic regime he unconsciously 
estopped himself from satirizing it. He “had given too many 
hostages to the established order ever seriously to attack that order”; 
he had “assumed the whole character and point of view of the typical 
American magnate”; and consequently he had become, instead of the 
great satirist for which nature had intended him, merely the “spokes- 
man of the Philistine majority.” 

But the mind of Mark Twain, it might be urged, had the large- 
ness of genius. There was plenty of room there—so much room that 
two opposite motives might not be compelled to meet in head-on 
collision. Like Whitman, he was large, and contained multitudes. 
And, at any rate, before lamenting the lost satirist and condemning 
materialistic America for the loss, we ought to make sure that the 
evidence is all at hand. Did Mark Twain ever, in fact, really sur- 
render to the plutocracy of the Gilded Age? Did he ever, in reality, 
abdicate the critical function of the satirist? 
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IV 


If Mark Twain had, as Mr. Brooks claims, “assumed the whole 
character and point of view of the typical American magnate,” he 
took up some peculiar ways of showing his conversion to plutocracy. 
In “The Curious Republic of Gondour,” a whimsical sketch of a 
Utopia which he wrote about 1875, he assigned a higher value to 
education than to property. In 1884, when the capitalists’ favorite 
party nominated a man whom he thought corrupt, he bolted, pro- 
claimed that a voter’s first duty was to his honor rather than to his 
party, and voted the Democratic ticket. The tariff, political darling 
of the manufacturer, he persistently opposed and sometimes ridiculed. 
While his friend John Hay was virtually identifying organized labor 
with crime in The Breadwinners, Mark Twain welcomed the growth 
of the trade unions and defended collective bargaining. After 1880 
he was a consistent anti-imperialist, opposing the industrial exploita- 
tion of the primitive peoples of Africa and the Pacific islands. In 
two caustic apologues, “The $30,000 Bequest” and “The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleyburg,” he scored the vice of excessive cupidity 
with a vindictiveness he had never shown in The Gilded Age. In 
resolving to pay in full the debts of his bankrupt publishing house, 
he deliberately subjected himself to a more rigid code than was called 
for by commercial ethics, saying that honor is a harder master than 
the law. And in one blistering passage in The Mysterious Stranger, 
the posthumous publication of which he doubtless intended, he 
summed up all there is to say about the wretchedness of the factory 
system, the squalor of the slums, and the “moral sense” of the owner 
who grows rich and holy by condemning his workmen to bestiality. 
A strange record, truly, for a man who had assumed the whole point 
of view of the American magnate! 

But the end of the record is not yet. It is too seldom noticed that, 
in. that immense grotesque satire, A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court, the ridicule often turns upon the Yankee instead of 
his medieval companions, upon industrial America rather than feudal 
England. The Yankee, as Mark Twain instructed his illustrator, is 
a “perfect ignoramus”; so that, when the Yankee sends his knights- 
errant out on a high-pressure soap-selling campaign, the joke 
perhaps, is not wholly on the knights. Moreover, the satire on 
industrialism that is merely oblique throughout most of the book 
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becomes direct in the chapter on “Sixth Century Political Economy.” 
In the person of Dowley, the blacksmith, the American ideal of Suc- 
cess—particularly the success of the self-made man—is examined 
through the wrong end of the telescope. The merely acquisitive ideal 
does not look large in the light of Dowley’s pride in feasting on 
white bread once a week and being furnished with five stools of the 
“sweetest workmanship.” And as to the self-made man, a type to 
which Mark Twain himself belonged, “They do deserve more credit 
than any other breed . . . and they are among the very first to find 
it out, too.” And all the while, by means of a laughably anachro- 
nistic dialogue, Mark Twain is disposing of the high-wage argument 
of the present-day advocates of the tariff. 

But satire, at least in the narrow sense of the word, was no longer 
Mark Twain’s principal approach to social criticism. His had always 
been, in many respects, an eighteenth-century mind; and from 
eighteenth-century thought, re-interpreted in a democratic Western 
environment, he had inherited equalitarian, humanitarian ideals 
which demanded serious rather than humorous expression. He had 
experienced, moreover, a certain deepened awareness of suffering, 
which, coming to American life and literature during the 1880’s, had 
invoked the Utopian visions of Henry George and Edward Bellamy, 
the thoughtful sociological fiction of Howells, and the grim realism 
of Hamlin Garland. In this more somber milieu, the democratic 
idealism of Mark Twain sought expression, not in humor, but in 
pathos and passionate indignation. 

The Yankee, considered as a whole, is an impassioned defense of 
the masses as opposed to the classes, of the rights of the exploited 
many as opposed to the privileges of the exploiting few. In episode 
after episode, marshaled and made dynamic by an indignation as 
fierce as Swift’s, Mark Twain exposes the squalor, the ignorance, the 
suffering to which the masses had been condemned (as he understands 
it) by their masters in church and state. In externals, to be sure, the 
scenes are feudal; but in essence they are universal, and apply to 
the age of the Machine with no less force than to the age of chivalry. 
The defense of the many against the few, of the advantages of all 
against the advantages of the top handful—is not this the enduring, 
bedrock principle from which all liberal social criticism is derived? 
Nor was the contemporary bearing of this principle, developed with 
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such burning intensity in the Yankee, overlooked in Mark Twain’s 
own time. “There are passages,’ wrote Howells in reviewing the 
book, “in which we see that the noble of Arthur’s day, who fattened 
on the blood and sweat of his bondsmen, is one in essence with the 
capitalist of Mr. Harrison’s day who grows rich on the labor of his 
underpaid wagemen.” 

A century before the publication of the Yankee, in the midst of 
a far simpler economic environment, America had committed herself 
to the program of a larger life for the common man. The program 
was influenced, if not directed, by the liberal ideas made current dur- 
ing the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, impinging on a society 
that was still uncrystallized, still rich in new opportunities. From 
the inspiration of this program—the Jeffersonian tradition, as it 
rapidly became—has proceeded much of the most characteristically 
American of American writings: Paine’s Rights of Man, Barlow’s 
Advice to the Privileged Orders, the political poetry of Freneau, the 
antislavery writings of Lowell and Whittier, Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass, and Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. It is to this long 
and honorable line, it is to this great tradition, that the Connecticut 
Yankee belongs. Of the forces of industrialism, which threatened to 
submerge the simple democracy of the past underneath a new 
aristocracy and a new privilege, Mark Twain did not understand a 
great deal. Of any formal economic philosophy, he had none at all. 
But some valuable mental property he had; some things he could do. 
He could passionately reassert the lasting principles of democracy: 
humanitarian brotherhood, equality before the law, freedom from the 
injustice of economic exploitation, and the superiority of human rights 
to property rights. He could illustrate these principles by showing 
the operation of inequality and injustice, not in an ephemeral con- 
temporary setting, but against the selective and ideal background 
afforded by the feudal past, which had already become a permanent 
part of the Euro-American heritage. And, above all, he could drama- 
tize his convictions; he could make them move and throb with emo- 
tion. Though he might not be able to argue learnedly with those 
who would make the defense of property the first duty of govern- 
ment, he could do a more effective thing. He could bring into his 
pages the story of the young mother, who, in order that English 
property might be protected, had been condemned to the gallows 
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for a petty theft. And in a single burning sentence, spoken by the 
priest during her death hour, he could sum up the whole matter: 
“My God, is there no property in ruined homes, and orphaned 
babes, and broken hearts that British law holds precious?” 


V 


The three principal segments of Mark Twain’s economic thought 
must have appeared, as we have followed them so far, increasingly 
disparate. The satire of speculative exploitation in The Gilded Age 
certainly does not suggest Mark Twain’s own absorption in exploitive 
enterprise; nor does either suggest, of itself, that deep, intense liberal- 
ism which prompted his passionate defense of the comman man. 
But perhaps the threads are not so dispersed as to forbid our gather- 
ing them up, finding the pattern by which to weave them together, 
and judging the worth of the whole. In such a process of synthesis 
and evaluation, several questions are pertinent. First—to dispose 
most quickly of a rather thankless task—what were the essential 
weaknesses and limitations of Mark Twain the economic critic? 
Again, can the diverse, even contradictory fragments of his thought 
be so reconciled to make up any coherent pattern of ideas? And, 
if they can be so reconciled, of what worth is that pattern of ideas 
today, a quarter-century since Mark Twain’s death, and a century 
since his birth? 

Of weaknesses and limitations, it must be allowed, Mark Twain’s 
genius bore an unusually heavy crop. To begin with, for all his cos- 
mopolitan experience, he simply did not know enough to produce 
social criticism comparable with that of the masters. Of Marx, of 
Morris, of Ruskin, and of all the orthodox economists, he was prac- 
tically unaware; and with the social prophets of his own country, 
Henry George and Edward Bellamy, he was only casually acquainted. 
The complexities of actual economic life, likewise, he was far from 
comprehending; any such intricate network of business relations as 
that shown in, say, Dreiser’s The Titan was beyond his scope. And 
as he lacked the broadest knowledge of economic fact and theory, so 
he lacked knowledge of the processes of critical thinking. Nowhere 
does he reveal any genuine understanding of scientific or philosoph- 
ical method; never, in facing a problem, does he succeed in passing 
dispassionate judgment on the basis of systematically reviewed evi- 
dence. Moreover, most of his work bears witness to a kind of 
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spiritual loose-jointedness, a lack of perfect integration, in his char- 
acter. Not only are there downright contradictions, as when he 
satirized Colonel Sellers with his right hand and imitated him with 
his left. There is lacking—and this is far more serious—the finer 
sort of self-discipline which was needed to co-ordinate his myriad 
energies and employ them consistently for some worthy creative pur- 
pose. He lived and thought as he constructed most of his books— 
in fragments, in brilliant, picturesque, discontinuous episodes, and 
without the aid of that consistent firmness of purpose which would 
have co-ordinated and focused his powers, and which would thereby 
have insured an artistic result worthy of his supreme energy. 

And yet, when all qualifications are made, when all of Mark 
Twain’s uncertainties and cross purposes are admitted, it is still pos- 
sible to hold that his work is pretty much of a piece, and that that 
piece is of considerable value. Both his casual comments and his 
apparently wayward satire follow in reality a coherent, underlying 
pattern of ideas, which constitutes an informal, unsystematic philos- 
ophy of the business life. The seeming disparities, including that 
supposed conflict between the artist and the businessman which has 
so troubled Van Wyck Brooks, mostly disappear when we quit try- 
ing to understand Mark Twain in the thought-categories of 1920- 
1938, and adopt, instead, the viewpoint of 1885 or 1890. To make 
plain the essential unity of Mark Twain’s ideas, it is only necessary 
to look at them in the climate of opinion to which they are native, 
and relate them to the critical movement of which they are a part. 

During the whole of Mark Twain’s prime, American opinion 
on industrialism was extremely active. Treatises on rent, wages, 
capital, finance, and the problem of poverty all but gorged the press; 
and, in literature proper, scores of Utopias, short stories, and old- 
fashioned problem novels considered the Machine. The outstanding 
books of this critical movement experienced, too, a tremendous popu- 
larity; Bellamy’s Looking Backward must have had close to a million 
readers, and George’s Progress and Poverty, with its accompanying 
pamphlets, close to five million. Various as was this critical liter- 
ature, it reveals a remarkable agreement in its basic ideas. Everyone 
agreed, for instance, in accepting and welcoming the Machine, as the 
means by which the race might finally overcome its age-long burden 
of day-labor and poverty. But the majority recognized, too, that the 
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energies loosed by the Machine had so intensified some of the old 
antisocial tendencies of business as to require castigation by satire or 
sermon; hence the literature of the time teems with the exposure, 
now of speculation, now of the corruption of government in the inter- 
est of business, now of other unethical practices of commerce. This 
same critical majority recognized, further, that the Machine had tem- 
porarily accentuated some of the old social evils—insecurity, unequal 
distribution of wealth, and poverty. Yet in seeking to remedy these 
evils, American critics did not embrace the proletarian philosophies 
which were then becoming current in Europe; instead, they sought, 
by a score of different routes, the goal of insuring the fruits of indus- 
try to the whole people, and not merely to a privileged class, whether 
capitalist or proletarian. 

American critical thought, then, reacted to the Machine in a man- 
ner profoundly different from that of the great critical thinkers in 
nineteenth-century Europe, from Marx to William Morris. In the 
midst of a nation where industry was still rapidly expanding, and 
equipped with a democratic ideal which demanded a wide diffusion 
of all social goods, Americans welcomed the Machine and insisted that 
its products be made available, not equally, but equably, to all. They 
simply adapted an old American ideal—that of the larger life for the 
average man—to the industrial era; they carried over the republican 
principle from politics into economics. In theory, this typically 
American critique of industrialism was complete by 1900. In prac- 
tice it is still, quite obviously, incomplete, though it has evidently 
furnished the goal toward which half-a-dozen national administra- 
tions, both Republican and Democratic, have stumblingly advanced. 

To place beside Mark Twain’s economic philosophy the ideas on 
industrialism which were then current among American authors is 
to show how nearly identical was his thought with that of his place 
and time, how coherent were his opinions, and how free from any 
hint of deadly conflict between the artist and businessman or demo- 
crat within him. As a businessman, he joined his contemporaries in 
glorifying the Machine, fascinated with the possibilities of exploiting 
it and of controlling nature through it. As a satirist, he joined his 
contemporaries in attacking, never the Machine itself, but certain 
economic abuses, such as speculation, which the Machine, with its 
enormous release of energy, had made more dangerous And as a 
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pioneer democrat, inheritor of American liberalism, he joined his 
contemporaries in insisting of a wide diffusion of wealth, and on the 
protection of the average man from economic, no less than political 
or religious, tyranny. 

Mark Twain’s, then, was a comparatively simple, coherent philos- 
ophy of acquisition, control of obvious abuses, and concern for the 
interests of the whole people. Within him, satirist, capitalist, and 
democrat worked toward the same object—that of enjoying the uses 
of the Machine and lessening the abuses. And, whatever its defects, 
this attitude toward industrialism has continued to be the dominant 
American attitude. The great bulk of Americans are irrevocably 
committed to a Machine culture. Yet the great bulk of Americans 
have avoided, and continue to avoid, the class philosophies of 
Fascism and Communism which have arisen in other industrial na- 
tions. They have consistently sought, instead, a via media, more 
consonant with the traditions of democracy, in which the interests of 
the whole citizenry should be preserved. These, in brief, were the 
views of Mark Twain. He did not create them or even systematize 
them. He expressed them, dramatized them, salted them with his 
incomparable humor, and helped to store them up in the conscious- 
ness of millions of readers. Here, as in so many other ways, Mark 
Twain worked fruitfully at the very center of the American cultural 
tradition, nourished by its past, and nourishing, in turn, its future. 


THE VOGUE OF THE DOMESTIC NOVEL, 
1850-1870* 


ALEXANDER COWIE 


N 1842 William Gilmore Simms referred to Cooper’s Precaution 

as “a very feeble work, . . . a second or third rate imitation of a 
very inferior school of writings, known as the social life novel.” By 
the “social life novel,” Simms meant a story in which the bulk of 
detail was made up of “the ordinary events of the household, or of 
the snug family circle.” The action of such a story might reach its 
climax at a ball or a dinner party. To a man accustomed, as Simms 
was, to handling issues that determined the fate of states or nations, 
this sort of thing seemed paltry stuff, for it gave almost no play to 
the “imagination” or the “creative faculty.’ No wonder Cooper 
failed in Precaution and Scott in St. Ronan’s Well. If such novels 
have to be written, let them be written by women. 

Well, a few years after Simms wrote these words, women did 
bend themselves to producing the social or domestic novel with such 
zeal that they put a severe crimp in the sales of other varieties of 
fiction, including Simms’s specialty, the historical romance. Indeed, 
they all but pre-empted the field of fiction. The fifties and sixties 
saw the publication of scores of domestic novels by a variety of 
authors. Their sales were tremendous. Maria Cummins’s Lamp- 
lighter sold 40,000 copies within eight weeks. Two of Susan War- 
ner’s books, The Wide, Wide World and Queechy, sold an aggregate 
of 104,000 copies in three years. Mrs. Hentz’s sales totaled 93,000 
in three years. Mrs. Holmes’s books reached a total of 2,000,000 
sold copies. The demand for the books of Jane Augusta Evans Wil- 
son may be partly judged by a notice printed in one edition of Sz. 
Elmo: “Special edition limited to 100,000 copies.” Other writers 
of the school made almost comparable successes. The vogue of the 
form was perhaps greatest in the fifties and sixties; yet as late as 
1872 the Boston Public Library “confessed . . . that the most popular 
authors of the day were Mary Holmes, Caroline Lee Hentz, and 
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Mrs. Southworth.” It is no accident that Joyce’s Ulysses, set in 
1904, reports Gerty MacDowell as having read The Lamplighter. 
Nor are people lacking in the present generation even among the 
intelligentsia who, if pressed, will blushingly admit that they have 
read and enjoyed Sz. Elmo. 

The productions of this prolific race of novelists have generally 
been dismissed briefly by historians of literature as being subliterary, 
and therefore unworthy of critical attention. Granted that sales are 
no criterion of literary values, yet the vast popularity of these writers 
so affected the market for fiction and the standards of public taste 
that more serious artists were alarmed. In 1855 Hawthorne referred 
in exasperation to the authors as a “damned mob of scribbling 
women.” Howells later had much ado to correct false artistic stand- 
ards of taste they created. Some knowledge of the origin, aims, and 
vogue of such an influential school is essential to an understanding of 
the temper of the period and of the evolution of the novel. 

The domestic novel had reciprocal relationships with various other 
forms of fiction. A precise definition is therefore difficult, but for 
the moment the domestic novel may be roughly defined, in its first 
phase at least, as an extended prose tale composed chiefly of com- 
monplace household incidents and episodes loosely worked into a 
trite plot involving the fortunes of characters who exist less as indi- 
viduals than as carriers of pious moral or religious sentiment. The 
thesis of such a book is that true happiness comes from submission to 
suffering. In its purest strain the domestic novel relied far more on 
religious sentiment than on romantic love, but as time went on the 
latter greatly increased its ratio and even an erotic element (for which 
the author acknowledged no responsibility) became dimly apparent 
between the lines. Other variations occur from author to author, 
but enough homogeneity obtains in the genre to give some validity 
to the following receipt to make a domestic novel. 

First, take a young and not-too-pretty child about ten years old. 
Boys are possible, but girls are to be preferred, for the author and 
the increasing majority of women readers will be more at home in 
the detail. Make sure that the child is, or is shortly to be, an orphan. 
If the mother is still living, put her to death very gradually in a 
scene of much sorrow and little physical suffering, uttering pious hopes 
and admonitions to the last. The father presumably died years ago 
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under circumstances not well known. Now put the child under the 
care of a shrewish aunt, who resents being obliged to take care of 
her dead brother’s brat. If it has been impossible to remove the 
father as suggested above, a reasonably good compromise will be to 
have him make a second marriage with a frivolous, heartless society 
woman. In an emergency a cruel housekeeper will do. The child is 
now unhappy, undernourished, and underprivileged. She is exposed 
to the taunts of snobbish little rich girls. It is essential that she 
accidentally overhear unkind comments on her awkward clothes, 
rustic manners, bad behavior, or even her family honor. Slander 
may be used freely for spicing the plot. The child’s behavior may in 
fact be actually bad in the beginning. She may “sass” her aunt. She 
may even shy a stone through a window. But her worst sin is her 
“pride.” Now introduce a young woman living not far away, who 
embodies all Christian virtues, especially humility. Let this lady 
kiss, pray over, and cry with the heroine at intervals of from three 
to four pages. The lady may or may not be blind; at any rate, she 
has had her sorrows and she is destined to die about two-thirds of 
the way through the book of badly diagnosed tuberculosis. She will 
die at sunset—without a struggle. She is going home. Tears which 
have been flowing freely now practically inundate the book. The 
girl’s only remaining friends are an eccentric (Barkis-like) teamster, 
and a wealthy (Cheeryble-like) merchant who now and then gives her 
a lollipop. In the meantime she has learned to subdue her pride 
and to submit graciously to the suffering which is the lot of all mortals 
in this shabby world. You may end your story here if you will, with 
the child on the verge of adolescence; but it is preferable to carry on 
a few years in order that the heroine may be menaced by a proud, 
handsome, moody, Rochester-like man aged about thirty who has 
traveled and sinned (very vaguely) in the Orient. He at first 
scarcely notices the meek little girl, but her bright spirit and vaguely 
referred-to physical charms finally force him to admit to himself that 
he must have her. If it weren’t for Queen Victoria he would try 
to seduce her, but as it is he is reduced to proposing marriage. To 
his astonishment she refuses. This sends him darkly off on more 
travels. The girl meanwhile has learned to support herself by teach- 
ing, acting as governess, or by writing, and she talks rather briskly 
about independence for women. Let her endure many trials and 
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perform many pious acts. Monotony may be broken by a trip to 
Saratoga or by the introduction of some physical peril such as a car- 
riage accident, an attack by a mad dog, or a fire. One day the moody 
man comes back, and finds her sitting in a cemetery. He proposes 
again and is accepted. Don’t be alarmed at this: his pride has been 
humbled, too, and he is now reformed. He may even become a 
minister, but he has plenty of money. For her part, the heroine 
now drops all fantastic notions of female independence, for she 
realizes that a woman’s greatest glory is wifely submission. The 
acid aunt either dies or experiences a change of heart toward the 
heroine. In the latter case she may be married off to the neigh- 
boring teamster (blacksmith will do). The wealthy merchant turns 
out to be the heroine’s father: he wasn’t really lost at sea! Every- 
body is now happy in a subdued, Christian sort of way. 

This composite story is intended to give some idea of the domes- 
tic novel as it was practiced by Susan Warner, Maria Cummins, Jane 
Augusta Evans Wilson, Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, Ann Sophia 
Stephens, Caroline Lee Hentz, Mrs. H. B. Goodwin, Marion Har- 
land, E. P. Roe, and others from 1850 to 1872. Its descent in the 
family of fiction is complicated. It is obviously related to the novel 
of sensibility and as such it goes back to Pamela. Miss Edgeworth 
was also an acknowledged ancestor of the type. But there are more 
obvious relationships with four later British writers—Bulwer, Dick- 
ens, Charlotte Bronté, and Mrs. Gaskell—whose first published nov- 
els appeared respectively in 1829, 1837, 1847, and 1848. Bulwer 
provided a model for drawing-room scenes and fascinating, wicked, 
fashionable young men; Dickens, for pathetic little girls and eccen- 
tric characters; Miss Bronté, for the persecuted governess; and Mrs. 
Gaskell, for idyllic village life. From American novelists there was 
less that could be borrowed handily. The sensitive, swooning heroine 
lately released from the defunct Gothic romance and the moribund 
historical romance could be drafted into the service of the domestic 
novel, given a course of intensive religious training, taught maneuvers 
of the heart by Jane Eyre, and assigned to heavy emotional duty on 
the domestic front. The kitchen realism which Miss Sedgwick em- 
ployed for the benefit of readers beginning to tire of the details of 
military campaign and Indian adventure could be easily imitated. 
Yet models and inspirations outside the novel were perhaps quite as 
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important: Mrs. Sigourney’s tremendous success in poems of religious 
sentiment, Fanny Fern’s domestic essays, Ik Marvel’s dozing rev- 
eries, and the variety of sentimental pieces whether essay, tale, or 
poem, which filled the literary annuals and gift books. It is a fair 
guess that the domestic novel gradually took over much of the 
public created by the gift-book vogue, which, beginning in 1825 and 
carrying on to the sixties, showed a marked decline shortly after 
1850. And when in 1853 Mrs. Stowe contributed Little Eva to the 
gallery of sentimental heroines, there was no stopping the lady 
novelists. 

Obviously the domestic novel was not only a literary phenome- 
non but a social one as well. Telescoped into a few generalizations, 
the opinions it reflected and promoted can be seen to have been of 
a distinctly conservative nature. In effect, the domestic novel func- 
tioned as a sort of benign moral police, whose regulations were 
principally comprised under the heads of religion and morality. The 
religion inculcated was not heavily freighted with theological doc- 
trines; it was rather, as Gerty says in The Lamplighter, a “religion 
of the heart” and as such was available to anyone ready to listen to 
the voice of God. Its chiefest enemies were Goethe, Emerson, and 
various other vendors of “transcendental sophistries” devised orig- 
inally in Germany. If the German vice was unorthodoxy, the threat 
of the French was immorality. There was no surer way of damning 
a character than by showing him in the act of reading a French novel, 
particularly one by Eugene Sue, whose Mysteries of Paris and The 
Wandering Jew were promptly translated and published in this 
country in the middle forties. The French, moreover, were the prime 
exemplars of that fashionable life against which the domestic novel- 
ists protested—and sometimes protested too much. As for formal 
education, the general tendency is to indorse a simple type of cur- 
riculum in the local elementary schools. Boarding schools are looked 
upon askance as places where children are underfed and poorly 
instructed under the orders of a tyrannical, greedy headmaster. 
Colleges are tested for their religious tone: Yale, for example, is 
preferred to Harvard and Columbia as the place where a lad can 
get “a granite foundation for . . . religion—everything solid and 
sound there.” It is conceded by another novelist, however, that a 
Harvard commencement is an “intellectual banquet.” Women’s 
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rights are smartly debated in practically every domestic novel. Keen 
feminist arguments are met by the stock replies that women have 
intuition but not reason, that they may lose feminine graces in the 
pursuit of rights, and that men will deteriorate too if the need for 
chivalry is removed. Such sex warfare generally ends in an ignoble 
truce whereby the woman barters all her advantages for a scrap of 
paper—a marriage certificate. As for the heroine who takes to 
writing as a career, she renounces that at the altar: a bluestocking 
she must not be. Least of all should she be a reformer. The lady 
novelists showed their conservatism in nothing so much as their 
universal detestation of reform movements. Charitable Christian 
deeds performed by individuals were acceptable, but reform move- 
ments were “radical.” This attitude extended even to the subject 
of slavery, which forms a staple of conversation in many novels. It 
is argued, of course, that to hold a human being in the condition 
of a chattel is wrong, but nowhere is there much said for the militant 
abolitionist. Moreover, the Southern cause is well represented 
(especially since two of the principal domestic novelists, Marion 
Harland and Jane Wilson, were Southerners) and it is often argued 
that the position of a (contented) slave is considerably better than 
that of “the miserable, half-starved seamstresses of Boston and New 
York, who toil from dawn till dark, with aching head and throbbing 
breast.” In this debate, however, the novelist generally remains 
neutral. Other political and economic problems are but lightly 
touched. There are vague allusions to the beneficence of “Repub- 
lican institutions” and the dignity of labor, but there is no systematic 
arraignment of the socioeconomic order even for those evils which 
closely impinged upon domestic life—child labor, defective factory 
conditions, and miscellaneous exploitation of the poor classes—much 
less the growing political corruption that was to flower rankly in the 
Gilded Age. The domestic novelists handled no inflammable social 
doctrine, for it was no part of their purpose to create industrial unrest 
or to foment class hatred. 

In most respects, then, the domestic novelists were conservative 
socially. The pioneer spirit was not in them, and they were not con- 
cerned with “progress.” Enough to be safe in the moment. Yet in 
one respect they exhibited, perhaps unconsciously, a tendency which 
has been ratified by later thinkers. This was shown in their funda- 
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mental conception of the regeneration of a person given to evil 
courses. Instead of trying to stamp out evil violently as a sign of 
innate depravity, lodged in man ever since old Adam’s first slip, 
they sought to lead the child to grace by kindly encouragement. The 
motive power was more often love or hope than fear. Satan’s agency 
in sin was left out of consideration and causes were sought for nearer 
at hand, specifically in heredity and environment. Vicious surround- 
ings accounted for undesirable traits which could be removed, but 
only gradually, by transplantation to a more favorable environment: 
“The plant that for years has been growing distorted, and dwelling 
in a barren spot, deprived of light and nourishment, withering in 
its leaves and blighted in its fruit, cannot at once recover from so 
cruel a blast. Transplanted to another soil, it must be directed in 
the right course, nourished with care and warmed with Heaven’s 
light, ere it can recover from the shock occasioned by its early neg- 
lect, and find strength to expand its flowers and ripen its fruit.” 
There was a perceptible swing from a theological to a scientific con- 
ception of the proper control of mental and moral states, for “ ‘there 
is mental as well as bodily sickness and a true physician should min- 
ister to both.’?” In general the novels of this school show a tendency 
to rely on admonition rather than punishment as a means of discipline. 
There is less talk of the devil and more of angels, less forcing and 
more leading. To be sure such positive, optimistic doctrine was not 
wholly new in the 1850’s, but it was of some significance in a social 
order only recently emerged from the depressing atmosphere of 
Calvinistic thought. 

There can be no question of the tremendous vogue of the domestic 
sentimentalists or of their acceptable moral teaching. What can be 
said of the intrinsic merit of the books themselves? Very little. 
Obviously they are in no cases the product of first-rate writers. Yet 
some abilities must be looked for in novelists who were able to com- 
mand the attention not only of the average intelligent reader but 
of the critics as well. If they had addressed themselves only to a 
semi-illiterate public, their sales would not have disturbed Haw- 
thorne by the thought of potential readers lost; if their books had 
been totally devoid of literary merit, Howells would not have both- 
ered to attack them. Evidently they were read by persons who 
were unaware of stooping to an unworthy variety of entertainment. 
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Why? The simplest answer (beyond the religious content of the 
books) is that most of the domestic novelists exhibited a fairly good 
prose style: their books looked like literature. It was perhaps as 
easy for the untutored layman to confuse their work with genuine 
literature as to mistake the popular illustrations of Currier and Ives 
for great art. Almost every writer in the group wrote with great 
facility—perhaps a fatal facility—and some of them, notably Mrs. 
Wilson, had a gift for phrasing that would have done credit to more 
important books. If an odious comparison may be admitted, it is 
likely that in sheer literary gifts Mrs. Wilson excelled her present- 
day successors, Faith Baldwin and Kathleen Norris. 

For the rest, the plot is based on a framework of trite devices, 
such as mistaken identity and the long-lost relative, and set into 
motion by coincidence. The fuel is sentiment or emotion, which is 
used in such a rich mixture that overheating results. No great speed 
is attained, but there are many melodramatic crises. The characters 
are generally lacking in individuality except for an occasional minor 
person. There is much whimsy but little humor. The description 
of natural scenery is slight in amount, and the sense of place is almost 
negligible: in this respect the domestic novelists displayed little ad- 
vance over the novelists of fifty years before. The principal struc- 
tural defect is the almost universal practice of chopping the action 
up into short scenes of approximately equal length—a method which, 
though perhaps dictated in part by the exigencies of serial publica- 
tion, is generally fatal to proportion. The story sprawls through 
several years—perhaps an average of six or seven. A chronological 
order is observed throughout to a point about two-thirds or four-fifths 
of the way through the book, when the author finally vouchsafes the 
explanation of whatever mysteries in the plot have been arbitrarily 
withheld. This explanation, which generally consists of the life story 
of one of the characters, is so long as to throw the whole book still 
more askew structurally. How much better results might be obtained 
by the condensation or complete omission of certain scenes and the 
selection of others for expansion, together with the judicious use of 
flashbacks, remained for Howells and James to demonstrate. 

The domestic novel was a popular commodity in which originality 
was no great virtue. Even in its period it seemed somewhat old- 
fashioned. As time went on, the effects of excessive inbreeding 
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finally foreshadowed its temporary extinction. Yet the species was 
amazingly tenacious, and its life span extended through the seventies 
and even beyond. Meantime there had appeared in the late 1860’s 
the first publications of three men—Mark Twain, Howells, and 
James—destined in different ways to give American fiction more 
vitality and greater merit. Yet none of these men immediately pre- 
empted the field, and one of them, James, can scarcely be said to 
have had a popular vogue at all. Their immediate influence, like 
that of Whitman, was not widespread. The gravest threats to the 
domestic novel in the seventies and eighties were local-color fiction 
(often taking the form of the short story), the international or cos- 
mopolitan novel (especially, in the popular field, the work of Francis 
Marion Crawford), and the historical romance, which was revived in 
the 1880’s and 1890’s. The development of the railroad contributed 
to the physical expansion of the country which brought the local- 
colorists into prominence; and the great increase in European travel 
in part prepared for the rise of “international” fiction. When “swag- 
gering Americans were thronging Europe in great crowds,” the 
novelist whose characters were followed to no point more remote 
than Saratoga began to seem a little provincial. As for the historical 
romance, its occasional recurrence is inevitable. At all events new 
costumes, gorgeous settings, and more “personalized” characters gave 
the historical romance a new vogue in the eighties. A little later, 
the panic of 1893 doubtless made romance even more welcome as a 
resource against incessant discussion of wages, strikes, monopolies, and 
economic depression. At all events the nineteenth-century domestic 
novel was by that time pretty well choked out by heavy competition 
except for the sporadic reappearances already noted. 


THE SOCIAL SCHOOL OF AMERICAN 
CRITICISM* 


RANDALL STEWART 


HE SOCIAL APPROACH in American literary criticism has 

become increasingly popular in recent years. Vernon Par- 
rington’s Main Currents in American Thought, published in three 
volumes between 1927 and 1930, was the first comprehensive work 
to employ social and economic criteria in the interpretation of Ameri- 
can literature. A Jeffersonian liberal with strong socialist leanings, 
Parrington may be said to have introduced to the generality of stu- 
dents this kind of literary study. More doctrinaire works by critics 
whose position is considerably further to the left than Parrington’s 
have greatly reinforced the social approach, the chief of these being 
Granville Hicks’s The Great Tradition, published in 1933 and with 
added material in 1935, and Bernard Smith’s Forces in American 
Criticism, published in 1939. Although Parrington, Hicks, and 
Smith hold by no means identical views, they are agreed in the 
exclusive employment of social criteria in estimating the value of a 
literary work. There is a widespread and constantly growing accept- 
ance of this approach at the present time. 

The social critics have explored new areas in literary history and 
criticism. They have placed literature in its milieu, and have shown 
the relation of literature to developing political and economic forces. 
But despite this valuable contribution, the school, in my judgment, is 
open to serious objections. To draw attention to some of these is the 
purpose of this paper. 


II 


My first objection is the neglect of aesthetic values. This neglect 
is best seen, perhaps, in the treatment of Poe, Hawthorne, and James, 
the three among our older writers whose works best exemplify such 
values. Parrington’s indifferent, brief dismissal of Poe is well known: 
“The problem of Poe, fascinating as it is, lies quite outside the main 
current of American thought, and it may be left with the psychol- 
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ogist and the belletrist with whom it belongs.” Hicks does not men- 
tion Poe at all in his introductory survey of the post-Civil War 
“heritage.” Smith devotes a fair amount of space to Poe, only to 
reject him contemptuously because he held “the Virginia view of 
life,” that is, the aristocratic view. 

Parrington’s treatment of Hawthorne is deprecatory: “He was 
the extreme and finest expression of the refined alienation from 
reality that in the end palsied the creative mind of New England.” 
Hicks is equally disparaging: “When Hawthorne was a represent- 
ative American, he was not an artist; when he was an artist, he was 
not a representative American.” And the social critics evince even 
less admiration for James. Parrington dismisses him with Philistine 
bluntness: “In his subtle psychological inquiries, he remained shut 
up within his own skull-pan.” Hicks treats James with more respect. 
Unlike Parrington, he is aware of James’s general importance; but 
he is compelled to give him a low rating, chiefly, one feels, because 
“we seldom are shown by what [financial] means James’s characters 
are supported.” Smith, in an extended treatment, rings the changes 
upon “aristocrat,” “tory,” and “snob.” 

Such are the attitudes of the social critics toward the three indis- 
putable artists of our literature! Indeed, from the social point of 
view, a serious concern with literary form is reprehensible because 
it is the mark of an aristocratic trifler. This is not the place to 
attempt a vindication of the artist and his art. Quite effectively, 
time has accomplished and will continue to accomplish just that, 
while social philosophies rise and fall. It is arguable that the works 
of Poe, Hawthorne, and James will outlast all other works of their 
century in America (however forward-looking those other works may 
have been) because of their superior artistry. And in any case, a 
critical system so completely indifferent to aesthetic values must be 
regarded as less than satisfactory. 


Ill 


The social critics not only neglect aesthetic values; they reject all 
conservative literature. It is their assumption that, in the socialist 
state of the future, only those literary works of the past which were 
harbingers of socialism will survive: those only will constitute the 
“usable past.” Accordingly, the social critics consistently regard with 
disapproval those writers whose sympathies are with traditional val- 
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ues. Among the many available examples, a few will suffice to 
illustrate this bias. 

Parrington’s treatment of Timothy Dwight does that great Cal- 
vinist and Federalist less than justice: “. . . a steadfast friend of 
truth in whatever garb it might appear . . . he assuredly was not.” 
To Smith, Dwight is “laughable,” or, in another connection, “literally 
painful.” Now Dwight was not a great writer, but his Greenfield 
Hill and Travels in New England are pleasant and instructive works. 
He believed in Original Sin; he distrusted the excesses of the French 
Revolution: attitudes neither laughable nor painful to readers with 
historical perspective. 

If Dwight was sympathetic with the traditions of Connecticut, 
Ellen Glasgow has been sympathetic with, though also critical of, 
the traditions of Virginia, and, for Hicks, her work is vitiated by 
the sympathy. “She becomes one more apologist,” he says, “for a 
way of life that is rapidly vanishing.” At bottom, he cannot forgive 
her preference for “the well-bred person.” By a similar token, 
Hicks condemns T. S. Eliot’s return to tradition in words which 
betray animus and an incomplete view of the matter: “We need not 
ask how so melodramatic a skeptic can accept the dogmas of Anglican- 
ism, or what so intelligent an observer can expect from the King of 
England, or why so resolute an experimenter should affirm his 
allegiance to the laws of ancient art. The need for security was too 
strong to pay any attention to common sense or logic.” To the 
social critics, any conservative position in any time or place—whether 
it be New England Congregationalism or the well-bred school of 
Virginia manners or Anglo-Catholicism and metaphysical poetry—is 
intrinsically bad. 

Again, it is not within the scope of this paper to attempt a vindi- 
cation of conservatism. But it is arguable that in the development 
of human society the conservative and progressive principles are of 
equal importance, that indeed without the conservation of traditional 
values no development at all, properly speaking, is possible. 


IV 


The social critics limit the scope of literature, not only by exclud- 
ing all conservatism, but also (and this is particularly true of Hicks, 
though the tendency is present in the others) by restricting the writer 
to the treatment of contemporary political, economic, and social 
problems. 
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Mark Twain’s greatest fault, according to Hicks, is that he wrote 
only once concerning the public questions of his own time: “Except 
The Gilded Age, not one of his major fictions concerns itself with 
the movements and events of American life in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century.” Huckleberry Finn is unsatisfactory because it 
is a nostalgic re-creation of the author’s boyhood (though, oddly 
enough, the only specific fault Hicks finds in the book—“the tedious 
and labored account of the rescue of Jim”—should be attributed not 
to the choice of subject but to its handling). Similarly, Mrs. Whar- 
ton, baffled by the New York of 1920, turned with nostalgia to the 
New York of 1870 in The Age of Innocence. It was a fatal retreat 
which Hicks finds repeated many times in the history of American 
literature. 

The social critics are vaguely aware that in restricting the writer’s 
scope to contemporary social phenomena they are faced with the prob- 
lem of appraising admittedly great writers whose works transcend 
the limitations of milieu. What of Emily Dickinson, who wrote of 
eternity more than of time? Hicks is uneasy in his treatment of this 
unsocial poet. ‘The discovery of her work is, for any sensitive 
reader,” he admits, “an exciting event.” But her life, he adds, warily 
shifting his ground, touches the lives of her readers “at very few 
points”; and, at any rate, she was unable to “come to terms with her 
own age.” What of Shakespeare? Bernard Smith concedes, though 
the concession would seem to damage the central thesis, that there 
are “values in Shakespeare that are permanent for all classes.” 

Let us grant that the writer should deal with reality. But reality 
is not confined to the public issues of the day. There is, after all, 
the reality of the private life. 


V 


My final objection to the social critics is that they set up a 
philosophy of materialistic determinism. 

One recalls, for example, the frequency with which the phrase 
“economic determinism” recurs in the Main Currents. The economic 
interpretation has doubtless been an important contribution to the 
study of history. But there are still those who believe that all his- 
tory cannot be brought within economic confines, that life does not 
exactly equal economics, that, for example, religious as well as eco- 
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nomic motives played a part in the first settlements of New England. 

Marxian critics like Hicks and Smith go farther than Parrington, 
who remained something of an idealist, and frankly advocate a philos- 
ophy of scientific materialism. Religion is taboo. “Religion,” de- 
clares Smith, “flourishes in a hierarchical society”; “the materialists 
are partisans of democracy.” ‘The Marxian is convinced that religion 
is hostile to democracy; I am not. The New Testament has always 
seemed to me a gospel of the common man. But it is an individual 
gospel, and to the social critics the individual is also taboo. The 
words individual, individualistic, individualism, are terms of reproach 
in the social lexicon. In approved social fiction—in Dos Passos’s 
U. S. A., for example, which Hicks regards as a model—the indi- 
vidual character is reduced to a social specimen and a product of 
natural forces. 

The social approach has its uses if intelligently employed; but 
when applied exclusively and in doctrinaire fashion, it becomes nar- 
row and impoverishing. I am unwilling to accept the disparagement 
of literary art as such, the rejection of conservative values in liter- 
ature, the restriction of literature to social phenomena, and the estab- 
lishment of scientific materialism as an “over-all” philosophy. I am 
unwilling, moreover, to believe that the health and prosperity of 
democracy are contingent upon this body of doctrine, for such a be- 
lief excludes from a democratic society art and religion, traditions 
and manners, and a proper respect for the individual life. 


THE FATHER OF MODERN GYNECOLOGY* 


JOHN M. GIBSON 


HILDBIRTH is still a hazardous thing. Fifteen thousand 

American women succumb to its infections and fevers every year. 
Many other thousands become invalids and semi-invalids for years, 
if not for life. Other diseases, in addition to those resulting from 
childbearing, which women suffer solely because they are women, 
still destroy health ruthlessly and put a heavy strain upon happy 
family relationships. But the tragedy these conditions cause is in- 
comparably less than it formerly was. For much of the difference 
between a century ago and now a none too grateful humanity is 
indebted to a transplanted country doctor and three long-suffering 
Negro slaves. 

Early in the summer of 1845 Dr. James Marion Sims, who had 
recently moved to Montgomery, Alabama, from the near-by town of 
Mt. Meigs, was called in to examine a seventeen-year-old colored 
girl named Anarcha. Although he had never before seen a case of 
this kind in all his ten years of practice, he recognized it at once for 
what it was—vesicovaginal fistula, a condition resulting from pro- 
longed labor and difficult childbirth. His medical college training 
also told him that poor Anarcha’s chances of ever being any better 
were slim indeed, for failure after failure had driven physicians and 
surgeons alike to the doleful conclusion that there was almost noth- 
ing they could do for a case like that. Dr. Sims was frank with 
Anarcha’s master. “She will not die,” he told him, “but she will 
never get well. All you can do is to take care of her as long as she 
lives.” He thought that was the end of the matter and was glad. 
For this was not the kind of case he liked, and he wished to get it 
off his hands as quickly as possible so as to be free to devote himself 
to the kind of work he did like—the operations which had brought 
excellent results to his patients and considerable local fame to him. 
As he sent Anarcha away, he fervently hoped it would be at least 
another ten years before he would see another case like hers. 

That, however, was not to be. Just a few weeks later he diag- 
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nosed another case, and Betsey, his second vesicovaginal fistula 
patient, was sent home, like his first, with the discouraging assurance 
that neither he nor anyone else knew how to do anything to help 
her. Nor was that the end, for within the next few weeks still an- 
other patient, a Negro slave named Lucy, was found to be a victim 
of the very same condition. After giving her a thorough examination 
he expressed the same pessimistic opinion regarding her chance of 
recovery that the other two had heard. Then he told her he was 
going to send her home the next afternoon. 

But Lucy did not go home the next afternoon or for many weeks 
or months afterward. The cause of her not going home as planned 
marked one of the significant turning points in the onward march of 
medical science. 

As it happened, a woman of the community taking a morning 
canter on her pony was thrown to the ground and painfully injured 
when the animal became frightened and reared almost at the very 
time Lucy was hearing her bad news. Upon being called to her 
bedside, Dr. Sims diagnosed her suffering as being due to a dislocated 
uterus, which always causes acute pain. Using the technique which 
he and other doctors had been taught in medical schools to use to 
restore a uterus to its normal position, he found it ineffective. To 
his amazement, however, the woman’s pain stopped suddenly, and 
another examination showed that the dislocated uterus was back in 
place. This remarkable recovery, he found, was due to the peculiar 
position in which the patient had inadvertently been placed when he 
prepared her for examination, bringing strong pressure against the 
uterus and forcing it back into normal position. Thus the Sims posi- 
tion, now a part of the education of every gynecologist and most 
physicians, had effected its first cure. 

Instantly he thought of Lucy and, more vaguely, of Anarcha and 
Betsey. For, if that unusual position, which had been revealed to 
him by the veriest chance, could do that for this woman, why couldn’t 
he apply it with equal success to the uncovering of the hidden secrets 
of vesicovaginal fistula? More specifically, why not use it to do what 
no doctor, so far as he knew, had ever done—actually see such a 
fistula with his own eyes, instead of having to be content with what 
he could learn about it from probing? He became so excited over 
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these possibilities that he forgot all about the other twenty patients 
on his calling list and drove home as quickly as he could. 

Again placing Lucy upon the operating table, this time in the posi- 
tion later made famous, he was delighted to find that the resulting 
onrush of air enabled him to see the fistula and measure it “as accu- 
rately,” he wrote later, “as if it had been cut out of a piece of plain 
paper.” 

Having thus been privileged to see the first vesicovaginal fistula 
ever to be studied by the human eye, Dr. Sims was seized with 
another great ambition: to use his newly gained knowledge to cure 
Lucy and the uncounted thousands of other women afflicted as she 
was. To his flushed, excited brain it seemed an easy next step to 
pare the edges of the fistula and keep them together until healing 
could take place. By that afternoon nothing was farther from his 
thoughts than to send Lucy home. Instead, he sent for Anarcha and 
Betsey and began scouring the neighborhood for other vesicovaginal 
fistula victims. He promised to keep them entirely at his own ex- 
pense and do nothing that would endanger their lives. 

Lucy’s fistula was worse than any of the others. So she was chosen 
for the first operation, going through it “with great heroism and 
bravery.” After about an hour of this stoically endured agony, en- 
tirely unrelieved by modern anesthesia, the edges of the fistula were 
brought together and sewed. He waited for healing to take place. 
Then he again placed her on the operating table for examination. 
That enormous fistula had entirely disappeared except for two small 
openings that had not yet closed. Then he operated upon Betsey 
and, when he examined her a week later, found that her fistula also 
had closed except for two small openings along the line of union. 
Finally, he operated upon Anarcha but, before doing so, worked out 
some modifications of his suture apparatus, which he considered re- 
sponsible for those small openings. Until he was able to close them, 
he realized, his patients would not get well, for it is the presence or 
absence of a fistula, and not its size, that determines the success of 
an operation of this kind. But he was not particularly worried. He 
was confident that his improved suture would bring complete healing. 

So, after the usual wait for that healing to take place, he hope- 
fully returned Anarcha to the operating table. To his great dis- 
appointment, he found that his new suture apparatus, on which he 
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had built such great hopes, had not made any difference at all. While 
Anarcha’s fistula, like the others, was much smaller, it was still there, 
a mocking sign of failure. In quick succession he operated upon 
three other patients, all Negroes, and the cruelly disappointing results 
continued. A year passed. Two. Three. Four. Driven on by 
his unshakable conviction that, somehow, sometime, he would attain 
complete success, he defiantly refused to give up, studying here, 
experimenting there, and following a new lead yonder. Meanwhile 
he was feeling the heavy financial strain of keeping several invalid 
Negroes at his own expense. His friends and associates marveled at 
his determination to see this thing through and his supreme confidence 
in eventual success. 

One night, while he lay awake, as he often did, pondering his 
great problem and trying to find a way to solve it, the dark pathway 
along which he had been stumbling appeared to brighten sharply. 
Out of that inky night came an inspiration. A new technique, revo- 
lutionary but quite simple, occurred to him. It consisted of running 
a perforated shot on the suture with which the sides of the fistula 
were sewed together and compressing it with a pair of forceps. In 
that way, he was sure, the knot would be held securely and the sides 
of the fistula kept firmly joined. That accomplished, those trouble- 
some openings along the line of union, which had thus far robbed 
him of success, would not occur. He became so excited that sleep was 
out of the question for either himself or Mrs. Sims. He just had to 
wake her up and tell her about it. 

His high hopes fell to earth, however, when the long-suffering 
Lucy submitted to still another operation, followed in due time by 
still another examination. Those small openings were still there. 
Perhaps, he decided, he was not using the proper material in sewing 
the edges of the fistula together. Why not substitute fine threads of 
pure silver for the silk he had been using? Thereupon Anarcha was 
placed upon the table for her thirteenth operation. Again the edges 
of the fistula were carefully trimmed to facilitate healing. Again 
they were brought together, this time by the use of the fine new silver 
threads he had purchased from a neighborhood jeweler. Again the 
perforated shot technique was brought into play. Again the pa- 
tient slavewoman was returned to her bed. And again Dr. Sims 
began the week-long agony of waiting. Strangely enough, consider- 
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ing what an important week that was in his life, he could not remem- 
ber afterward, when he wrote his autobiography, whether it was in 
May or June. The year—there was no doubt about that—was 1849. 

When those seven tortured days came to an end at last, Anarcha 
made still another trip to the examining room. And then the de- 
lighted Dr. Sims found that the hoped-for miracle had been achieved. 
Those small openings had entirely disappeared in “a very perfect 
union” of the fistula. Here at last was a complete answer to his 
many critics, both doctors and laymen, who had been saying harsh 
things about him and accusing him of wasting his time and money on 
a harebrained scheme that could not possibly succeed. 

Using his miracle-working silver-thread technique, he operated 
one more time upon Lucy and Betsey. The miracle worked again, 
and both were completely cured. With this double success backing up 
his earlier achievement, there came to him the realization that he had 
made “one of the most important discoveries for the relief of suffer- 
ing humanity.” Others quickly recognized it as a great forward step 
in the science of medicine, and this transplanted country doctor be- 
came in a short time a world figure. 

But his days of struggle and discouragement were by no means 
over. Moving to New York to enlarge his field of usefulness, he 
encountered a mountain of difficulties when he launched a campaign 
to establish a properly equipped hospital for the exclusive treatment 
of diseases peculiar to women, a medical and surgical field then 
tragically neglected. But he kept up the struggle in the face of hos- 
tility from his fellow physicians and indifference among the general 
public; and in May, 1855, he saw the opening of the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, which still stands, although not on its original site, as a monu- 
ment to his service to womankind. 

Going to Europe in 1861, he enjoyed a success, it is said, without 
parallel in all medical history. He performed the first vesicovaginal 
fistula operations ever performed in Ireland and perhaps the first per- 
formed in France. At the earnest invitation of King Leopold he oper- 
ated several times in Brussels, and famous physicians and surgeons in 
_ all parts of Europe sent difficult cases to him. While enjoying com- 
parative leisure as personal physician to the Duchess of Hamilton 
he wrote Uterine Surgery, which, published simultaneously in Eng- 
lish, French, and German, completely revolutionized the science of 
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gynecology, causing the establishment of a department devoted to 
this subject in practically every reputable medical school in the world. 
He was engaged by Napoleon III to treat the volatile Empress 
Eugénie in 1863, and his royal patient was so pleased that he was 
made a commander of the French Legion of Honor. Organizing the 
Anglo-American Ambulance Corps soon after the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War, he served through that conflict as its surgeon- 
in-chief. 

Belgium made him a member of her own Legion of Honor and 
a Knight of the Order of Leopold. Spain made him a Knight of 
the Order of Isabella. From Germany he won the Iron Cross and 
from Italy two medals of honor. Both the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the American Gynecological Society elected him presi- 
dent. The honors that came to him in a veritable flood did not 
end with his death in New York in 1883. This country doctor who, 
ironically enough, moved to Alabama only because he had completely 
failed in the practice of his profession in the South Carolina town of 
his birth, shares with John C. Calhoun the distinction of representing 
his native state in Statuary Hall. His tall, Lincolnesque figure stands 
in marble and bronze in New York’s Bryant Park, on the capitol 
grounds in Columbia, South Carolina, and in the city where Dr. Sims 
toiled so long and against bitter discouragement to bring health to 
Anarcha, Betsey, and Lucy, just a few feet from the spot where 
Jefferson Davis took the oath of office as President of the Confederacy. 

It would not be strictly correct to say that Dr. Sims was the first 
person to cure a case of vesicovaginal fistula. From time to time 
prior to his successful operations an occasional cure would be reported 
by Dr. John Paul Mettauer of Virginia, Dr. George Hayward of 
Boston, and others. These cures, however, were so very rare and 
were so vastly outnumbered by the failures that the men of medicine 
had little in the way of hope to offer the women who went to them 
for relief from this condition. Dr. Johann Friederich Diffenbach 
voiced the pessimism of the entire medical profession of the pre-Sims 
era, as well as his own, when he observed gloomily: “I have filled 
entire wards with these wretched women gathered from all countries; 
I have exhausted every measure, and I have been able to cure but 
few of them.” 

Operations for vesicovaginal fistula are now performed routinely 
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in all large hospitals, and success is the rule rather than the exception. 
The surgical treatment of the diseases of women has become a major 
branch of medicine, and innumerable specialists are devoting their 
skill and industry to the saving of even more women’s lives. While 
the science with which his name is associated would undoubtedly have 
taken long strides without him, his medical descendants are not 
guilty of an excess of praise when they call him “the father of mod- 
ern gynecology.” 


THE GREEKS IN THE UNITED STATES* 
THEODORE SALOUTOS 


UR PASSING interest in modern Greece has elicited slight 

concern for those Greeks who live among us. Unhappily for 
these representatives of a lesser-known immigrant group, they came 
in numbers when economic opportunities had dwindled and Anglo- 
Saxon megalomania had reached a new high, the turn of the present 
century. The Greeks, despite their peasant backgrounds and unlike 
the older immigrant groups, took to the city and not to the land; 
and judging from their success as small businessmen, their choice was 
not unwise. The process of adjustment proved just as painful as 
had that of the older groups, if not more so. Handicapped by their 
fresh arrival and by an Oriental rather than Occidental outlook, de- 
void of a Greek-American intelligentsia capable of giving them sympa- 
thetic representation, as had been the case with the older groups, 
dazed by the complexities of an industrial society, discriminated 
against, and harassed by an incessant factionalism and an attachment 
to Old-World loyalties, these people were destined to be forgotten 
if not to be stigmatized as undesirables. 

Greeks perhaps migrated to America as early as the American 
Revolutionary era, but the earliest figures bearing any semblance of 
authority are those of the United States Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion beginning with the year 1824. Probably more entered the coun- 
try than records show, the disparity in figures perhaps being due to 
illegal entries and the difficulties attending the tabulation of the 
country of origin, especially among nationals coming from Central 
European and Balkan countries where boundary changes were fre- 
quent. The smallness of Greek immigration may be attested to by 
the fact that the number arriving reached 100 for the first time in 
1882 and 1,000 in 1891. The peak year was 1907, when 42,000 
entered. Today there are approximately 500,000 Greeks in the 
United States, chiefly in urban areas. 

The Greeks came in sizable numbers first from the Kingdom of 
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Greece, or “Greece proper,” and then from the “so-called enslaved” 
or “unredeemed” parts of Greece, chiefly Asia Minor. The most 
important single motive in the migration from “Greece proper” was 
to escape from poverty. The tragic and indescribable conditions 
brought on by centuries of Moslem servitude, the complex problems 
of rehabilitation—constitutional, economic, political, and social—fol- 
lowing the Greek War of Independence, absentee land-ownership, 
primitive agricultural methods, crop failures, and generally bad liv- 
ing conditions, precipitated a double-edged population movement: one 
from the rural areas to the town, and the other from Greece proper 
to England, Russia, Rumania, Egypt, and finally the United States. 
When the opportunities to be had in the United States became known, 
the emigrant traffic to other countries literally came to a standstill. 

In the second influx of migration, originating in “unredeemed 
Greece,” political and religious grievances were significant forces. 
The grievances of those living in the Ottoman Empire were aggra- 
vated by the Young Turk Revolution of 1908, which, holding out 
the promise of equality to the Greeks, turned out to be nothing more 
than “a camouflage . . . to Turkify the non-Turkish elements by 
assimilating . . . or eliminating them. .. .” One authority states 
that the Greeks coming to the United States in the period from 1900 
to 1913 from regions other than “Greece proper” totaled 63,000, 
a very sizable number coming from Turkish-dominated regions. 
Undetermined numbers said to have come from the commercial parts 
of Asia Minor were believed to have been “better equipped socially 
and intellectually than [were] the bulk of the immigrants coming 
from the kingdom of Greece and are today occupying high positions 
in the business [world ].” 

The Greek migration in general was systematic, conducted on an 
individual basis. The immigrants usually headed for some city or 
town wherein awaited relatives or friends who had advanced passage 
money, promised jobs, or offered to care for them until they were 
settled. Chiefly of peasant stock, ever mindful of their past hard- 
ships in eking out an existence from the soil, and lacking in capital, 
they first sought employment as factory hands, manual laborers, 
waiters, bootblacks, or in other jobs requiring few skills. The sav- 
ing Greeks, or those fortunate enough to be financed by friends or 
relatives, modestly entered into such enterprises as florist shops, 
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candy stores, fruit stores, shoe-shining parlors, restaurants, or other 
mercantile pursuits which their limited resources would afford. As 
early as 1914 the unsympathetic E. A. Ross wrote: “. .. the saving 
and commercial-minded Greek climbs. From curb to stand, from 
stand to store, from little store to big store, to the chain of stores, 
and to branch stores in other cities—such are the stages in his upward 
path.” 

The Greeks did not receive a ceremonious welcome. Perhaps 
typical was that of the first student of Greek immigration, Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. His Greek Immigration in the United States, a 
doctoral dissertation, from which subsequent writers on immigration 
have drawn without too much discrimination, painted the Greeks as a 
horde of ignorant, illiterate, and immoral people who were expected 
to become undesirable citizens, if not public enemies, 

Granted that Fairchild’s work was a dissertation, the fact remains 
that his text suffers from elementary defects. Writing as a disciple 
of the myth of Teutonic supremacy, the author failed to explain the 
effects of centuries of foreign oppression on the modern Greeks; 
much of his study was based on personal observation from which he 
drew sweeping generalizations, despite his preliminary remarks to 
the contrary; his attempt to describe the vices and virtues of the 
people in terms of race need not be confuted in a society which is 
resisting one of the ugliest features of present-day totalitarianism; 
he failed to touch upon the migration from “enslaved” Greece; and, 
finally, his work suffers from a lack of perspective, having been pub- 
lished in 1911, before a considerable number of the immigrants had 
had the opportunity to discard their Old World attire. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory part of his study is that dealing with the economic 
causes of the migration. 

Somewhat curious was the attitude of many Americans who ex- 
pected to find among the incoming Greeks the modern counterparts 
of the “Apollos” and “Platos” of ancient days. These immigrants 
had never listed wisdom and beauty as their virtues; all they sought 
was an escape from poverty. Had they all been “Apollos” and 
“Platos” they would have been entitled to rub shoulders with a 
nation of Washingtons, Lincolns, and Ralph Waldo Emersons, some- 
thing which they hardly anticipated. 

The early years of these newcomers were made uncomfortable 
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by the older immigrant groups, who resented their coming and who 
visited upon them the same recriminations from which their own 
ancestors had suffered. Some recall instances when they could not 
walk down the street without being pounced upon, “tomatoed,” or 
otherwise assaulted by “unbridled” youngsters and subjected to the 
profanity of their parents. 

Added to this nativist reaction was the fact that the great major- 
ity of the arrivals were either boys or older males devoid of normal 
family relationships, which made their adjustment more difficult. 
Families and imminent brides remained behind, while aspiring males 
labored to amass a surplus that would enable them to aid their 
families back home, to send for them, or to return to Greece to lead 
an easier life. Many acquired a surplus and even fortunes, but more 
did not; many who had failed to find the pot of gold decided 
nevertheless to remain here. 

Family life was not enjoyed by many of the first generation, 
owing to the absence of Greek women, national prejudice, and custom. 
A more equitable balance between incoming males and females was 
not reached until the early twenties; even then the number of incom- 
ing women was not sufficient to meet the matrimonial demands of the 
eligible men who had been comfortably established in business. The 
failure of supply to keep up with the demand was not, however, the 
sole delaying factor. Greek custom, sometimes respected more in 
the breach than in the observance, required that males not marry until 
sisters had acquired husbands. A condition precedent to the mar- 
riage of a sister was the dowry, which loyal brothers were duty bound 
to help provide. 

Perhaps the greatest delaying factor was nationality. Many, if 
not the majority, preferred Greek wives, or at least women under- 
standing or appreciative of Greek standards. Hence those bound 
by tradition journeyed to Greece, to their native villages or towns, 
to bring back brides; others acquired “picture brides”; while still 
others, though advanced in years, acquired wives from a growing 
surplus of second generation girls. This latter situation was unfor- 
tunate to say the least, the age disparities being nothing in contrast 
with the problems they created or threatened to create. 

An ignored but important phase of Greek immigration was the 
process of acclimatization and adjustment to the American scene. To 
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understand this requires an appreciation of the fact that the typical 
Greek was both a highly individualistic and a nationalistic person, the 
possessor of two seemingly irreconcilable qualities. His individualism 
characterized all his endeavors and was conditioned in part by the 
topography of the mother country. Greece’s “small valleys and 
plains” are shut off by mountains, and hence the communication 
facilities are poor; this partly explains why the organization of Greeks 
both here and abroad has been a painful, thankless, and hopeless task. 
There is a saying in Greece that in the navy every Greek sailor is an 
admiral, in the army every soldier a general; another way of put- 
ting it is that wherever there are four Greeks there are likely to be 
five generals. In the United States one observer noted that whenever 
ten or twelve Greeks settled in a community, the practice was to 
organize a society, the chief qualification for membership being that 
one be from the locality in Greece from whence the organizers came. 

Equally significant was the nationalism of the Greek, a part and 
parcel of “the Great Idea,” the most exaggerated form of Greek 
nationalism yet concocted, which was to the Greeks what the Drang 
nach Osten movement was to the Germans, except that there was 
more historical justification for the former. The Greeks, moved by 
the imperial spirit of the pre-World War I era, had emerged twice 
victorious from the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, with a minimum of 
losses and with a territory and population almost twice the former 
size of Greece. This appeared to be a great stride toward a revival 
of the glories of ancient Hellas and the Byzantine Empire, the build- 
ing of “a new Greek Empire seated at Constantinople. . . .” 

This prospect fired the Greek imagination. It became customary 
for many, regardless of the country of their adoption, wealthy or 
humble, to contribute to the attainment of “the Great Idea” by devot- 
ing their time, wealth, and talents. Contributions were sent to Greece 
for the building of churches, schools, orphanages, libraries, for mak- 
ing public improvements, and for the expansion of the national army 
and fleet. A dramatic expression of devotion occurred in the United 
States during the Balkan Wars, when an estimated forty to sixty-five 
thousand Greeks, roughly one out of every five or six, returned to 
Greece temporarily to bear arms against the Turks and Bulgars. 

Political chaos came to Greece shortly after the outbreak of 
World War I. Pro-Allied and pro-German factions were formed, 
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bringing disunity to the Greeks in the United States as well as in 
Greece. The Allied faction was led by Eleutherios Venizelos, the 
German faction by King Constantine, who was married to the sister 
of Kaiser William II. Affected here were Greek communities, lan- 
guage schools, coffeehouse politics, and other Greek organizations; 
that which occurred in Greece was repeated here on a miniature scale. 

First to feel the effects of Greek aspirations, frustrations, and dis- 
sensions was the community organization, a unique Greek-American 
institution, perhaps as democratic as was to be found among any 
people. Whenever a given number of Greeks settled in a locality, 
it became the custom to set up an annually elected organization to 
govern the community affairs. Such organizations sponsored lan- 
guage schools, churches, and community programs, serving as excel- 
lent barometers of community sentiment. Participation in them was 
confined exclusively to men. These bodies projected themselves into 
religious (nondoctrinal) and nonreligious affairs, shaping and execut- 
ing policies to a degree unknown in the Catholic church. 

Differences between Venizelists and royalists came to a head 
early in many organizations. Many Greeks maligned each other 
foolishly and irrationally; Greek colonies were divided, the quarrels 
even entering business, social, and religious relationships. Even 
Greek Independence Day, March 25, a community affair partially 
observed in church with religious services and the customary rhetor- 
ical flourishes, was not spared. Vivid memories of one community 
are recalled, where individuals belonging to rival factions would 
burst forth during a lull in the ceremonies with cries of “Long live 
the King!” and “Down with Venizelos!” only to be countered with 
replies of “Long live Venizelos!” and “Down with the King!” 

Such divisions probably impaired the strength of the community, 
but the effects on the church proper were slight. Religiously, the 
Greeks are homogeneous; they are almost exclusively members of 
the Greek Orthodox church, the principal reasons for this religious 
solidarity being the role of the church during the War of Independ- 
ence in fostering and preserving the spirit of Greek nationality. The 
Greek, like the average American, is not a religious fanatic; yet, 
unlike the average American, he has been willing to go down “fight- 
ing with words” in defense of his national faith. 

The Greek church has survived its American experiences with 
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slight modification of its medieval forms, the church services being 
conducted in ancient and Byzantine Greek, which is understood by 
few. Adoption of modern Greek or English appears remote, for the 
language and “other usages” are sacred and cannot be easily changed. 
Changes, if any, are likely to be minor, such as the introduction of 
pews. Even these minor changes, judging from what has occurred 
in one typically Greek community, are apt to create more than pass- 
ing disturbances. Significantly, however, the attitude of the second 
generation in such instances has been one of amusement. 

Indications are that the church is worried about its future, and 
it is trying to forestall the much-feared results. Efforts have been 
made to win the support of the second generation by sponsoring 
Sunday-school programs and by training American-born youth for 
the priesthood. Efforts have also been made to introduce social pro- 
grams, but the lack of well-conceived plans, the strangeness of such 
devices, the lack of suitable facilities, and the indifference of those 
for whom such programs have been intended have hindered these 
attempts of the church to meet new conditions. The typical Greek 
priest has little understanding of the problems of American society 
and even less of the problems of the second generation. Lessons 
intended for the parishioners have generally revolved around the 
simple lives of the ancient church fathers. Youth has complained 
repeatedly of its inability to understand the services, but little has 
been done to bridge the linguistic gap, other than to exhort the young 
to remain faithful and to denounce from the pulpit those who have 
strayed away from the fold. 

Proud “of their succession to the name of old Greece,” early 
immigrants strove diligently to preserve the Greek language. Nation- 
alistic and illiterate parents pointed out that even the greatest adver- 
sities could not deny to them the fact that they were the inheritors 
of the Greek language; hence they urged or more often demanded 
that their children learn the language that “gave light to the world.” 
This injunction was echoed and re-echoed by the Greek press, the 
church, and the community in general. As a result, Greek language 
schools were established, financed by the payment of one or two 
dollars per month per family and by supplementary weekly collec- 
tions in the church. 

There were two types of schools. The less common were the 
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parochial, a few of which (e.g., that of Lowell, Massachusetts) ob- 
tained recognition from municipal authorities. Not many communi- 
ties, however, were prepared for such elaborate ventures in education; 
the task of finding instructors was pressing; and more pertinent, per- 
haps, was the question of how long-lived and genuine the interest in 
Greek would be. 

More typical were the language schools, established wherever a 
minimum number of Greeks congregated, with classes beginning 
late in the afternoon and lasting until early evening. In the larger 
communities classes were frequently held in the church proper, the 
church basement, or what we often referred to, sneeringly, as the 
“church auditorium.” The instructor was likely to be the priest, 
some freshly arrived immigrant who reputedly had been a teacher 
in the old country, or anyone else capable of satisfying a hopelessly 
divided community of his abilities. 

Striving to instil an appreciation for the Greek language and 
actually succeeding were two different things. Belatedly appreciative 
as some of us have come to be of the rudimentary knowledge of 
modern Greek with which we were thus equipped, the fact remains 
that these schools were destined to lead a stormy existence. The 
attempt to keep pupils of elementary and high-school age in school 
from four to six in the afternoon and even later exemplified de- 
termination, but often resulted in futility. Many, if not the majority, 
were compelled to attend school by the typically stern and patri- 
archical Greek parent, a situation which was not helped by the poorly 
prepared and underpaid teachers who were abused by both parent 
and pupil. 

The numerous disciplinary problems were not remedied by the 
disciplinary methods employed, which were crude and ineffective, 
creating more problems than they solved; if the disciplinary methods 
used were not Greek, they must have been Balkan. An instructor in 
the classroom was likely to be “armed” with “a stick”; if a woman, 
not far off was likely to be found the janitor, who in his spare mo- 
ments served as a sort of sergeant-at-arms. Supplementary dis- 
ciplinary assistance might be forthcoming from active school-board 
members who in their self-appointed roles sometimes acted after the 
fashion of grand inquisitors. The situation was not made easier 
when the instructors could not speak English well or spoke with an 
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accent, for the attempt to announce or explain anything in English 
was likely to be met with jeers and outbursts of laughter. 

Significant during the earlier years was the ineffective and short- 
lived attempt made by these schools to pay tribute to the Greek 
imperial dream. One community had as its slogan: “If you want 
Greeks give us Greek schools.” The earlier curriculum had all the 
earmarks of a school preparing youth for Greek society. Subjects 
offered included reading, writing, grammar, Greek geography, ancient 
and modern Greek history, the latter being taught in the most nation- 
alistic fashion conceivable, and religion. Greek national holidays and 
graduation day provided occasions for the recitation of patriotic pieces 
by pupils who frequently were clad in the fustanella and narrated 
heroic feats performed by Greek revolutionary heroes. Those gifted 
with strong vocal chords who succeeded in making the most stirring 
appeal glorifying everything Greek won the greatest applause from 
an attentive and open-mouthed audience. 

The language schools could have served as real cultural forces 
had they been tempered to meet the needs of a people in a new 
society instead of being designed to inflate an already overinflated 
national ego. But there were no educators, no leaders with states- 
manlike qualities to grasp the potentialities; the wonder is that these 
schools have survived even in their modified form. 

Wherever Greeks congregated in sufficient numbers, the coffee- 
house never failed to appear; it was to them and other Europeans 
what the beer hall was to the Germans. In the earlier years the 
coffeehouse might be furnished with “marble-topped” tables and 
“wire-twisted” chairs, its walls “decorated with the pictures of old 
country statesmen with whose policies the patrons [were] in agree- 
ment. In a community of Venizelists pictures of the late kings of 
Greece [were] not in view... .” Also decorating the walls were 
likely to be found battle scenes from the Balkan Wars, or pictures 
of some modern would-be Greek Hercules. Of late, the portrait of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has been a conspicuous addition. In the rear 
was the kitchen of the coffeehouse in which the proprietor brewed 
“the coffee . .. which he himself serve[d] to his patrons. ‘Lokum, 
‘baklava,’ and other Oriental delicacies [were] also served in addi- 
tion to bottled American soft drinks.” 

The coffeehouse, despite its faults, still is a democratic institu- 
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tion, wherein gather Greeks from all walks of life to play cards, sip 
a cup of thick, black Turkish coffee, “lazily draw on” a narghile, or 
indulge in an animated discussion of politics. Political discussions, 
not to mention some of the less honorable practices for which coffee- 
houses have gained notoriety, attract much attention. A political 
discussion is well worth the price of admission. To visitors, espe- 
cially those not understanding Greek, such discussions may well have 
a terrifying effect; they could easily be mistaken for quarrels. But 
they are all “verbal”; no blows are delivered, except those received 
by “the table or chairs.” Greeks, like other southern Europeans, 
“accompany their words with multiple gestures of hands and head, 
maybe even the foot, or the whole body.” 

The coffeehouse also provided amusement and recreational facil- 
ities for the male population. Silhouettes, or what may be compared 
with our puppet and marionette shows, strong-man exhibitions, occa- 
sional Oriental floor shows, and cinema productions were staged. 
Silhouettes had a distinct Oriental flavor about them. They were 
staged on a hastily improvised and elevated platform in the rear of 
the coffeehouse. Stretched across the top of the platform was a white 
sheet about three feet wide, behind which was burning either candle 
or electric lights. The characters were usually handled by one per- 
former, who stood behind a white-sheeted screen and reflected them 
against the sheet; gesturing and rapid inflections and modulations of 
the voice gave them an animated appearance. The chief character, 
“Karagiozes,” frequently was portrayed as a crude, barefooted, gruff- 
voiced hunchback, possessed of a clever naiveté and a highly nation- 
alistic flavor. He also packed a murderous punch. 

Silhouettes were of humorous and serious varieties, the most fre- 
quent being descriptive of the spirit of Greek independence; a Greek 
was always the hero, and a Turk the villain. The various characters, 
“the armed Turks and the armed Greeks,” would appear “on the 
scene moving to and fro, gesticulating, fighting, fleeing, singing, and 
dancing.” These shows have waned since the twenties, probably 
owing to the growing appeal of American forms of entertainment, 
the demoralizing effects of the Greek defeat in Asia Minor, and 
perhaps the inability of the performers to make a living out of their 
“circuit-riding” performances. 

Less popular were the “strong-man” exhibitions, floor shows, and 
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cinema productions. Strong-man demonstrations generally began 
with the exhibitionist making a few preliminary remarks to the effect 
that he sought to demonstrate, in person, that the herculean powers 
of the ancient Greeks had not completely disappeared and then pro- 
ceeding to demonstrate his physical prowess with innumerable weight- 
lifting and steel-rod-bending activities. Floor shows and cinema 
productions were staged infrequently. 

Of the numerous organizations, none has better typified trends 
among the Greeks than the American Hellenic Educational Pro- 
gressive Association, organized in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1922, and the 
Greek American Progressive Association, organized in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in 1923. Among the reasons given for the organization 
of the AHEPA, the greatest single Americanizing force among 
Greeks in the United States, were: to meet the naturalization needs 
of the Greeks; to offer protection from the nativist reaction, par- 
ticularly in the South; and to provide an avenue of escape for Greeks 
who were demoralized by the defeat in Asia Minor. Unlike 1940, 
when Greeks everywhere came out of hiding to remind one of their 
ancestry, the reverse appears to have been the case in 1922. 

The Americanization program of the AHEPA, plus its exclusive- 
ness during the early years, was not very palatable to the more 
tradition-bound elements who were anxious to preserve Greek culture, 
particularly the language as the spoken and written word, among 
the Greeks in the United States. This opposition to the AHEPA 
grew. Ahepans were accused of seeking to destroy the Greek lan- 
guage and the church and of undermining the confidence of youth. 
Among some the feeling arose that there was something sinister 
about Americanization. 

This reaction, not factionalism, was chiefly responsible for the 
organization of the GAPA, although it is conceivable that personal 
rivalries and ambitions in some localities contributed to its establish- 
ment. The GAPA sought the preservation of the Greek language; 
unlike the AHEPA, Greek rather than English became the official 
language; it became secret; and only Greeks became members. 
GAPA lodges were set up rapidly, but the financial support and 
prestige of the AHEPA were not forthcoming. By the mid-twenties 
a new rivalry between Gapan and Ahepan supplanted the old rivalry 
of Venizelist versus royalist. Eventually the two bodies began neu- 
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tralizing each other, and today many communities are without a 
major issue over which to quarrel. But this may be an interval 
between storms. 

The AHEPA is no longer the force it once was. Immigration 
bars, plus the fact that the great majority of Greeks are citizens, have 
removed one of the big reasons for its organization. In recent years 
its functions have been chiefly social; and it has provided oppor- 
tunities for matrimontally bent Greek to meet Greek. Of late, Greek 
War Relief has been a major concern. The AHEPA, since its 
founding, claims to have “initiated over fifty thousand members,” 
comprising 350 chapters in the United States and Canada. It has the 
customary auxiliary organizations. Accomplishments claimed include 
the amassing of millions for charity and war relief; establishment of 
a sanitarium in Albuquerque, New Mexico; erection of an agricul- 
tural college in Corinth, Greece; provision of scholarship funds for 
worthy students of Greek descent; and the maintenance of benefit 
funds for its members. 

Less is known about the GAPA, but its social and charitable 
objectives have been identical. Its determination to preserve the 
Greek language has been meritorious, and like the AHEPA, it spon- 
sored annual pilgrimages to Greece prior to the war. 

The typical Greek today is the small-shopkeeper type. Someone 
concluded that in 1931 there were seventy thousand establishments 
“large and small” operated by Greeks, a somewhat fantastic figure 
but nevertheless indicative of the trend. Greeks are successful res- 
taurateurs; confectioners; florists; hotel, theater, and realty operators. 
Sponge diving is not as popular an occupation as many have been led 
to believe; neither is shoe shining what it used to be. 

Greeks, being utilitarian in outlook, have had a minimum of 
representation in intellectual and cultural circles. Commercial activ- 
ities have appealed to them much more. Members of the second 
generation have entered the professions and the fine arts in increasing 
numbers, but sufficient time has not yet passed to test their mettle. 
Prophecy is sheer conjecture, but there are prospects that the future 
may not be as sterile as the past. 

The feeling of nationality has served the Greeks well in the 
present crisis as well as during the past, but normally nationalism 
and that “historic curse,” factionalism, have retarded them. The 
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feeling of “once a Greek always a Greek” is a potent drug, from the 
effects of which the average person never recovers. Unfortunately 
both scholars and politicians have served to strengthen this feeling by 
pandering to the national vanity of the Greeks. Ancient wonders, 
recited with shameful and monotonous regularity, have intensified 
their national rigidities, added to their arrogance and intolerance, 
blunted their judgment, and forced them into many “ill-considered 
enterprises.” 

These criticisms imply no lack of virtue in Greek immigrants to 
the United States. The painful transition from a backward agrarian 
economy to a highly industrialized state, a process which probably 
could not be repeated with the same degree of success by some of 
the harsh critics of the second generation, is in itself a virtue. The 
Greeks came when opportunities were not so plentiful as those found 
by emigrants from other lands; they took to the city and not to the 
farm, and judging from their mercantile successes and the adversities 
of agriculture, their choice was not unwise. Their commercial 
shrewdness, hard work, and enterprising nature overcame their 
initial handicaps. The Greeks are an aggressive, conspicuous, and 
amusing lot. Being rampant individualists, they are “naturals” on 
the American scene. Their acts and deeds, both here and abroad, 
reveal them as genuine democrats. 


WHITMAN’S POLITICAL THOUGHT* 


RICHMOND C. BEATTY 


OVERING over and at times almost obliterating the severe 

but timely strictures of Whitman upon American society is the 
indestructible veil of his faith in man. It was woven, he said, on 
the battlefields of the Civil War and in the Army hospitals of Wash- 
ington, where for three years he served as a nurse. His vision of 
our future and his analysis of those forces which were working to 
cloud it cannot be understood without some knowledge of his life 
during this period. 

When Lincoln called for his seventy-five thousand volunteers in 
mid-April, 1861, Walt did not respond. Instead he made a vow. “I 
have this day, this hour,” he wrote, “resolved to inaugurate for my- 
self a pure, perfect, sweet, clean-blooded, robust body, by ignoring all 
drinks but water and pure milk, and all fat meats, late suppers—a 
great body, a purged, cleansed, spiritualized, invigorated body.” His 
reasons for not enlisting were eminently sensible. Born in 1819, he 
was twice the age of the average Union soldier. Quaker training 
and influence by his mother had filled him with a deep distrust of 
war except as a moral instrument, and carnage and physical violence 
were alike repugnant to him. Moreover, had he not embraced “all 
the states,” striven to speak for them all in his poetry? Had he not 
lived in New Orleans and fallen in love there? He knew the South 
as none of the leading New England authors of his day knew it. 
Beyond all that was the circumstance of his own family life. Brother 
George entered the service and rose to the rank of colonel, but 
George was exceptional. Among the others there was Jeff, reliable 
but married, his wife awaiting the birth of a second child. George, 
Jeff, and Walt, however, were the only ones who may be termed in 
any way dependable. Of the others, Andrew was worthless, Eddie 
feeble-minded, and Jesse insane. The real responsibility toward his 
aged mother and these unfortunate brothers fell, with George’s 
departure, upon Walt. 

* January, 1947. Beatty, Professor of English in Vanderbilt University, has 


written biographies of William Byrd of Westover, Bayard Taylor, Lord Macaulay, 
and James Russell Lowell. 
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Yet there was something further and in a sense more important 
regarding the whole conflict—Whitman’s highly acute analysis of its 
cause. “The Northern States,” he wrote, “were really just as respon- 
sible for that war ...as the South.” He proceeded to develop his 
argument, pointing out, to begin with, that during the two decades 
before 1860 he had followed American political affairs closely; he 
had seen democracy at work, not only in New York, but in the Mid- 
dle states, in the West and South. He had concluded as a result 
of his rich and extended observation that for twenty-five years pre- 
vious to the outbreak, the nominating conventions—local, state, and 
national—“were getting to represent and be composed of more and 
more putrid and dangerous materials.” One such party organization 
he had found particularly odious. For twenty years 


the members who composed it were, seven-eighths of them, the mean- 
est kind of bawling and blowing office holders, office seekers, pimps, 
malignants, conspirators, murderers, fancy men, custom house clerks, con- 
tractors, kept-editors, spaniels well-trained to carry and fetch, jobbers, infi- 
dels, disunionists, terrorists, mail-riflers, slave-catchers, pushers of slavery, 
creatures of the President, creatures of would-be Presidents, spies, bribers, 
compromisers, lobbyers, sponges, ruin’d sports, expelled gamblers, policy 
backers, monte-dealers, duellists, carriers of conceal’d weapons, deaf men, 
pimpled men, scarr’d inside with vile disease, gaudy outside with gold 
chains made from the people’s money and harlots’ money twisted together; 
crawling, serpentine men, the lousy combings and born freedom sellers 
of the earth. 


These human dregs who ruled the land, Whitman noted, came 


from the back-yards and bar-rooms; from out of the custom-houses, 
marshals’ offices, post-offices, and gambling hells; from the President’s 
house, the jail, the station-house; from unnamed by-places, where devilish 
disunion was hatch’d at midnight; from political hearses, and from the 
coffins inside, and from the shrouds inside the coffins; from the tumors 
and abscesses of the land; from the skeletons and skulls in the vaults of 
the federal almshouses; and from the running sores of the great cities. 
Each, I say, form’d, or absolutely controlled the forming of, the entire 
personnel, the atmosphere, nutriment and chyle, of our municipal, state 
and national politics. 


This being the case, could anyone wonder why the times were ripe 
for secession in 1861? For the same reasons Whitman found him- 
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self unable to regard the war, as did so many abolitionists, as a con- 
flict between an evil South and a virtuous and unselfish North. 
Indeed, the rottenness described so bitterly he had found chiefly 
prevalent in the latter section and in the West, but “especially in 
New York and Philadelphia.” Before he could be brought to take 
a direct part in a struggle precipitated by such contemptible men, an 
acute personal reason would have to exist. 

Consequently, while First Bull Run was followed by Shiloh, the 
Seven Pines, and Malvern Hill, and McClellan seemed unable to 
take Richmond, and the Union cause appeared pointedly discourag- 
ing, Whitman remained at home, writing sketches for the New York 
Leader and the Brooklyn Standard. We was in no sense untouched 
by the conflict. Some of the poems in Drum Taps belong to the 
earliest days of the war. It is evident, further, that by 1862 he was 
a frequent visitor at the hospitals in New York, helping out as an 
orderly and studying cases. But in mid-December of that year, at 
the first battle of Fredericksburg, George was wounded in the face 
by a shell fragment. The news report was vague; it stated only that 
the wound was serious. Whitman set out for Virginia to take care 
of his brother. He searched vainly for three days before finding the 
camp at Falmouth. As he neared it, one of the first sights he noticed 
was “a heap of feet, arms, legs, etc., under a tree in front of the hos- 
pital.” But George was in no danger. 

Nonetheless, Whitman had seen the war at first hand, and once 
he had seen it, there was no turning away from it: his impressions 
of the last ten days of 1862 had been past any forgetting. “The 
results of the late battle are exhibited everywhere,” he wrote. ‘“Hun- 
dreds die every day in the camp, brigade, and division hospitals. 
These are merely tents, and sometimes very poor ones, the wounded 
lying on the ground, lucky if their blankets are spread on layers of 
pine or hemlock twigs, or small leaves. No cots.... The ground 
is frozen hard, and there is occasional snow. I do not see that I 
can do much to these wounded and dying; but I cannot leave them.” 
He drifted on up into Washington, taking a personal interest in 
every soldier he talked with or otherwise ministered to. “In Ward 
F. supplied the men throughout with writing paper and stamp’d 
envelope each; distributed in small portions, to proper subjects, a 
large jar of first-rate preserv’d berries, which had been donated to 
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me by a lady—her own cooking.” So tangible the whole mess had 
become for him, so miserably and pitifully human! 

Whitman was never able, in fact, to think of the Civil War 
while it was going on in other than individual terms. It was a 
matter of fine young men of both sections being killed, or wounded, 
and in need of such help as he was able to afford. There was the lad 
left unattended for fifty hours on the battlefield, badly hit in his 
leg and side. How had the Rebels behaved towards him? Walt 
wanted to know. “A couple of them, who were. together, spoke 
roughly and sarcastically, but nothing worse. One middle-aged man, 
however, who seemed to be moving about the field, among the dead 
and wounded, for benevolent purposes, came to him in a way he 
will never forget; treated our soldier kindly, bound up his wounds, 
cheer’d him, gave him a couple of biscuits and a drink of whiskey 
and water; asked him if he could eat some beef.” Again he writes: 
“Opposite me is a sick soldier-boy, laid down with his clothes on, 
sleeping, looking much wasted, his pallid face on his arm. I see by 
the yellow trimming on his jacket that he is a cavalry boy.” Again: 
“J. H. G., bed 24, wants an undershirt, drawers, and socks; has not 
had a change for quite a while; is evidently a neat clean boy from 
New England.” Whitman “supplied him.” The fine soldiers, he 
had written already, “are not comprised in one side, any more than 
the other.... We hear of some poor fighting, episodes, skedaddling 
on our part. I think not of it.” 

Finally, there was that ultimate affirmation of his faith, provoked 
after contemplating the tired page boys in the House of Represent- 
atives. It was March 4, 1865, the date of Lincoln’s second inaugura- 
tion. Day had just dawned; everything seemed dim, leaden, soaking. 
Members were nervous from long-drawn duty, exhausted—asleep or 
half asleep. He stared at the grand but smoky room, the blanched 
faces, and then came a sudden rainstorm, beating like a deluge 
against the heavy glass roof of the hall. Some looked up in fear, 
“and the little page boys began to cry.” Here was human nature 
at low tide indeed; yet the House went ahead with its business, he 
notes, and adds, parenthetically, the following important words: 


One is not without impression, after all, amid these members of congress, 
of both the Houses, that if the flat routine of their duties should ever be 
broken in upon by some great emergency involving real danger and calling 
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for first-class personal qualities, those qualities would be found generally 
forthcoming and from men not now credited with them. 


Here was no Carlyle or Thomas Hobbes speaking, but the voice 
of a man whose faith in the essential dignity of the average human 
being had proved indestructible through four years of bitter war. 
What if that faith should turn to frustration once the war was over, 
should seem everywhere negated by the avarice of his own people? 
Whitman faced this question in the most searching of his works in 
prose, a grim book in which he frequently lost his temper, but 
never his vision. It was given the title Democratic Vistas, and its 
immediate personal background may be stated briefly. On January 
24, 1865, Walt accepted a clerkship in the Office of Indian Affairs at 
twelve hundred dollars a year. His duties were inconsiderable; he 
could still find leisure for writing. The Secretary of the Interior at 
this time was an “honest, bigoted man,” James Harlan, “who had 
been put into the Cabinet under pressure from the Methodists” to 
represent, as Mr. Mencken would say, “the Bible Belt,” though he 
was no Southerner. Six months after Whitman’s connection with 
this department began, Harlan, while “examining around the office 
building after hours,” found a copy of Leaves of Grass in Whit- 
man’s desk. He was so thoroughly shocked that he ordered the poet 
discharged, threatening resignation himself should President John- 
son issue a countermand. 

The results of this outburst of rather unimaginative indignation 
are well known. In keeping with traditional government practice, 
Whitman was not discharged; he was transferred to the office of the 
Attorney-General as a sort of private secretary, “who had only to 
do with the big men.” His radical friend, William Douglas O’Con- 
nor, published in 1866 an extravagant pamphlet, Te Good Gray 
Poet (Whitman suggested the title! ), which likened the ill-used 
clerk to the greatest men in history, including Christ. The eventual 
result was that Whitman began to be taken seriously, even by his 
former detractors. He retained his position until 1872, and its 
opportunities enabled him to contemplate his government from be- 
hind the scenes, to think seriously about its nature and promise, and 
to distil his judgments into a rather extended statement. 

Very early in the pages of his book he made plain the fact that 
he was no political economist; he had come to his conclusions by 
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“observing and wandering among men” during stirring years of war 
and peace. Our fate as a people was still indeterminate, and he was 
profoundly concerned about it. “The United States,” he declared, 
“are destined either to surmount the gorgeous history of feudalism 
or else prove the most tremendous failure of [all] time.” The 
question of our material prosperity was irrelevant because it was self- 
evident and assured. What interested him was a new literature, 
“perfect personalities and sociologies . . . a new race of teachers... . 
I say that democracy can never prove itself beyond cavil until it 
founds and luxuriantly grows its own forms of art, poems, schools, 
theology, displacing all that exists, or that has been produced any- 
where in the past, under opposite influences.” Nowhere, perhaps, 
has an ideal for America been more ambitiously or more truculently 
expressed. The native authors, the “literatuses,” were to set forth 
the hope of the new country and to make its meaning clear to man- 
kind. “Immortal Judah lives, and Greece immortal lives, in a 
couple of poems.” Literature, broadly defined, had superseded all 
the other arts in its power to influence human history. “I suggest, 
therefore, the possibility, should some two or three really original 


American poets . . . arise, mounting the horizon like planets .. . 
that from their eminence, fusing contributions, races, for localities .. . 
they would give more moral identity . . . to these states than all 


its constitutions, legislative and judicial ties, and all its hitherto polit- 
ical, warlike, or materialistic experiences.” This was Whitman’s cure 
for those sectional differences which had so recently proved ringed 
with disaster—the faith of an artist in the abiding values of his art. 
But the literature he was pleading for was not of the local-color 
variety, reflecting existing surfaces, nor should it “pander to what is 
called taste.” It should teach and train men, should redeem women 
from their “incredible holds and webs of silliness, millinery, and 
every kind of dyspeptic depletion” and insure to the states “a strong 
and sweet Female Race, a Race of perfect mothers.” He was plead- 
ing for epic poets. 

What is man, after all? Whitman’s answer must have appeared 
to such persons as the later Mark Twain to be incredible: Man is a 
being who stands apart from everything else in creation. He is 
divine in his own right, “sole and untouchable by canons of authority 
or any rule derived from precedent.” He possesses an individual 
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personal dignity, regardless of whether he be rich or poor. This 
assumption granted, our last and best dependence should be upon 
humanity itself. There is no need for religion in the sense of a 
faith which demands “superstitious support.” All the religions, old 
and new, are to be found in the core of democracy as he conceived 
it. Moreover, the purpose of democracy is to illustrate the truth 
that, properly instructed, man must become a law unto himself. This 
is “the only scheme worth working from.” It is as fundamental as 
are the laws of nature. This conception of the dignity of man 
enabled the poet to tolerate the shortcomings of those people who, 
as persons, seemed to give the lie to his faith. “General humanity,” 
he knew, had always been perverse, and still was so. “I myself see 
clearly enough the crude, defective streaks in all the common 
people; the specimens and vast collections of the ignorant, the 
credulous, the unfit and uncouth, the incapable, and the very low 
and poor.” But, aside from protecting the property rights and main- 
taining order, the total business of government, he went on, was to 
encourage the possibilities of all beneficent and “manly outcroppages” 
of the pride and self-respect latent in all characters. The state should 
not be an agency of repression merely; it should train communities to 
rule themselves. The state must think of all as people unique, yet, 
paradoxically, alike and equal. 

In such terms as these did Whitman state his idealism. He 
wanted a government which could protect its citizens collectively 
yet which could still conceive of them as individuals, and he wanted 
epic poets who would keep them conscious of their essential dignity 
as human beings. Then he looked about him at the actual condition 
of the country during the period of Reconstruction. The report he 
felt compelled to set down was devastating in its contempt for what 
he saw: 


Of workers of a certain sort, we have indeed, plenty, contributing after 
their kind; many elegant, many learned, all complacent. But touch’d by 
the national test, or tried by the standards of democratic personality, they 
wither to ashes. I say that I have not seen a single writer, artist, lec- 
turer, or what not, that has confronted the voiceless but ever erect and 
active, pervading, underlying will and typic aspiration of the land, in a 
spirit kindred to itself. Do you call these genteel little creatures American 
poets? Do you term that perpetual pistareen, paste-pot work, American 
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art, American drama, taste, verse? I think I hear, echoed as from some 
mountain-top afar in the West, the scornful laugh of the genius of these 
States. 


He was by no means done with this subject; indeed, he had hardly 
begun to warm up to it. How did our copious exhibits of printed 
matter stand up when judged against the “loftiest” standards? 


Not but that doubtless our current so-called literature (like an end- 
less supply of small coin) performs a certain service, and may be, too, the 
service needed for the time (the preparation service, as children learn to 
spell). Everybody reads, and nearly everybody writes, either books, or 
for the magazines or journals. The matter has magnitude, too, after a’ 
sort. But is it really advancing? or, has it advanced for a long while? 
There is something impressive about the huge editions of the dailies and 
weeklies, the mountain-stacks of white paper piled in the press-vaults, and 
the proud crashing, ten-cylinder presses, which I can stand and watch any 
time by the half-hour. Then (though the States in the field of imagina- 
tion present not a single first-class work, not a single great literatus), the 
main objects, to amuse, to titillate, to pass away time, to circulate the 
news, and rumors of news, to rhyme and read rhyme, are yet attained, 
and on a scale of infinity. Today, in books, in the rivalry of writers, 
especially novelists, success (so-called), is for him or her who strikes the 
mean flat average, the sensational appetite for stimulus, incident, persiflage, 
&c., and depicts, to the common calibre, sensual, exterior life. To such, 
or the luckiest of them, as we see, the audiences are limitless and profitable; 
but they cease presently. While this day, or any day, to workmen por- 
traying interior or spiritual life, the audiences were limited, and often 
laggard—but they last forever. 

Compared with the past, our modern science soars, and our journals 
serve—but ideal and even ordinary romantic literature, does not, I think, 
substantially advance. Behold the prolific brood of the contemporary 
novel, magazine tale, theatre-play, &c. The same endless thread of tangled 
and superlative love-story, inherited, apparently from the Amadises and 
Palmerins of the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries over there in Europe. 
The costumes and associations brought down to date, the seasoning hotter 
and more varied, the dragons and ogres left out—but the thing, I should 
say, has not advanced—is just as sensational, just as strained—remains 
about the same, nor more, nor less. 

What is the reason our time, our lands, that we see no fresh local 
courage, sanity, of our own—the Mississippi, stalwart, Western men, real 
mental and physical facts, Southerners, &c., in the body of our literature, 
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especially the poetic part of it? But always, instead, a parcel of dandies 
and ennuyees, dapper little gentlemen from abroad, who flood us with 
their thin sentiment of parlors, parasols, piano-songs, tinkling rhymes, the 
five-hundredth importation—of whimpering and crying about something, 
chasing one aborted conceit after another, and forever occupied in dyspeptic 
amours with dyspeptic women. While, current and novel, the grandest 
events and revolutions, and stormiest passions of history, are crossing today 
with unparallel’d rapidity and magnificence over the stages of our own 
and all the continents, offering new materials, opening new vistas, with 
largest needs, inviting the daring launching forth of conceptions in liter- 
ature, inspired by them, soaring in highest regions, serving art in its high- 
est (which is only the other name for serving God and serving humanity), 
where is the man of letters, where is the book with any nobler aim than 
to follow in the old track, repeat what has been said before—and, as its 
utmost triumph, sell well, and be erudite and elegant? 


In an effort to base his strictures against the current literary 
scene upon doctrines more fundamental than those of mere literary 
prejudice, Whitman submitted his analysis of what might be termed 
the three stages through which any society must proceed if it is to 
justify its existence. His language was clumsy, but his meaning was 
unmistakable: 


The First stage was the planning and putting on record the political 
foundation rights of immense masses of people—indeed all people—in the 
organization of republican National, State and municipal governments, all 
constructed with reference to each, and each to all. This is the American 
programme, not for classes, but for universal man, and is embodied in the 
compacts of the Declaration of Independence, and, as it began and has 
now grown, with its amendments, the Federal Constitution—and in the 
State governments, with all their interiors, and with general suffrage; those 
having the sense not only of what is in themselves, but that their certain 
several things started, planted, hundreds of others in the same direction 
duly arise and follow. ‘The Second stage relates to material prosperity, 
wealth, produce, labor-saving machines, iron, cotton, local, State and con- 
tinental railways, intercommunication and trade with all lands, steamships, 
mining, general employment, organization of great cities, cheap appliances 
for comfort, numberless technical schools, books, newspapers, a currency 
for money circulation, &c. The Third stage, rising out of the previous ones, 
to make them and all illustrious, I, now, for one, promulge, announcing 
a native expression-spirit, getting into form, adult, and through mentality, 
for these states, self-contain’d, different from others, more expansive, more 
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rich and free, to be evidenced by original authors and poets to come, by 
American personalities, plenty of them, male and female, traversing the 
States, none excepted—and by native superber tableaux and growths of 
language, songs, operas, orations, lectures, architecture—and by a sublime 
and serious Religious Democracy sternly taking command, dissolving the 
old, sloughing off surfaces, and from its own interior and vital principles, 
reconstructing, democratizing society. 


It was precisely the fact that America had failed to achieve the last 
of these stages that provoked Whitman’s criticism of its society. 


We see the sons and daughters of the New World, ignorant of its 
genius, not yet inaugurating the native, the universal, and the near, still 
importing the distant, the partial, and the dead. We see London, Paris, 
Italy—not original, superb, as where they belong—but second-hand here, 
where they do not belong. We see the shreds of Hebrews, Romans, 
Greeks; but where on her own soil, do we see, in any faithful, highest, 
proud expression, America herself? I sometimes question whether she 
has a corner in her own house. 


There are a number of corollary observations in the book which 
seem in the end relevant to Whitman’s political thought. Clearly 
he was aware of the lusty tradition of native American humor and 
thoroughly in sympathy with it. The work of such men as A. B. 
Longstreet, Johnson Jones Hooper, J. G. Baldwin, Benjamin P. 
Shillaber, and “Sut Lovingood” was already widely known, as were 
the Davy Crockett legends. Here was something free of Old World 
influences, wholly different and fresh, something which only bois- 
terous Americans could have created. “Today, doubtless,” Whitman 
wrote, “the infant genius of American poetic expression . . . lies 
sleeping far away,” 


happily unrecognized and uninjur’d by the coteries, the art-writers, the 
talkers and critics of the saloons, or the lecturers in the colleges—ties 
sleeping, aside, unrecking itself, in some Western idiom or native Michigan 
or Tennessee repartee, or stump speech—or in Kentucky or Georgia, or 
the Carolinas—or in some slang or local song or allusion of the Man- 
hattan, Boston, Philadelphia or Baltimore mechanic—or up in the Maine 
woods—or off in the hut of the California miner, or crossing the Rocky 
Mountains, or along the Pacific railroad—or on the breasts of the young 
farmers of the Northwest, or Canada or boatmen of the lakes. Rude 
and coarse nursing-beds, these; but only from such beginnings and stocks, 
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indigenous here, may haply arrive, be grafted, and sprout, in time, flow- 
ers of genuine American aroma, and fruits truly and fully our own. 


The other subject which engrossed him at length was science, 
and it must be confessed that his comments about it often appear 
embarrassingly gullible. Almost everyone remembers, of course, 
“Hurrah for positive science, long live exact demonstration.” But 
this rather strenuous utterance belongs to Leaves of Grass. His first 
important reference to the subject in Democratic Vistas is militant: 
“Science testing absolutely all thoughts, all works, has already burst 
well upon the world . . . but against it, deeply entrenched, yet re- 
mains the fossil theology of the mythic-materialistic, superstitious, 
untaught and credulous, fable-loving, primitive ages of humanity.” 
Later on he writes: “America demands a poetry that is bold, modern, 
and all-surrounding and kosmical, as she is herself. It must in no 
respect ignore science or the modern, but inspire itself with science 
and the modern.” Nowhere, perhaps, has the expansive theme of 
America’s manifest destiny been expressed with greater assurance than 
in Whitman’s elaboration of his faith in what science would do for 
us all. 


Long ere the second centennial arrives, there will be some forty to 
fifty great states, among them Canada and Cuba. When the present cen- 
tury closes, our population will be sixty or seventy millions. ‘The Pacific 
will be ours, and the Atlantic mainly ours. ‘There will be daily electric 
communication with every part of the globe. What an age! What a 
land! Where, elsewhere, one so great? The individuality of one nation 
then, as always, shall lead the world. Can there be any doubt who the 
leader ought to be? Bear in mind, though, that nothing less than the 
mightiest original non-subordinated sou has ever really, gloriously led, or 
ever can lead. (This Soul—its other name, in these Vistas, is Literature.) 


Yet this much he came finally to confess: Though he hailed 
“with joy the oceanic variegated intense practical energy, the demand 
for facts, even the business materialism of the current age,” he none- 
theless felt compelled to register a warning. ‘Wo to the age or land 
in which these things, movements, stopping at themselves, do not 
tend to ideas,” a statement in which I think he means, again: Woe 
to any nation that is content to rest at the second stage of the cycle 
he had defined for the United States. He failed to prescribe a 
method or a motivation which would persuade us to abandon the 
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rugged struggle involved in fulfilling this second stage for the sweet 
serenities of the last one. There were personalities in Washington 
and elsewhere who were preventing this fulfilment, and Whitman 
knew their names, though he never mentioned them. Moreover, his 
faith in the common people was at odds with their choice of the indi- 
viduals who represented them. If the people were good, why did 
they elect such “putrid and dangerous” individuals to Congress? 
The practical tasks of politics he seems also to have ignored, just as 
he ignored the actual issues—the Southern question, the money ques- 
tion, the tariff, the destruction of states’ rights—which were being 
fought over during this critical period in American history. In other 
words, he proved himself, as he confessed, no political scientist, but 
rather a prophet, a seer. Yet to stress his confusion, to dwell upon 
his limitations, is merely to italicize his essential humanness. Our 
own bewilderment regarding the future is mirrored in Whitman’s 
labored and desperate effort to think out and describe a future worthy 
of the only people he had learned at first hand to know. His was 
the voice of a great segment of the America of his age, speaking with 
a confidence we have today all but lost. 


BACON, KEATS, AND HAZLITT* 
PAYSON G. GATES 


N AIR OF QUIET informality pervades Keats House in 
Hampstead, now again open to the public after narrowly 
escaping destruction by a bomb in July, 1944. The house was built 
in 1815-1816 by Charles W. Dilke and Charles (Armitage) Brown 
as a double dwelling. A party wall, now cut through, originally 
separated the Dilke side of the house from the smaller portion occu- 
pied by Brown. Late in 1818 John Keats came to share Brown’s 
quarters, and in these pleasant surroundings commenced that period 
of “happy and sustained inspiration” which produced “Hyperion,” 
the “Eve of St. Agnes,” “Lamia,” and some beautiful shorter poems. 
Keats’s sitting room is of moderate size, with a well-proportioned fire- 
place, a plain white mantel, and cupboards where he kept his books. 
Two mahogany side chairs occupy a place near the tall window that 
opens onto the garden. The position of the chairs is significant, for 
Keats habitually studied and wrote at this spot, and Joseph Severn 
has pictured him seated there, absorbed in his reading, with one of 
the chairs drawn close to the other so that its back serves as an arm- 
rest. A copy of the Severn painting hangs over the mantel. 

The Dilke side of the house is doubly associated with Keats, for 
when the Dilkes left Wentworth Place in March, 1819, the Brawne 
family moved into it. Fanny Brawne, at eighteen, already had be- 
come secretly engaged to Keats. Throughout the house are pictures 
of the poet and his friends, his family, and scenes related to his life 
and work. The walls are hung with prints showing Hampstead 
when it was a mere suburban village. In those days the heath could 
be seen from this house, and the parish church with its steeple 
“Gssuing from a leafy rise” served as a landmark for the wayfarer. 

Adjoining Keats House is the modern Museum and Library con- 
taining the main collection of books, letters, and relics of which the 
Dilke Bequest forms the nucleus. This came to the Borough of 
Hampstead in 1911 under the will of Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
Bart., grandson of Keats’s friend. The Museum is a treasure house 


* April, 1947. Gates is a Hazlitt student and collector and an official of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York. 
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for all whose interests, whether scholarly or sentimental, tend toward 
Keats and his times. Among the rich materials are many original 
letters of Keats, books that belonged to him as a schoolboy and as 
a poet, first editions of his poems, writings of his contemporaries, 
portraits and relics of Keats and his circle of friends. Keats’s own 
books are of extraordinary interest: two copies of Shakespeare, Para- 
dise Lost, Beaumont and Fletcher, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
and several volumes of Chaucer. In another category is the carefully 
kept notebook made at the lectures he attended during his days as a 
student and dresser at Guy’s Hospital. 

Personal relics of Fanny Brawne have been given to the collec- 
tion by her granddaughter. A series of her letters to Fanny Keats, 
the poet’s sister, has come to the Museum from an anonoymous 
American donor. Letters, books, and relics associated with Keats’s 
friends: Dilke, Brown, Severn, B. R. Haydon, J. H. Reynolds, Cow- 
den Clarke, B. W. Procter, and others, are on exhibit. Leigh Hunt is 
represented by a number of original letters—one addressed to Keats, 
another to Byron—and a group of portraits, books, and family 
mementoes. Hunt’s writing desk is completely at home here. See- 
ing it near Keats’s desk inevitably calls to mind the early carefree 
days at Hampstead, when these two poets occasionally passed the 
time in competitive sonnet writing. Other literary figures of the 
period—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Lamb, Hazlitt—are to be 
found in first editions or association copies among the several thou- 
sand volumes in the Memorial Library. The library was largely 
donated by friends of the Museum, in whose foremost ranks were 
Edmund Blunden and Maurice Buxton Forman. All this bears elo- 
quent testimony to the high place that Keats holds in many hearts. 

Among these many treasures one book in particular, an old copy 
of Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, aroused our curiosity. This 
dilapidated small quarto volume, described in the catalogue as that 
used by Keats when a schoolboy and bearing his annotations, the 
curator obligingly removed from its case for closer inspection. Of 
this book Sir Charles W. Dilke wrote: “I am indebted to the great 
kindness of Major Charles Brown of Taranaki, New Zealand, the 
son of Charles Armitage Brown, the friend of Keats and of my grand- 
father, for some interesting relics of the poet. Major Brown has sent 
me Keats’s Beaumont and Fletcher and his Bacon’s Advancement of 
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Learning. ... The Bacon is full of MS notes, which are, how- 
ever, the work of the poet’s schooldays, and altogether without lit- 
erary value.” The book is said to have been damaged by rats in 
New Zealand; nor do water stains and a missing title page make it 
any better. However, it is the marginal notes that count. No 
“association” volume need aspire to bibliographical perfection, and 
sometimes, as in this case, a great deal less must do. 

As Dilke pointed out, this copy of the Advancement of Learning 
has been extensively annotated. Turning the pages carefully, we 
were struck by the comment in the margin on page 133: 


when he [Bacon] goes from contemplation of what others have done to 
projecting himself into future science, he becomes quaint & conceipted 
[sec] instead of original. His solidity was in reflection, not in invention. 
He was in fact a greater reviewer than M’, Jeffrey. 


This is curious for a schoolboy, both in thought and manner of ex- 
pression. And the handwriting is unlike that of Keats in any other 
book or letter seen at the Library. Were these notes really made 
by Keats? One hesitates to contest a pedigree so well authenticated. 
After all the book passed from the son of one of Keats’s best friends 
to the grandson of another. There was not time at the moment to 
pursue the doubts that, nevertheless, occurred, since it was already 
time to start back to Charing Cross. The question challenged further 
investigation. 

Nothing would serve but a thorough study of the marginal notes. 
A telephone call to Hampstead, referred to the Chief Librarian, 
found him sympathetic, and certain that no complete transcription 
of the notes had ever been made. The request for photostatic copies 
of the marked pages had to be submitted to his Committee; in view 
of the condition of the books it would be necessary to consult the 
photographer of the British Museum. In due time the copies de- 
sired were forwarded to New York. 

Distance—a mere three thousand miles—gives no excuse for lag- 
ging in the search. Discoveries may be made in Kankakee or 
Calcutta. First, it was well to be sure of the book. It lacks the 
title page; but this deficiency, though regrettable, need not prevent 
identification of the volume. Spelling and typography proclaim it a 
work published in the early 1600’s: The Advancement of Learning 
made its first appearance in 1605. This and three other editions are 
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listed in the Short Title Catalogue of English books printed in the 
years 1475-1640. The New York Public Library has copies of two 
of these four early editions. Only a cursory examination is required 
to determine that the Keats Museum’s Bacon does not conform in 
type and format to either of these. Accordingly, the 1605 and 1640 
issues may be eliminated. Further search of pertinent catalogues 
produced by obliging librarians in the Library’s Rare Book Room 
and in the Berg Collection afforded the welcome news that copies of 
both of the early editions (1629 and 1633) are owned by the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. A letter directed to San 
Marino giving a short line-by-line quotation copied from a page of 
the Hampstead volume brought a prompt response. The quotation 
submitted agrees in all respects with the London, 1629, edition, 
wrote the alert Huntington bibliographer, “except that in our copy 
‘mu- at the end of line 2 has a capital ‘M.’?” Reference to the 
notes taken from the Hampstead copy confirmed that it has a large 
M. Thus the imperfect volume was identified as The Two Bookes 
of S” Francis Bacon. Of the Proficience and Aduancement of Learn- 
ing, Divine and Humane, London, 1629. 

The marginal notes were much more interesting and challenging. 
Keats’s writing is distinctive. The notations in the Bacon volume are 
not in his distinctive hand. Dailke, noticing this discrepancy, casually 
explained it by ascribing the notations to the period of Keats’s school 
days. If the book were annotated by Keats the schoolboy, Dilke 
assured himself, the writing need not correspond with that of Keats 
the poet. It would have preceded the time when the character of 
the poet’s handwriting became fixed. Furthermore, if the notations 
were those of a schoolboy, from whom one would scarcely expect 
any extraordinary opinions on the subject of Bacon’s philosophy, they 
must be “altogether without literary value.” Such was the probable 
tenor of Dilke’s reasoning. 

Three weaknesses in this line of thought are apparent. First, 
there is nothing schoolboyish or immature about the writing; it is, 
on the contrary, in a firm, well-developed hand. Second, the manner 
in which the book is marked savors of the experienced professional 
reviewer. Third, the annotator’s opinions are quite in keeping with 
his autograph: clear, bold, and well-formed. The comment taken 
from page 133 is illustrative. Would Keats, in his schooldays, have 
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passed judgment on Bacon in this fashion? Is it likely that even a 
precocious schoolboy (and Keats’s biographers make no such claim 
for him) would have essayed this comparison between the critical 
faculties of Lord Bacon and those of Francis Jeffrey? 

Further speculation on the subject was arrested by the arrival of 
the photostatic copies from London, consisting of seventy-one pages 
bearing manuscript notes, ranging from a single word to a margin 
crowded with comment. The flyleaves also are covered with writing. 
Except for a few words here and there, the notes are in the same 
bold hand throughout, none of them, apparently, in the autograph 
of John Keats. Who, then, was responsible for the extensive anno- 
tation of this book? 

As the study proceeded, conjectures on this point rapidly hard- 
ened into conviction. From the first, one man was strongly in mind. 
Specimens of his autograph were examined; his published works— 
especially the references to Bacon—consulted. Instead of the so- 
called “worthless” scribbling of a schoolboy, which Dilke suggested, 
this volume contains the vigorous and pointed comment of one of 
the finest critics of his time. These notes are by William Hazlitt. 

This shabby relic, then, becomes a prize of the first order. Here 
we see the first mind of England’s early seventeenth century sub- 
jected to critical examination after a lapse of two hundred years by 
one whose general and special qualifications pre-eminently fitted him 
for this particular task. For, while the fact is all but forgotten in 
the enjoyment of his familiar essays, Hazlitt once delivered a series 
of lectures on the history of English philosophy. He knew well the 
works of Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Hartley. In Lord 
Bacon he discovered “one of the strongest instances of those men, 
who by the rare privilege of their nature are at once poets and 
philosophers, and see equally into both worlds.” This alone would 
have sufficed to win the admiration and respect of the latter-day 
metaphysician, who had little use for the school philosophers with 
their labored analyses and artificial deductions, “their everlasting 
word-fights, their sharp debates, their captious, bootless controversies.” 
Hazlitt regarded the Advancement of Learning as Bacon’s greatest 
work. The notes in the Hampstead copy testify to the appeal which 
it carried to his head and his heart. “Admirable,” “fine,” “grand,” 
“unrivalled,” “great compass,” and comparable words of praise are 
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jotted alongside Hazlitt’s favorite passages. Indicative of strictly 
professional reviewing habits, “Mem.” and “Quote” appear in nu- 
merous places. Famous names—Hobbes, Locke, Sir T. Browne, 
Chatham, Canning—dot the margins. An occasional exception is 
taken in this fashion: “parallel case, not explanation per se”; or, 
“What a reason!” At one point, although in no disagreement with 
the author, Hazlitt gives way to heated expression of his own opin- 
ion: “He was the vilest fellow, that Socrates.” 

When did Hazlitt first come upon this volume? Probably he 
owned it at the time he prepared the lectures on philosophy, which 
he delivered at the Russell Institution early in 1812. Spadework 
for this task had gone on during the three or four preceding years. 
While no positive evidence is before us that the Hampstead volume 
was then in Hazlitt’s hands, the Baconian influence on his philo- 
sophical writings is very strong, and his study of this or some other 
copy of the Advancement of Learning is a practical certainty. 

In February, 1814, Hazlitt, with characteristic economy—very 
understandable in a four-guinea-a-week reporter—copied the Bacon 
portion of his philosophy lecture notes into a critique of Madame de 
Staél’s works for the Morning Chronicle. The opening passages 
call attention to an earlier Edinburgh Review article on the same 
subject, which touched only “lightly and incidentally” on the “state 
of opinion with respect to philosophy and taste” in Germany. As 
Jeffrey wrote the Edinburgh Review article, Hazlitt’s reference to 
him (p. 133) may well have been made in this connection. 

Thumbing through the marked pages, we come upon Hazlitt’s 
notation, “Ignorance of Learned.” Now the essayist addressed him- 
self to that subject in the summer of 1818. Did the title flash into 
his mind as he read Bacon? Certainly there is much meat in the 
Advancement of Learning for a study of that character. Farther 
along we find another note: “Mem. Essay on a man’s living to 
himself R.T.”’; this note is opposite a discourse on the contemplative 
life. Is this the genesis of Hazlitt’s well-known essay, included in 
his volume of Table Talk, 1821, where he writes at some length 
of the philosophic observer “who lives wisely to himself and to his 
own heart, looks at the busy world through loop-holes of retreat, and 
does not want to mingle in the fray”? And does not “R.T.” prob- 
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ably mean that he originally planned to put such a paper into the 
Examiner’s Round Table (1814-1817)? 

A most intimate and definite Bacon-Hazlitt association came with 
the year 1819, when the essayist prepared his Surrey Institution lec- 
tures on the Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. Were we are on 
sure ground. Hazlitt’s intensive study of the Advancement of Learn- 
img at this time is shown by numerous marked passages. No less 
than eight extracts from this volume were carried into his lecture 
on Bacon, the last but one of the Elizabethan series. On this score, 
however, our studies meet with even better fortune; on the stained 
and faded front flyleaf we are able to make out these words: 


Lord Bacon had been called & justly one of the wisest of mankind. 
The word wisdom characterises him more than any other. It was not 
that he did anything himself to advance the knowledge of man or nature, 
but that he saw what others had done to advance it & what was still 
wanting to its full accomplishment. He stood upon the high ’vantage 
ground of genius & learning & traced as in a map the voyager his course, 
its past & future progress, its elevations & descents, its windings & its 
ELcors. (.\<- 


This passage, or rather an improved version of it, occurs at the 
commencement of the chapter on Bacon in the published Lectures, 
1820, and in numerous reprintings. The student whose interests lie 
in that direction may profitably compare this first or early draft with 
the published essay. Hazlitt was a master craftsman. By studying 
the alterations and refinements which he introduced in these few sen- 
tences we gain an excellent idea of great literature “in process.” But 
in securing this close-up view of the art of essay writing, the senti- 
mental value attached to the manuscript should not be overlooked. 
Hazlitt’s estimate of Bacon and his greatest book, written by him 
in the very volume under review (and this an edition published 
only three years after the author’s death), is a choice enough asso- 
ciation item to whet the appetite of any collector. 

From this rich mine only two more specimens are offered. One 
is a motto. As Hazlitt reached page 258 his eye fell on a statement 
that held good possibilities for future use; so he marked it “Motto 
for Essay.” Bacon’s aphorism was this (to use the spelling of his 


day): 
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That some minds are proportioned to that which may bee dispatched at 
once or within a short returne of time: others to that which begins afarre 
off, and is to be won with length of pursuite. 


How many months or years elapsed from the time Hazlitt first 
spotted this passage until it reached his readers, no one can tell; but 
it found a place at the beginning of his essay “On the Difference 
between Writing and Speaking” in the London Magazine, July, 
1820. A longer quotation appeared in Hazlitt’s Edinburgh Review 
article on Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 1824. It is the paragraph 
commencing (to revert to the modern spelling): “The first of these 
[impediments to learning] is the extreme affection of two extremi- 
ties; the one Antiquity; the other Novelty... .” Hazlitt long since 
had charged Shelley with undue love of novelty. No great respecter 
of precedent, he nevertheless deplored the poet’s failure to give 
proper weight to experience, to acknowledged truths, to “the wisdom 
of the ancients, the doctrines of the learned, the common sentiments 
of morality,” and to other factors that the essayist considered as 
prerequisite to intelligent philosophic speculation. Like Bacon, Haz- 
litt sought the true road between ingrained habit on one hand and 
capriciousness on the other. 

Let us turn now from tracing these notes into Hazlitt’s essays 
to tracing this copy of the Advancement of Learning from Hazlitt’s 
hands to Dilke’s. We have seen that Hazlitt probably owned the 
book from the year 1812, or prior, to the year 1824, or later. 
What happened to it then? In 1824 Hazlitt married the widow 
of a Colonel Bridgwater. The essayist’s unhappy first marriage had 
terminated in a Scotch divorce; his ill-judged affair with Sally Walker 
had run the gamut from high hopes to disillusionment and despair. 
For a man making a second start on married life what could be more 
opportune than a tour of the Continent, especially if the ever- 
troublesome matter of expenses were settled by a contract to report 
the journey periodically in the columns of the Morning Chronicle? 
So the Hazlitts proceeded first to Paris, thence to Florence, Rome, 
and other points. The newspaper accounts eventually were put to- 
gether in a volume called Notes of @ Journey through France and 
Italy. The travel-book form, by the way, allowed Hazlitt plenty 
of room for historical and philosophical interlarding. We read, for 
example: 
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The Greeks will not recover their freedom till they forget that they 
had ancestors, for nothing is twice because it was once. The Americans 
will perhaps lose theirs, when they begin to reap all the fruits of it; for 
the energy necessary to acquire freedom, and the ease that follows the 
enjoyment of it, are almost incompatible. 


There are other tempting digressions in Hazlitt’s Journey, but we 
must keep to the main road. 

Among the impediments of a literary man on an expedition to 
Italy it is not surprising to find a box of books. We know this be- 
cause Hazlitt tells us so. He does better; he gives the titles of the 
books. We must thank a petty customs officer of the King of Sar- 
dinia for putting this information on the record. He politely but 
firmly applied the ruling of his superiors that the box of books be 
corded and leaded for transport across the Sardinian domain. Haz- 
litt recaptured his precious volumes and his more precious freedom 
from prying censors when he reached Florence. But the incident 
gave him ammunition for a scornful little dissertation on the power 
of books versus autocratic power, and, more important for present 
purposes, caused him to make an inventory of his portable library. 
The first book on the list is Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 

Hazlitt and his wife rested a while at the Tuscan capital. The 
essayist renewed old friendships. His fellow reformer, Leigh Hunt, 
lived near by; so did Charles Brown, the friend and Hampstead 
housemate of Keats. Here we pass momentarily from the realm of 
recorded facts into that of deduction. Imagine yourself in Florence 
in the year 1825. You are making preparations for a trip to Rome, 
where you expect to spend several weeks. You plan to fulfil a news- 
paper contract for an account of the Vatican, to view churches and 
art galleries, to explore the antiquities of the Eternal City, and to 
visit one or more English friends. Immediately following your 
Roman sojourn you are returning to Florence. And, just in case 
this program should leave time on your hands, you have put into 
your greatcoat pocket a copy of Stendhal’s De PAmour. Would you, 
under those circumstances, take along a box of books? Again put 
yourself in the traveler’s place. Near Florence you have an old 
friend, Hunt, a busy and much worried journalist, with a sickly wife, 
seven children, no servant at times, and financial difficulties so press- 
ing as to make his continued residence in Tuscany doubtful. You 
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have another friend, Brown, a practical, businesslike individual, more 
centrally located than Hunt, in fairly comfortable circumstances, with 
only one child, and a well-regulated household. If you decide not 
to take your books to Rome, will you place them in Hunt’s house 
for safekeeping, or will you choose Brown’s? 

The logic or reasonableness of a course of action under a given 
set of circumstances is by no means proof of that action. Luckily, 
strong supporting evidence may be found in the collections of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania in the form of a letter written 
by Hazlitt from 33 Via Gregoriana, Rome—Salvator Rosa’s house— 
to an unidentified friend, whom he asks “if the Spirit of the Age is 
a bookseller’s copy, or the one I left at Paris, & forwarded to you 
for me?” The last five words are underscored because they supply 
an important clue. To whom was Hazlitt having books sent from 
Paris? Hazlitt’s letter lacks the address leaf, but the recipient has 
done the next best thing to make possible his own identification. He 
has endorsed at the top of the letter “William Hazlitt 28 March 
1825” and on the back “Ans? Ap! 5.” The endorsements are in a 
beautiful script, reminiscent of the page headings made by bookkeepers 
in old mercantile ledgers. MHiazlitt’s letter contains one clue to the 
identity of this correspondent—an afterthought, reading: “Severn is 
well.” If the correspondent knew Joseph Severn, he doubtless knew 
Keats, and an examination of autographs of Keats’s friends should 
uncover something written by this fine penman. But where? The 
Pierpont Morgan Library has just such a collection in a volume en- 
titled “Letters Relating to Keats.” In that collection, as expected, 
are a number of letters in the unmistakable hand of the recipient 
and endorser of Hazlitt’s letter—Charles Brown. 

It is clear, then, that Hazlitt, while in Rome, was using Brown’s 
house at Florence as a receiving station for books sent from Paris. 
In.the light of this information the deduction that he left his box 
of books in Brown’s care appears to be entirely sound. Why Hazlitt 
failed to recover the books—this book in any case—upon his return 
to Florence is another question, not yet answered. He may have 
left them in Florence rather than risk further encounters with border 
guards. The Hazlitts were making a leisurely homeward journey 
by way of Switzerland, the Rhine, and the Low Countries. Perhaps 
Brown undertook to ship the books to London when he received the 
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essayist’s instructions. Whatever the reason, it is improbable that 
the Advancement of Learning ever again came into Hazlitt’s pos- 
session. He died in 1830. Brown returned to England in 1834 and, 
after a stay of seven years, migrated to New Zealand. His son 
(afterwards Major Brown) preceded him to Taranaki, where the 
senior Brown died in 1842. Major Brown, years later, sent the 
Bacon volume to Sir Charles W. Dilke with a quantity of literary 
material taken from his father’s effects. Finally, in 1911, it passed 
to the Library as part of the splendid Dilke Bequest. After wander- 
ing nearly thirty thousand miles, the book came to rest most appro- 
priately at Hampstead, within the proverbial stone’s throw of the 
spot where Keats and Hazlitt had met—at Leigh Hunt’s house— 
more than ninety years earlier. 

It remains only to examine the question of whether this book has 
passed forever out of the Keatsian orbit. Lovers of the young poet 
will not release such an old and honored veteran even to strengthen 
the camp of a staunch ally. To them one book from Keats’s library 
is worth a hundred of Hazlitt’s (if, in fact, the essayist ever owned 
a hundred books). It will not suffice to point to Keats’s glowing 
estimate of Hazlitt’s “depth of taste,” his regular attendance at 
Hazlitt’s lectures on poetry, his high opinion of the essayist’s judg- 
ment. Is there then any thread of circumstance which connects 
Hazlitt’s copy of the Advancement of Learning and John Keats? 
Perhaps. In a letter to the artist, B. R. Haydon, March 8, 1819, 
Keats wrote: “A friend of mine observed the other day that if Lord 
Bacon were to make any remark in a party of the present day, the 
conversation would stop on the sudden.” Now, which one of Keats’s 
friends can be most readily identified with that statement? Would 
it not be the known student and admirer of Bacon, the writer whose 
works contain numerous Bacon references and quotations, the owner 
of a much-used and heavily annotated copy of the Advancement of 
Learning? Is there any member of the Keats circle other than Haz- 
litt who possessed more than a passing knowledge of Bacon? 

But, says the skeptic, Keats, in a letter to Haydon, scarcely would 
refer to Hazlitt as “a friend of mine,” when Haydon had known the 
essayist for years. Why not? Keats, perhaps, knew the mercurial 
painter too well to put Hazlitt’s name in the letter. Haydon was 
always in high dudgeon with someone; if at this juncture Keats knew 
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that Hazlitt’s name was in the black book, why irritate Haydon by 
mentioning him? The precise reason for Keats’s omission of his 
“friend’s” name is not essential to the case, the main premise of 
which is simply that no other close friend of Keats possessed both 
the knowledge of Bacon and the turn of mind necessary to qualify 
him as the author of the statement which Keats repeats. It would, on 
the contrary, exactly suit Hazlitt on both counts. Moreover, there 
is other matter in Keats’s letter to Haydon that points to a recent 
talk with Hazlitt: the reference to Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt— 
“conversation is not a search after knowledge, but an endeavour at 
effect”—and, finally, the quiet resolve on Keats’s part “never to 
write for the sake of writing or making a poem, but from running 
over with any little knowledge or experience which many years of 
reflection may perhaps give me... .” All this bespeaks a heart-to- 
heart talk with Hazlitt. 

To be specific, such a talk took place in all likelihood during the 
last week of February, 1819. The immediate purpose of Keats’s visit 
to Hazlitt would have been connected with the latter’s Lectures on 
the English Comic Writers, then unpublished. Keats had missed 
these lectures, late in 1818, because of the illness and death of his 
brother Tom. But his keen interest in anything from Hazlitt’s pen 
and his impatience to see in writing what he had failed to hear at 
the Surrey Institution caused him to call on Hazlitt in late December, 
1818, and borrow a portion of the Comic Writers manuscript. (This, 
by the way, illustrates the intimate character of the friendship be- 
tween the two men.) Keats gave copious quotations from one of the 
borrowed lectures in a letter sent to his brother George in January, 
three months before they were available in book form. If Keats had 
borrowed anything so valuable as an unpublished manuscript, he per- 
sonally would have taken it back to the owner. We cannot imagine 
him entrusting its return to the post, or even to the care of a friend. 
And if he borrowed the lecture manuscript piecemeal, which seems 
probable, he would have made several calls on Hazlitt. Let us pic- 
ture him on one of these visits to the essayist at York Street, West- 
minster—Milton’s house—when Hazlitt is engaged in going through 
the Advancement of Learning, perhaps in search of a quotation to 
point up an essay. They fall into earnest conversation about Bacon; 
Hazlitt offers his opinion of the philosopher’s character and writings; 
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a general philosophic discussion follows, which Keats ponders for 
some days and then puts down in his own way in his letter to Hay- 
don. No, it cannot be proved in a court of law; it may never be 
verified, but it is a likely occurrence and one entirely “in character” 
with both men. Many a so-called modern biographer has written 
dozens of convincing pages on the strength of “facts” less well 
grounded. In this case the record does contain a plain statement of 
the poet’s intention to follow just this course in a letter (April 27, 
1818) to John Hamilton Reynolds, where Keats writes of preparing 
“to ask Hazlitt in about a years time the best metaphysical road I 
can take.” 

The complete story of the Hazlitt-Keats relationship remains to 
be told. More “new” material will come to light some day in con- 
temporary letters, diaries, obscure news items, or annotated volumes. 
When that time arrives, it may be possible to add color and detail 
to this imaginary sketch. Meanwhile, we can picture no happier 
place to leave these two friends than in the company of each other 
in the old house of Milton, with Hazlitt at his writing table and 
young Keats, in from Hampstead, seated beside him. Together they 
are exploring the “best metaphysical road,” and on the table between 
them, opened to a favorite passage, is a tried and true counselor of 
the older man—a well-thumbed copy of Francis Bacon’s Advancement 
of Learning. 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO BENSON’S 
FITZGERALD* 


JOHN ABBOT CLARK 


HEN THE academic recuperation period is cut to one month 
instead of three, as was the case recently in a number of our 
institutions of higher learning, there are times that call for nothing 
but rest. After three terms of teaching and eight weeks of research, 
we went to a place in the Michigan cut-over country to loaf and 
invite what was left of our soul, taking only the basic necessities of 
life and a few books like T. S. Eliot’s Selected Essays and The Use 
of Poetry. Eliot’s essays are not exactly hammock reading, but we 
have read them so often, and so sloppily, that over the years they 
have, in a purely functional sense of course, come to be for us almost 
sedative and shantih. Among the literary items in the cabin which 
we had rented from a colleague were some old Dials, four or five 
badly shaken Southern Reviews, Untermeyer’s Modern American 
and British Poetry, a two-volume edition of Edward FitzGerald’s 
Letters (edited by W. A. Wright, and published in 1894), and A. C. 
Benson’s Edward FitzGerald (English Men of Letters series, 1905). 
Remembering Time’s entertaining review of Professor Terhune’s 
recent biography of FitzGerald, one night we pulled down from 
the shelves Dr. Benson’s little volume on the “translator” of the 
Rubdiyat. It seemed just the kind of book for a tired English 
teacher to curl up with. For the first 141 pages of its 200 it was 
just that—an easy, unaffected treatment of a droll, melancholy fig- 
ure. But shortly after turning page 141, there was no more reading 
for fun and relaxation. The leisure-time spell was irreparably shat- 
tered. For more than a week thereafter we did nothing but shuttle 
back and forth abstractedly between the Benson volume and the 
poems of Eliot in Untermeyer, with occasional dips into FitzGerald. 
On the strength of this intensive checking and comparing we feel 
reasonably safe in asserting that .T. S. Eliot, especially in his early 
poems, was greatly influenced by Benson’s FitzGerald as well as by 


* April, 1949. Clark is Associate Professor of Literature and Fine Arts in 
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FitzGerald’s letters, putting to his own poetic uses much of the 
material therein—words, phrases, themes, situations, characters, etc. 

Gerontion in the poem of the same name is not T. S. Eliot, nor 
was meant to be. Gerontion (meaning foolish old man) is none other 
than Edward FitzGerald. Turning to page 142 of Dr. Benson’s 
FitzGerald, one finds this sentence: “Here he sits, in a dry month, 
old and blind, being read to by a country boy, longing for rain.” 
As if virtually all of us do not already know them by heart, “Geron- 
tion” opens with these lines: 


Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 
Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain. 


The only difference between Benson’s description of FitzGerald and 
Eliot’s description of Gerontion is, simply, that the one is prose, 
whereas the other is poetry. 

Before going farther, it should be clearly understood that what 
follows is in no sense an exposé of T. S. Eliot. The ugly question 
of plagiarism never once arises, nor even the faintest suggestion of 
it. Mr. Eliot is not Samuel Taylor Coleridge; and certainly we 
suffer from no delusions regarding the number of solar light years 
we are away from John Livingston Lowes; this paper is rather meant 
as a kind of crude, exploratory road to The Waste Land. 

Getting back to “Gerontion,” according to Benson, “the lapse of 
time and the approach of adversity had cast a shadow upon Fitz- 
Gerald’s ease, and he had passed very quickly from a prolonged 
youth into a somewhat premature age” (35; all parenthetical num- 
bers in this paper refer to pages in Benson). In another place he 
observes that quite early “the glow of youth, of companionship, of 
joy, deserted FitzGerald, and left him living in a tender retrospective 
dream” (82). Might not the epigraph of “Gerontion,” “Thou hast 
nor youth nor age/But as it were an after dinner sleep/Dreaming 
of both,” have been suggested by Benson? That FitzGerald “was 
neither at the hot gates/nor fought in the warm rain,” was known 
to him long before it was known to Eliot. FitzGerald (“Me who 
am no hero”) had a warm regard for men of action in general and 
for old soldiers in particular. He once said of Carlyle that although 
he had no doubt Carlyle would have played a brave man’s part if 
he had been called upon, nevertheless, “he has only sat pretty com- 
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fortably at Chelsea, scolding all the world for not being Heroic” 
(74-75). 

As for throwing light on Eliot’s “Signs are taken for wonders. 
‘We would see a sign,” there is this line from FitzGerald’s para- 
phrase of the Choruses of the Agamemnon: “Who shall interpret 
us the speechless sign. . . ?” (122). Or this from his report on a 
baptismal service at a reservoir near Naseby: “Oh this wonderful, won- 
derful world, and we who stand in the middle of it are in a maze, 
except poor Matthews of Bedford, who fixes his eyes upon a wooden 
Cross and has no misgiving whatsoever. When I was at his chapel 
on Good Friday, he called . . . on some of the people to say merely 
this, that they believed Christ had redeemed them; and first one got 
up and in sobs declared she believed it; and then another, and then 
another—I was quite overset” (27). Besides the matter of signs 
being taken for wonders, it is certainly conceivable that a genuine 
poet like T. S. Eliot might express the substance of what has just 
been quoted in this wise: “In the juvescence of the year/Came 
Christ ‘the’ figer?” 

FitzGerald was waited upon during an early period of his life 
by a Waterloo veteran and his wife, a snuff-taking lady. While 
reading his “dear Virgil,” FitzGerald makes this notation: “The poor 
matron kindling her early fire—so Georgic!” (153). Elsewhere he 
writes: “I really do like to sit in this doleful place with a good fire, 
a cat and a dog on the rug, and an old woman in the kitchen. .. . 
The house is yet damp as last year; and the great event of this win- 
ter is my putting up a trough round the eaves to carry off the wet” 
(29). All of which seems to take care of “The woman keeps the 
kitchen, makes tea/Sneezes at evening, poking the peevish gutter.” 

FitzGerald had a passion for paintings. He haunted picture auc- 
tions and galleries. Titian was an especial favorite of his, which 
fact might have suggested to Eliot the phrase, “bowing among the 
Titians.” The whole Hakagawa passage has long been considered 
the most baffling part of a most baffling poem. “On one occasion, 
in early life,” says Benson, “FitzGerald was present at a gathering 
of friends; one of the company, who was fond of titled society, aired 
his acquaintance with people of importance, and told pointless anec- 
dotes of distinguished friends. FitzGerald listened with an appear- 
ance of deep melancholy, and finally rose to his feet; he lighted a 
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bedroom candle, and at the door, standing candle in hand, with a 
look of hopeless dejection, said, ‘I once knew a lord, too, but he is 
dead’” (174). Whether this incident was at all helpful to Eliot in 
writing “By Madame de Tornquist, in the dark room/Shifting the 
candles; Fraulein von Kulp/Who turned in the hall, one hand on 
the door. Vacant shuttles .. .” is highly conjectural. But Fitz- 
Gerald’s “It was such weather as now howls about this lodging . . . 
which is wretchedly ‘rafty’ and cold,” goes very well with Eliot’s 
fast-breaking transitional line, “An old man in a draughty house/ 
Under a windy knob.” 

There are many references to ghosts in Benson, but we suspect 
that Eliot’s “I have no ghosts” is a witty play upon one of Fitz- 
Gerald’s boy readers, who “was so punctual that FitzGerald used to 
call him ‘the ghost,’ because he could be depended upon to make a 
silent and precise entrance exactly when he was expected” (168). 
The next ten or twelve lines of “Gerontion” are directly applicable 
to FitzGerald’s character, but to point out specific parallels would 
call for too much space. FitzGerald had, as Benson puts it, “an 
invincible objection to occupying his own house; accordingly, on being 
ejected, he hired another room in an adjacent house, where he trans- 
ferred his Penates” (55). Compare Eliot’s “. . . when I stiffen in 
a rented house.” 

One of the most intriguing and puzzling lines in “Gerontion,” 
“J have not made this show purposelessly,” remains no less intri- 
guing, but becomes much less puzzling when we read in Benson: “It 
is true that his life seemed very purposeless; and yet the purposes to 
which he saw others devote their lives seemed to him more dreary, 
and unsubstantial, and not more innocent” (179). The losing of 
“beauty in terror, terror in inquisition” is, we have good reason for 
thinking, an allusion to Mrs. FitzGerald, who actually affected her 
husband in this way (they lived together for only a short time). 
My wife, says FitzGerald, “was brought up to rule.” Compare in 
“Portrait of a Lady” the lines “Now that lilacs are in bloom/She 
has a bow] of lilacs in her room/And twists one in her fingers while 
she talks.” According to Benson, “FitzGerald found himself the 
husband of a kindly, conventional, methodical woman, who looked 
forward to her marriage . . . as an opportunity to live a thoroughly 
ordinary commonplace life, with all the customary accompaniments 
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of visits and parties” (40). In the lines “And it is not by any con- 
citation/Of the backward devils” Eliot may have had in mind 
FitzGerald’s rough, seafaring companions—like Posh, for instance. 
Under the circumstances Mrs. FitzGerald would naturally have been 
suspicious and resentful of their alienating tendencies. 

Upon the death of FitzGerald’s close friend, Bernard Barton 
(Lamb’s Quaker poet and collector of pictures and snuff-boxes), it 
transpired that Barton’s daughter and only child, Lucy, had not 
been as well provided for as it was understood earlier she would be. 
FitzGerald had promised Barton that he would look after Lucy. 
Following the disclosure of her straitened financial situation, and 
after an interval of six or seven years, FitzGerald made good his 
vow to Barton by marrying his daughter, going to the wedding much 
as an innocent man might ascend the scaffold at Tyburn. They 
were both nearing fifty at the time of the marriage, and Eliot’s “I 
have lost my sight, smell, hearing, taste and touch,” was psycholog- 
ically, if not altogether physically, true of FitzGerald, and brings to 
mind, of course, Jaques’s Seven Ages speech and Omar’s “Sans Wine, 
sans Song, sans Singer, and—sans End.” 

Benson observes that the temperament of a sensualist like Fitz- 
Gerald “can bring a man many moments of pleasure, but it can 
hardly bring happiness; and it is almost inevitable that as the per- 
ceptions grow blunted and as vital energies decrease, a shadow should 
settle upon the mind” (198). In brief, FitzGerald had lost his 
passion. “A hermit,” says Benson, “who is deliberately dirty and 
uncomfortable, because he attaches a certain moral weight to the 
avoidance of all the conveniences and conventionalities of life, may 
be admired at a distance, though his admirers may shun personal 
contact” (178). Compare Eliot’s “How should I use it [my pas- 
sion] for your closer contact?” 

Benson is frequently saddened by the contemplation of his sub- 
ject’s indecisiveness, uncertainty, fitfulness, his evidently congenital 
inability ever, at any time, to pull himself together. Eliot’s “..a 
thousand small deliberations” is FitzGerald to the life. Quite early 
in his career, FitzGerald announced that he was going to become a 
Great Bear; that he had all sorts of Utopian ideas in his head. Alas, 
very few ever came to fruition. Later in life, as pictured in “Geron- 
tion,” he is veritably “The shuddering Bear/In fractured atoms,” 
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and all his successful acquaintances, like Mrs. Kemble (cf. Mrs. 
Cammel), are whirling and achieving far beyond his circuit. While 
yet a young man, in years at any rate, Benson describes FitzGerald 
as flitting “hither and thither like a great shy moth” (24). Com- 
pare Eliot’s “What will the spider do/Suspend its operation, will 
the weevil/Delay?” 

A day or two before he died FitzGerald wrote to S. Laurence, 

the painter, what was probably his last letter: “If I do not write, 
it is because I have absolutely nothing to tell you that you have not 
known for the last twenty years.... Here I still live .. . pottering 
about my garden . . . snipping off dead Roses like Miss Tox; and 
now and then a visit to the neighbouring Seaside, and a splash to 
Sea in one of the boats. I never see a new Picture, nor hear a note 
of Music except when I drum out some old Tune in Winter on an 
Organ. ... Two of my eight Nieces are now with me here in my 
house... . And I think this is all I shall have to tell you of” 
(65-66). “Gerontion” ends, “Tenants of the house/Thoughts of 
a dry brain in a dry season.” ‘The lines immediately preceding the 
conclusion of “Gerontion,” the sad and troubled beauty of which 
repetition can never dull nor glossing stale, is, we believe, Eliot’s 
masterly way of expressing FitzGerald’s all-consuming passion for 
sailing and the sea. “He liked the sound of bells,” says Benson, 
“the wind in the trees, the rattle of ropes, the sharp hiss of moving 
seas” (170). Now, here he sits, half blind, in a sleepy corner, 
dreaming of windy straits or feats of derring-do, and, as his sailor 
friends taught him to say, “smelling the ground.” 

If “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock”—the title may be a 
composite: J. (Spedding) Alfred (Tennyson) Prufrock (“going to 
church ‘quite the king’ in a brave, blue frock-coat”; 10)—written 
while Eliot was still a student at Harvard, is not in most essential 
respects a portrait of Edward FitzGerald, then “Gerontion” is not 
either, and we are left in the unenviable position of being forced to 
concede that we have read both Eliot and Benson very badly indeed. 
But the truth is that we are overwhelmed with material from Ben- 
son bearing frontally upon almost every line—in fact, upon almost 
every salient epithet, in “Prufrock.” Here are just a few of the 
striking resemblances: Miss Crabbe observed that FitzGerald “never 
seemed light-hearted, but always oppressed with a kind of brooding 
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melancholy.” Benson refers to him as “a sort of sedate Hamlet.” 
FitzGerald himself, however, “deprecated any attempt to confer 
upon him a dignity to which he had no claim.” “It gives me pain,” 
he wrote, “to hear you or anyone else call me a philosopher, or any 
good thing of the sort” (179). Compare Eliot’s “No! I am not 
Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be.” Compare, also, FitzGerald’s 
translation of a line in Oedipus, “That go to swell a long campaign’s 
account” (121), and Benson’s “his capacity to touch off a little vig- 
nette scene” (141), with Eliot’s “Am an attendant lord, one that 
will do/To swell a progress, start a scene or two.” 

FitzGerald, says Benson, was “loving and loyal [to friends like 
Lord Tennyson]; quietly and unostentatiously generous; indolent 
as he was, he would take endless trouble in details [“glad to be of 
use .. . meticulous”] to serve his nearest friends .. . a distant and 
punctilious man” [“Full of high sentence... .”] (175). Neverthe- 
less, he was “thoroughly uncertain and capricious in his behaviour. 
He could thank a stranger with almost exaggerated gratitude for a 
little service done him, and he could at the same time say to a 
Woodbridge neighbour, who greeted him with a genial Good- 
morning, ‘I don’t know you!’ because they had never been formally 
introduced” (173). Compare Eliot’s “. . .. but a bit obtuse/At 
times, indeed, almost ridiculous—.” As for playing the fool (“Al- 
most, at times, the Fool”), that was one of FitzGerald’s favorite 
diversions, at times, indeed, almost a dedicated vocation with him. 
All FitzGeralds are mad, he once declared, and Benson says that 
he was thought highly eccentric, “and the words ‘dotty’ and ‘soft’ 
were freely applied to him by the country people” (176). 

Here is Benson’s unforgettable description of FitzGerald in his 
later years: “In both [photographs taken in 1873], the high-domed 
forehead is quite bald [“With a bald spot in the middle of my 
hair—”], and the hair grows long and limp over his collar... . 
With an unstarched white shirt-front, high, crumpled stand-up col- 
lars [“my collar mounting firmly to the chin” ], a big, black silk 
tie [“My necktie rich and modest”’] in a careless bow [“but asserted 
by a simple pin”]” (170-171). “To those who saw him abroad,” 
goes on Benson, “he appeared a tall, dreamy-looking man . . . strong 
and active from much exercise, yet irresolute in his movements; with 
straggling grey hair, and slovenly in dress . . . his clothes of baggy 
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blue cloth, as though he were a seafarer, his trousers short and his 
shoes low” (171). Compare Eliot’s “I grow old.... I grow 
old... ./I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled.” 

Regarding the “Portrait of a Lady,” we are positive that the 
principals of this bifocal monologue are none other. than the prim, 
“cultured,” hapless Lucy Barton and her equally hapless husband, 
Edward FitzGerald. We have space for just one citation: “When 
I was in Paris in 1830,” writes FitzGerald, “I stopped one Evening 
on the Boulevards by the Madeleine to listen to a Man who was 
singing to his Barrel-organ. Several passing ‘Blouses’ had stopped 
also: not only to listen, but to join in the Songs. ... I suppose the 
Circumstances: the ‘beau temps,’ the pleasant boulevards, the then 
so amiable People, all contributed to the effect this Song had upon 
me; anyhow, it has constantly revisited my memory for these forty- 
three years; and I was thinking, the other day, touched me more 
than any of Beranger’s most beautiful Things. This, however, may 
be only one of ‘Old Fitz’s’ Crotchets, as Tennyson and others would 
call them” (192). Compare Eliot’s “I keep my countenance/I re- 
main self-possessed/Except when a street piano, mechanical and tired/ 
Reiterate some worn-out song/With the smell of hyacinths across the 
garden/Recalling things that other people have desired/Are these 
ideas right or wrong?” 

In the case of “The Hollow Men,” the nature and extent of 
Eliot’s presumed indebtedness to Benson and FitzGerald is easier 
to sense than to establish in pin-point detail. Certainly the leitmotif 
could have been extracted from Benson’s book, which practically 
crawls with stuffed and wasted lives. There was Spedding, for one, 
of whom FitzGerald observed: “I always look upon old Spedding’s 
as one of the most wasted lives I know,” sacrificing forty years to 
re-editing Bacon’s works, “which did not want any such re-edition, 
and to vindicate his Character, which could not be cleared” (82). Of 
Tennyson, FitzGerald wrote: “I thought that if he had lived an 
active Life, as Scott and Shakespeare; or even ridden, shot, drunk, 
and played the Devil, as Byron, he would have done much more, 
- and talked about it much less” (71-72). And FitzGerald would 
have been the last person in the world to hold a brief for his own 
dawdling, acedia-tainted life. Or, as Eliot has transmuted and con- 
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centrated it, “(Remember us—if at all—not as lost/Violent souls, but 
only/As the hollow men/The stuffed men.” 

Not only the ever-recurring theme of “The Hollow Men,” but 
many of the poem’s key images and phrases could have been sug- 
gested by much of the disjecta membra in Benson: the “bone- 
rummaging” which FitzGerald and Carlyle engaged in at Naseby; 
their plans for raising the stone image to the memory of those who 
died on that famous battlefield, which occupied their attention for 
years; “skeletons closely packed together”; “very jaw-bones”; Fitz- 
Gerald’s “channels fretted in my cheeks with many unmanly tears”; 
his failing sight, his hollow cheeks, his use of the pen name 
“Efhgy”; his chance meeting with his estranged wife, across which 
meeting most definitely fell the shadow (53); “sunlight on a grassy 
bank”; “a great conception . . . bewildered and stupefied Fitz- 
Gerald”; “the philosophy of the human spirit at bay, when all refuge 
has failed”; “in this dark valley”; “gentle gestures and pathetic 
beckonings, and a tender desire, in a world where so much is dark, 
that men should cling all together and float into the darkness”; 
“not a man, but the shadow of a man.” 

Benson notes that FitzGerald’s paragraphs end “with a certain 
snap ... instead of dying feebly away into silence” (138). What 
a pity the compliment could not have been paid to his life. Not 
many weeks before FitzGerald died, says Benson, “he made his will 
very carefully ... began to disperse his books and pictures.... He 
stole up to London to Carlyle’s statue and the house in Cheyne Row, 
and fell to weeping” (64). ‘This is the way the world ends/Not 
with a bang but a whimper.” 

In closing, it might be of some interest to point out that much 
of the symbolistic furniture of The Waste Land (published three 
years before “The Hollow Men”) may be found in Benson and the 
letters: cruel Aprils, bad colds, chess games, dying England, grimy 
and depraved London, The Holy Grail, a medium (Frederic Tenny- 
son), Tiresias, drowned sailors, the parcht desert, characteristic names 
like Mrs. De Soyres and Mme. Vestris, chanticleers, hyacinths, lilac 
buds, anemone roots, nightingales going jug, jug, etc. 

Reading Benson’s account of FitzGerald’s poetic techniques as 
employed in Omar, one is continually surprised to find how closely 
they coincide with Eliot’s as employed in The Waste Land. The 
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similarity of their literary tastes and critical opinions is noteworthy, 
too. FitzGerald had a great love for racy, vernacular speech, for 
“words with old and far-off traditions.” He liked to “string to- 
gether stray good lines,” and touch them up “by adding epithets and 
adverbs.” He used authors “to start game in the coverts of his 
own mind.” In translating, he “sank, reduced, altered, and re- 
placed.” He “omits and compresses . . . transposes into a different 
key.” In Omar, says Benson, “by selection and arrangement .. . 
FitzGerald traced in vague outline a soul’s history.” 

In The Use of Poetry Eliot tells us that he can recall “clearly 
enough the moment when, at the age of fourteen or so, I happened 
to pick up a copy of FitzGerald’s Omar which was lying about, and 
the almost overwhelming introduction to a new world of feeling 
which this poem was the occasion of giving me.” ‘That Eliot received 
the initial impulse for writing The Waste Land from his boyhood 
memories of Omar is highly improbable. What is less improbable 
is that Benson’s account of FitzGerald’s methods and “strategies” 
may have proved useful to him in composing The Waste Land. 
Benson might just as well be talking about Eliot’s poem when he 
says: “Omar received from its admirers the sort of treatment, the 
poking and pushing, conceded to prize animals at shows; it has been 
made the subject of microscopical investigation.” And what Fitz- 
Gerald said of Omar, Eliot might have said of The Waste Land: 
“Tt is a desperate sort of thing, unfortunately at the bottom of all 
thinking men’s minds; but made music of.” In both poems the 
music is unmistakably defunctive. The Waste Land might be called 
a twentieth-century Omar, in which, instead of a Loaf of Bread be- 
neath the Bough, a Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou, we 
get some tins of food, some small beer hurriedly gulped down just 
before closing time, a battered gramophone grinding out a cracked 
Shakespearean rag—and Miss Weston, with The Golden Bough 
beneath. 

In sum, our reading of Eliot (in Untermeyer) and FitzGerald 
(in Benson and the letters) has brought us, not too regretfully or 
unexpectedly, to the following conclusion: While Archibald Mac- 
Leish and the rest of the postwar expatriates went to Paris and read 
Eliot and Pound, Eliot stayed at home and read Benson, later re- 
moving to England, where he hovered for a number of years, eagle- 
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fashion, over that hurt hawk of the Mid-Victorian Turkey Run, 
Edward FitzGerald. We are afraid that a great many of Eliot’s 
imitators are going to be a little chagrined when they learn who, 
in a way, their literary grandfather was. And to scores, if not hun- 
dreds, of Eliot’s critics and elucidators, it may prove somewhat dis- 
concerting to discover at this late date that Eliot’s reading of the 
Elizabethans, Symons’s Symbolist Movement, Ezra Pound, Laforgue, 
Rimbaud, Corbiére, e¢ al. was only a part of the story, not the whole 
OF if. 

As for Mr. Eliot, perhaps the findings set down in this paper 
will lend a little apparently needed support to his insistence over the 
years that the emotion of poetry should be impersonal, that it should 
have its life “in the poem and not in the history of the poet”; that 
in prose “one may be legitimately occupied with ideals, whereas in 
the writing of verse one can only deal with actuality.” When cer- 
tain of Eliot’s critics said that in The Waste Land he had expressed 
the “disillusionment of a generation,” Eliot replied that they were 
talking nonsense. We did not much believe him then, but we do 
now—to such an extent, in fact, that we should not be at all surprised 
to discover that Ash Wednesday, far from being autobiographical, is 
really Eliot’s poetic rendering of FitzGerald’s tranquillity, which, 
in the arresting words of Spedding, “was like a pirated copy of the 
peace of God.” 

Although Eliot once declared in the Dial that he cursed Ezra 
Pound every time he thought of his great indebtedness to him, we 
are fairly sure that if Mr. Eliot were to be asked point blank who had 
been the most useful and suggestive to him, in short, his richest 
quarry, he would answer (as Tennyson did when asked which of 
all his friends he had loved the best), quietly but distinctly, “Why, 
Old Fitz, to be sure!” adding, after a pause, “and Dr. Benson, of 
course.” 

As for us, we have been expounding “Gerontion,” “Prufrock,” 
etc., to our classes for twenty years off and on. At the moment we 
would rather not think of all the fine, knowing rot, to borrow one 
of FitzGerald’s favorite critical terms, we have been provoked into 
spilling before those students, when called upon to tell them, as one 
man to another, who Gerontion or Prufrock was. Early in our teach- 
ing career, telling them that Gerontion was, in a sense, Eliot himself 
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appeared to satisfy them. But later the brighter ones would check 
up on Eliot’s life and read some of his essays and then a new and 
slightly fancier approach would have to be taken, because it would 
gradually become clear, even to the dimmer minds in the class, that 
either the poet was something of a liar, or the teacher did not know 
what he was talking about. 

One year we told them that Gerontion was probably Henry 
Adams. But that did not work out so well either. One boy, we 
recall, much sharper and far better informed than his inarticulate 
classmates, wanted to know who Henry Adams was; not caring to 
spend the hour on Henry, we told him to read The Education. To 
which he came back with, “We are here to get an education, not to 
read books about somebody else’s.” Of late we have found that 
telling them the poem “Gerontion” was really “Thanatopsis”—as 
Bryant would have written it had he been Stephen Crane and had 
Crane lived another twenty-five or thirty years, works out best of 
all, seeming to take their minds off the poem, the poet, and the 
teacher. 

But now, after all these years of bumbling around in the twi- 
light kingdom of textual explication, we are going back, not as rested 
and well-browned, perhaps, as Thurber’s botany professor, but eager 
and willing to explain “Gerontion” or “Prufrock.” Towards the 
end of an hour devoted to the latter poem, say, should some student, 
even sharper and more malicious than the one mentioned above, 
complain that while we had cleared up pretty satisfactorily just about 
everything in the poem, he still did not recall our having said any- 
thing that might shed some light on the interrogation, “Do I dare to 
eat a peach?”—then, then indeed, would come our moment of tri- 
umph. Turning toward the hall, one hand on the door, we would 
say in a low, purring voice that on September 12, 1843, Edward 
FitzGerald wrote to Bernard Barton, quote I have been suffering 
for these last 4 days with an attack, which I partly attribute to my 
having walked to Thornby under a burning sun, then eaten unripe 
peaches, and then gone to sleep upon long wet grass unquote. 


SOUTHERN MANNERS* 
ELIZABETH STEVENSON 


ECENTLY I took a trip North and found that going away 

from the South makes a Southerner think about the South. I 
did not come to practical conclusions, but I am readier to come to 
them than before. I did not change my mind; I only reinforced 
some ideas which during the last few years have been coming to 
me with increasing frequency. I was set to thinking by Southern 
manners and Southern actions; they make a nice pair of contrasting 
terms, especially salutary for the Southerner to contemplate. The 
tinder to my current mental exercises was the trip; the simple fact 
that there is no longer any official segregation sanctioned upon the 
trains between the South and the North set my mind to work upen 
the change which is fairly upon us whether or not we want it. 

The Southerners on that streamliner were brought face to face 
with a new situation. It is change, not waiting for them to make 
up their minds, but coming to them, thrusting its face down the 
shining tracks into their homeland. I ask myself, parenthetically, 
why it is important and pertinent to the whole problem that the 
South and not the North thinks of itself as a homeland. In other 
words, what makes us so set, so impervious, so stubborn in our 
Southernness? To an outsider everyday manners might not seem so 
important a part of the problem, but after puzzling for years over 
our deep-rooted Southern idiosyncrasies, I am not sure. Our man- 
ners, good when they ought to be bad, very bad when they ought 
to be good, are part of the whole moral problem. It seems to me 
that the minor surface symptoms of a great wrong are in fact very 
important. Our well-reputed manners (in a sense they deserve the 
reputation) are not just the key to a regional manner of living; they 
are the instrument of its enjoyment. 

Therefore, on that northbound train I watched Southern man- 
ners with some sympathy as I saw these manners engaged in a strug- 
gle to survive in new circumstance. It seemed to me that I was 
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all at once looking at a clear-cut example of the kind of shock which 
the old Southerner will face more and more often in the future. I 
wondered how many repetitions of shock will be necessary to break 
the chain of the fixed Southern reaction, or if, instead, the “manners” 
may prove so strong that change will break itself upon the old way 
of thinking and doing and the monotony of repeated tragedy be the 
only response the South is capable of making. As I sat in the train, 
I reflected that at home the system was as yet under control. Here 
on the train it was not. Here was drama. On this ordinary train, 
in every corridor, in every cubicle, in the diner, in the lounge, in the 
rest rooms, little scenes of great importance were being acted out. 

I came upon one of these scenes in the women’s room. As I en- 
tered I found myself breaking into a full-fledged situation. I caught 
the look of horror as it broke upon the face of one Southern woman 
who found herself sharing mirror and sink with another middle-aged 
woman and her child, they being, as she would put it to herself, 
“colored,” and she, white. Her reaction was to shrink into the 
defensive Southern manner, to stiffen, to refuse to depart from the 
role which custom had given her to use in dealing with the Negro. 
She showed only horror and the outward conviction that the other 
woman was not, could not, be there. When another middle-aged 
white woman offered to hold the baby, I wondered whether this 
could be a Southerner. I had a momentary flurry of hope. But it 
was 2 woman from outside the South, one who did not “understand.” 
I saw how foolish I had been to think that this could have been a 
Southerner. Those who have not lived all their lives in the South 
do not know how much of habit and conditioned response this South- 
ern woman would have had to overcome in herself before she could 
perform the simple act of the other. 

But if she in common with the rest of the South should have 
presented to her over and over the occasion for the new act, or the 
complication which calls for the new thought, might she not in time 
break the mold in which she lives? If, for instance, she could see 
the absurd contradiction: in childhood she probably sat in a “colored” 
lap, put her arms around a “colored” neck, and even now feels a 
strong current of affection for the personality of her “colored” nurse, 
while one “colored” baby throws her into a panic. Looking on as a 
Southerner who wants change, I hoped that some day that change 
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might come, that to match new occasions there might be new answers. 
Then again I was discouraged, as I had been so many times before. 
The answers delivered to frightening, new situations might be the 
ancient replies of frightfulness, violent death, and ugly force. Yet 
I argued with myself: if change is to come at all, must it not come 
partly in shock and challenge as well as in the gradual infiltration 
of the new? 

It is a question to be raised again and again and may as often 
make one despair. And so I sit and look at the South, mostly at 
the fact of its congealment. I stare at the train window as if it were 
the wrong end of a telescope and see the South far away, small, and 
strange. I see it as a section wrapped in upon itself, involved in old 
loyalties, old ideas, old ways, most of them with certain saving 
graces, which give the South a flavor of gracefulness and pathos. I 
see it as of a painful oneness, of an extreme homogeneousness, yet of 
a oneness split by a chasm. We are two sets of human beings walk- 
ing the South’s streets, and we know each other not at all. If segre- 
gation is less than perfect physically, it is almost perfect spiritually. 
The looks which we give each other across the wall which separates 
us contain everything but understanding—indifference, hate, curios- 
ity, even love—but not easy, unconscious, taken-for-granted under- 
standing. I let the noise of the train, the rock and roll of its 
movement, lull me into reverie. People brush past me in the aisle. 
A child cries back of me. ‘Trees, houses, fields, streets of obscure 
little towns blur together, and I project my own pictures upon the 
no longer regarded view. 

What we see in the South is the wall and not the people on the 
two sides of it. What we need in the South is a general knocking of 
holes through the wall. What we get are good preservers of the 
wall. But there are notable exceptions. I look back to my school 
days and remember two teachers. One of them buttressed that 
wall; the other, with a few words, showed the wall itself to be 
insubstantial make-believe. The first—I remember him as a red- 
faced, red-necked man, with an easy laugh, generous, affable, flexible 
except upon the one point—questioned by us with that impolite 
curiosity of the young as to why, wy that school refused the regis- 
tration of Negro students, had no answer but silence and the smile 
which insinuated that an answer was not necessary, that here was a 
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sacred verity not to be put into words. Southern manners when 
applied to the race question can cause bafflement, for Southern man- 
ners are skilled manners and can turn serious matters aside as em- 
barrassments better left untouched. The second teacher—I remember 
his blue eyes, which could often generously sparkle with fire or indig- 
nation—was one who believed in the literal meaning of education. 
He thought that it was a leading out, not a shutting in, of the mind. 
He invited us, the girls in his classroom, to consider our likeness to 
another schoolroom of girls across the width of the city; these girls 
studying the same books, the same subjects, going through their 
assignments in the same way we did, learning and forgetting the 
same facts. 

What he accomplished by his simple, straightforward knocking 
of holes through the wall was to make us see the girls in that room 
(the Negro girls studying the same subject in the Negro university 
across town) as persons we might ourselves have been. Once we 
had got imaginatively inside their skins, we could no longer think 
of them as altogether alien from ourselves. We in that classroom 
had become another small center of change, what Southern legislators 
love to call “college radicals.” For the average legislator in his 
twisted way is quite right. Education in the South inevitably leads 
to change. It leads out of the old way into the new. What the 
South needs is to feel generally what we felt then momentarily and 
particularly. What the South needs, from education, from sensibil- 
ity, from perceptiveness, from sane common sense, is to see itself as 
it is; what it is most difficult for a person or for a section to see is its 
self-deception. A Southerner would sooner admit the South’s cruelty 
than its sentimentality. The queer combination of sentimentality with 
cruelty makes the unwholesome mixture. The flexible finish of the 
surface—Southern manners—makes the mixture go unrecognized. 
The people on both sides of the wall, Negro as well as white, prac- 
tice the manner. There is no more exquisite old Southerner than 
the old Negro man or woman who has grown up under the system, 
known no other way or manner, been molded by it, and who speaks, 
perhaps best of all, its language. I suppose it was the slave who 
taught the evasiveness, the softness to the white. 

There is enough good in the Southerner’s old, battered idea of 
the South to make him cling to it in spite of its anachronisms. What 
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remains to him is a family feeling, born of trouble. He will not 
admit that his idea has gone sour, that he is clinging to a stiffened 
skeleton of a notion. The evil in this notion is its fixity, its narrow- 
ness. It is true that the Negro has an integral part to play, but his 
part is a crippled one. He is a function; he is not a person. He is 
“the Negro who cuts my grass . . . the Negro who cleans out my 
furnace . . . the Negro who looks after my children.” 

Under the obvious sun of Southern prosperity, especially in the 
large cities, where conveniences overlay every aspect with easy slick- 
ness, segregation—which is the outward manner of the whole prob- 
lem—does not assume so much importance. The argument runs 
thus: a certain amount of real progress has been made on both sides 
of the wall; the schools are better, although the disproportion is 
admitted; there are excellent business opportunities on both sides of 
the wall—the newspapers recently dramatized the will of a Negro 
real-estate owner who had possessed more land than any other prop- 
erty owner in a certain county—and, finally, certain legal rights are 
on the way to being recognized, although a visit to city courts would 
make one doubt it, and the current flurry of re-registration laws 
throughout the South discourages again the Negro’s hope of the 
vote. So runs the argument of the optimists: let us preserve our old 
decorums whilst progress, our kind, comes to us. 

The fact of the wall, the well-preserved decorum, enables the 
moderate, intelligent Southerner to be satisfied. His decorum pre- 
vents him from seeing and hearing the truth. He is shored up 
against the crude unpleasantness. Because he is so walled in, he can 
overlook the disparities and unfairness and let himself think that 
the real wrongs, the crimes of the system, are unfortunate exceptions. 
Therefore, the wall is cherished. It is in evidence in every public 
meeting of the two races. If I go to hear a lecture at the Negro 
university, I sit in a reserved, white section. I do the same if I go 
at Christmas time to hear the carol program at the famous Negro 
church downtown. The Negro who goes to the public auditorium 
to hear Lily Pons sing sits far up and to the right, in the balcony 
only. When Marian Anderson comes to town to sing, we sit, we 
two halves of the South, rather stiffly and self-consciously, in about 
equal numbers on one or the other side of an invisible line drawn 
down one of the center aisles of the auditorium, a huge, barnlike 
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structure where everything in town takes place, from wrestling 
matches and flower shows to circuses and ballet performances. On 
such an occasion as the Anderson concert, the two halves of the 
house examine each other, some covertly, some frankly, for it is sel- 
dom that they see each other as people doing the same thing. The 
most general reaction upon the part of the white side (I have been 
there—I cannot speak for those on the other side) is astonishment 
that those others look so well. Almost involuntarily those on my 
side see that the others look like people. In other daily contacts of 
life, they had almost wiped that possibility from their minds. They 
had thought them functions, not people. 

The more I look at us in our comfortable—that is, comfortable 
for those on top—South, the more I see that it is the manners which 
indicate what we are. Our way of talking is not just quaint and 
colorful; it is scientifically exact in making distinctions. Southern 
white females are ladies; Southern Negro females are women; but 
no, they are not even women; they are Negro women. They do not 
live in houses; they live in Negro houses. Their children do not 
go to schools; they go to Negro schools. Even the inanimate timber 
of the houses and schools and churches of the Negro population takes 
on the limited function belonging to the group. Although it is no 
longer a necessity among white people to address elders and superiors 
as “ma’am” and “sir,” it is still considered by some older Southerners 
as better bred to do so. It is still rather generally demanded of the 
Negro that he “sir” and “ma’am” a white person, any white person. 
I remember how queer I felt at about fifteen when I was first ad- 
dressed as “ma’am”—and by some children I had once played with. 
It was subtly flattering and gratifying to the inner person. 

Negroes are still Jane and Joe to their white neighbors, whether 
employee, friend, or enemy. They are Jane Jones and Joe Smith 
to the newspaper, without the courtesy title of Miss or Mrs. or Mr. 
prefixed, as it is to the name of a white person. If Jane Jones hap- 
pens to be a teacher in the public school and is addressed by her 
superintendent through the mails, she is still Jane Jones and not 
Miss Jones. If she is a nurse, with the same educational experi- 
ence as her white counterpart, she is Nurse Jones and not Miss 
Jones, at least on paper and officially. She is paid less, for the 
particular difference of her color. If I pick up one of our thick city 
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telephone books I find in its supposedly impersonal pages the same 
kind of distinction. However, here the men come off better than the 
women, since there are no misters, whether white or Negro. But 
women of one race have Miss or Mrs. before their names; women 
of the other do not. Being a woman myself, I resent this. Thus 
the South’s manner of naming and designating its children, whether 
white or Negro, emphasizes the one basic wrong: the failure to 
accept one half of itself as persons, as whole, suffering, and rejoicing 
persons. Only the white half are officially whole human beings. It 
is conceded that the black half have rights, but they do not have 
the right to be treated as whole personalities on equal terms with the 
white half. They are all right in their place—so runs the phrase. 

It is not that Southerners are extraordinarily vicious or that they 
love force and violence. They are an ordinarily good- and bad- 
hearted lot, a little softer than most of their own kind, even illog- 
ically loyal to their own place. The danger in the South is that 
social equilibrium is shaky; therefore, the average person is forced 
in defending the indefensible system to act a part of brutality which 
leaves averages far behind. By “force” I do not mean that he does 
it from necessity. He acts through a desire to preserve the system. 
As soon as he sees that it is not desirable to save the system, he will 
not be “forced” to do so. In the meantime, the shaky equilibrium 
threatens to fall apart. Lacking the desire to give a new answer to 
an old situation, the South gives the old answer: the illogical one, 
the monotonous one, of terror. I have come to see that the violence 
is in effect licensed by the silent forbearance of those responsible mem- 
bers of the community who would never, in their own persons, soil 
their hands with the violent act. They condemn sincerely the doers 
of the deed, but by desiring the South to remain as it is and by 
being satisfied that it does remain so, they profit by the act which 
they condemn. 

But (outside the South and thinking hard on the South) I think 
to myself that it takes a long space of living down there and some 
unpleasant reflection to make the transition from the small events of 
everyday living to such resounding conclusions. I think of my daily 
bus rides at home. What more ordinary than the petty, exasperating 
struggle to get to town and back once a day in the overcrowded, 
pushing, impolite, and impatient busloads of the city which I have 
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watched grow out of a depression coma into a postwar crush? Yet 
what more instructive of race relations than this ordinary daily occa- 
sion? Every time I ride the bus, now, in my home town, since all 
this business of Southernness has come to the surface of my mind, I 
am faced with special instances with which to occupy myself. I had 
not noticed so much how very peculiar we in the South are until I 
began consciously to study our behavior on the city buses. 

For instance, one day recently I noted a young college student 
riding across town from her home to her school. She stood though 
there was a place to sit, stood and swayed uncomfortably, for our 
new trolleys are merciless to the standing customer. I reflected that 
it was actually against the law for her to sit down in that vacant 
space. The reason: there was a white person sitting in the seat be- 
hind that vacant one. The sign on the front wall of the bus, as in 
every bus in the city, proclaimed: “White Passengers Seat From the 
Front—Colored Passengers From the Rear.” So, if the space in 
which this girl might not sit, but by which, since it was near the 
back, she might stand, was vacant through a deliberate or a thought- 
less act, I could understand the look of proud contempt on the face 
of that girl. You may say that this is a small matter compared to 
economic or political inequalities, but it is the small things in life 
which betray the large ones. This arrangement, however equal 
legally, is in practice very unequal. And this is so throughout the 
system: in the matter of schools, which are overcrowded, in the 
matter of hospitals, which are pitifully inadequate, in the matter of 
welfare, and so on down the list of public services. 

I return to the everyday matter of the public transportation of 
the citizens of the city. Few white Southerners hesitate to ask a 
Negro on a bus to move back in order to get a seat, and increasingly 
fewer Negroes today hesitate to ask the white person to move for- 
ward for the same reason. But each time one asks the other to make 
room, there is a revival of the emotion of segregation. The simplest 
act in our town involves too often an exhausting expenditure of emo- 
tion. As the Negroes become better educated and more conscious of 
baffled rights, as the Southern whites determine to take a stand, as 
Southern congressmen inveigh in their elevated tones against civil 
rights, the whole process of living in the South becomes complicated, 
exasperating, and tragically obstructed. Negroes and whites—we are 
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hyperconscious one of the other. It becomes not easier but more 
difficult to live thus together. 

Ordinarily, and the fact is remarkable, courtesy upon the part of 
both sides is usual and accepted. The white person will often move 
forward and the Negro back in order to give the others room. But, 
having once faced the problem, I cannot but see that segregation is 
the greatest rudeness in itself. And if I look outside at the Negro 
section, through which we pass on the way to town, I find my 
thoughts carried to the deeper causes and consequences. There where 
the grocery stores bravely advertise: “shin bones—1gc” and salty 
“fish—1oc,” and thus proclaim the poverty of their customers, I see 
the whole in the part. Frank rags, frank dirt, yet with color and 
vehement motion; the complexion of the street invites attention. It 
is alive; it is tragic; and the children have the faces of old men and 
women. It is not that the Negro is the only poor in the South but 
that he is the absolute poor. This poverty is accepted with com- 
placency by the bus rider, who, like the average man or woman 
everywhere, accepts injustice mildly when it is the lot of another. 

Suppose I step off this hypothetical bus—which is very real for 
me every work day—and go into the near-by public library. I notice 
another item to chalk up against segregation. Since I have begun 
to think about our peculiar Southern social order, I have stumbled 
over more samples of its workings than I can deal with. I stand in 
the lobby of our main library. Here we have the one large col- 
lection of books in the city, a collection whose continued existence 
and increase depends upon taxes collected without discrimination as 
to race or color. The only Negro who can enter this building is a 
janitor, a maid, a messenger, or a delivery boy; none in the capacity 
of reader. There are small neighborhood branch libraries scattered 
throughout the city; two of them are Negro branches. But, unlike 
the white members of the branch libraries, who are free to use their 
cards at the main downtown building, the Negroes may not borrow 
books except from the pitifully small and inadequate collections of 
their designated branches. The fact to face without blinking is that 
the main library, the pudlic library, is closed to one half of the popu- 
lation of the city, a group whose taxes help support the purchase and 
maintenance of the books in that library. I do not want to labor 
this point, and I suppose good food and a secure job are more essen- 
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tial matters, but this unequal distribution of books is certainly as 
unfair. Being a regular book borrower myself, I find the gross fact 
of the unfairness shameful. 

If I walk on a block farther along our busiest city street from 
the library to a large department store, I see what a difference the 
commercial spirit makes even in the true Southern inflexibility. In 
this case, the leveling, equalizing power of money seems to be of 
some good. The Southerner, I think to myself, should turn frank 
eyes to the money-making which goes on at such a rate in this burst- 
ing, growing city and see how quickly privilege and precedent dis- 
appear when the question of profit is involved. In getting and 
spending there is true equality even in the South. No question of 
color embarrasses the sellers or the buyers. First in line, first served. 
There is a bit of juggling when the customer must be seated (shoes, 
for instance), but that problem is solved in a cursory fashion by 
separate rows of chairs—segregation being observed ritually if not 
actually. When it is not a question of sitting down together but of 
standing together, of pushing and pulling for bargains, of pondering 
over luxuries, money alone has weight. People from the two sides 
of the wall try on the same hats, the same dresses, the same suits, 
pick over wares on the same counters, are waited on by the same 
clerks. Of course Negroes may not use the rest rooms in the store 
or eat lunch or drink from the water fountains labeled “White Only.” 
But they may buy. 

When I leave the great, busy store and stand on the street corner 
and stare at the bright day, the fast-walking crowds upon the side- 
walk, and the rush and stir of the street, I wonder at our strange 
rigidity in this one matter, when in everything else there is now 
such a willingness to change. New life and new energy are in evi- 
dence in this city. On this famous street I see on every corner the 
effects of industrial and engineering creativeness. The men of busi- 
ness are canny, the teachers and preachers are forward-looking, the 
engineers and architects and doctors are all looking for the new thing 
and the new way. Yet, sound each one of these individuals hurrying 
along the streets—among them some of the progressive doctors, engi- 
neers, preachers, and teachers—and you find a flaw within each one 
of them. Upon one subject, they—that is, we, all of us—are mad. 
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Too much thinking upon this obsession marks even the innovators. 
Even the victims of the system are warped. 

Among the Negroes, some try to please the others by the unction 
of extreme flattery; some please themselves by coldness and con- 
tempt—like the girl I saw on the bus; some, by indifference and 
isolation, so that all their talent is shut up in the Negro ghetto; 
some, by anger, so that underlying all is an uneasiness at a deserved 
outburst; some, by forbearance and by hope put off again and again 
into the future. Among the whites, some draw the line and refuse 
to budge one inch from what has been and what they hope will be 
and continue to be things as they are; some, who get into power 
over and over, try to go back into a never-never-land of perfect 
white supremacy; some turn vicious because the system allows them 
to and allows them to get off scot-free; some make dashing and 
valiant attempts to do the dramatic, the new and radical thing, and 
are inevitably drowned out in the general sea of conservatism; some, 
like their Negro counterparts, play a waiting game and work for 
each small change as it becomes possible to smuggle it into the system. 

The gradualists do the most, but they have the bitterness of see- 
ing the social order as a whole slip two steps back for one step 
forward every time there is a general reaction against the new and 
the sweeping into office of another demagogue. Laws are passed and 
repealed over and over in the South. In the struggle the fighters. 
lose perspective and grow warped. This is true of those on both 
sides. If a genuine personal relationship grows up in the midst of 
this turmoil—relationship of business or friendship—between a white 
person and a Negro, it floats in the general sea of queerness of the 
social order which makes such a relationship exceptional and out of 
place. The tragedy of the South is that the personal regard possible 
to be felt by one person for another is most often contradicted by the 
public, political, and economic actions performed by the same person. 
And so the chancy, haphazard, genuine relationship is lost and comes 
to nothing; it adds nothing to the whole, it confers no gain upon the 
future. 

I do not have to look far for examples. Mrs. R. remembers a 
different city, one with carriage blocks and lawns and politeness, 
where now stretch the pavements of the downtown business section, 
where now stand filling stations and printing shops and liquor stores. 
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Mrs. R. keeps her old cook, although she can no longer afford to 
pay her wages, because it would not be right according to her to 
abandon this dependent. She cares for Mary, lets Mary pretend 
that she helps with the housework, stints her pocket money in order 
to maintain Mary in her job. Yet Mrs. R. was a “Dixiecrat” when 
the South erupted against its party. I know a farmer who has left 
off farming himself because it has become too great a task for his 
advancing years. He rents to tenants, to Negro tenants, and he is 
happier with them than he has ever been with white tenants. He 
boasts of their industry, their strenuous cleanliness, their seriousness, 
their friendliness. He is a stoic person himself, with a stern regard 
for righteousness. He told me how he and his wife went, upon last 
Thanksgiving Day, to eat dinner in the house of the tenants. The 
two families sat a little stiffly and importantly in adjoining rooms 
with groaning tables laid with shining cloths in each room. He did 
not quite break all precedent; he did not sit down at the table with 
them. But he and his wife and his tenants arrived at a compromise 
which satisfied them, which bent but did not break the local tradi- 
tion, and shared their Thanksgiving under one roof. Yet my friend 
the farmer, in all the state elections which I remember, has again 
and again cast his vote for the local demagogue. And his vote has 
helped to perpetuate discord between the two halves of the South. 

It is not just the scum and dregs of the South who keep the 
South a separate nation; it is the “good” people, the kind, the con- 
scientious, the righteous. The tragedy of our section lies in this 
contradiction between the private and the public behavior of its sub- 
stantial citizens. One can love the Negro, but one must not love 
him other than as a Negro. One can give him food and clothing 
and extend this kindness to hospitals and even to regional colleges, 
yet one cannot and must not deal with him as another person, with 
all the give and take which that relationship implies. More and 
more the impersonal, general distrust and fear tend to swallow up 
what remains of the old personal relationship. A new industrialized 
South is growing up without a system of beliefs to sustain it as a 
civilization. It has the material but not the spiritual means to suc- 
ceed. Because the social order is out of gear, no good (except inci- 
dental good) can come of it. It almost necessarily produces the acts 
of violence for which it is well known. It is no less dreadful, but 
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inevitable, that recently one man was killed for trying to vote, an- 
other for owning a car; that not far from where I sit and write four 
human beings were cut down in cold blood one night, and the mur- 
derers yet go free. Murders done a year ago, two years ago, three, 
are too easily forgotten; we have developed too easy a conscience, too 
soft a memory. 

I have come home from my trip—the one on the train and the 
one in my mind. Coming back to the South through its red hills and 
valleys, which, after going away, I looked at again with a new 
appreciativeness, I appreciate our easy self-deception, our inability 
to take criticism, our too great reconcilement to our native wrongs. 
The red clay, the pines, the crepe myrtle, and the dogwood look 
their constant selves; the gullied roads, the furrowed hills ploughed 
round and round—all these familiar sights hit my eyes with more 
than their usual familiarity. Yet satisfaction with the land will not 
do. Here, where for the first time in our history we are begin- 
ning to hanker for new things, where we are building and expand- 
ing our factories and our farms, I see a hope only in our unsettled 
state. If the ferment in the material sphere of constructing, invent- 
ing, planning, and reorganizing could be extended to the social sphere, 
we could have a proper pride. We are not yet crowded and smoked 
and stewed as are the sections north of Washington. We have at 
least physical space to grow in. What we have to find out is whether 
we have the mental and moral spaciousness to match the physical 
grandeur of the land, which even a rebellious, a recalcitrant, and 
subversive Southerner cannot help loving. What set of new Southern 
manners can we find to match new facts? 


HIGHER LEARNING AND LITERARY 
SCHOLARSHIP* 
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HEN THE LATE Dr. Henry Van Dyke, one-time writer 

and English professor at Princeton, first called upon Alfred 
Tennyson, the poet was hostile. “Are you a reporter?” he demanded 
suspiciously. “No, my lord,” said Van Dyke, “I am a gentleman.” 
Though English professors have long since discarded both their frock 
coats and their Vandykes, many of them still talk that way. Ask a 
man of the learned world whether he is a writer, and he will 
promptly correct you. “No, sir, I am a scholar.” He will mean 
just that, for the split between the scholar and the writer in America, 
as Archibald MacLeish long ago pointed out, is almost axiomatic. 

This in spite of such older names as William Brownell, Joel 
Spingarn, Stuart Sherman, Lane Cooper, Paul Elmer More, Irving 
Babbitt, George Lyman Kittredge, John Livingston Lowes, to men- 
tion the show pieces, and in spite of such good names as Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Mark Van Doren, Lionel Trilling, Marjorie Nicolson, Don- 
ald Stauffer, Morton Zabel, Harry Levin, I. A. Richards, Howard 
Mumford Jones, Robert Penn Warren, and George Whicher. With 
such a list, what more need one ask? But these are the exceptions; 
they are creative scholars from half a dozen “name” schools which 
can afford to tolerate the rebels, mavericks, autocrats, and geniuses 
provided they do not tangle too much with the decorum of their 
institutions. To put it discreetly, such figures as these are more often 
envied and resented than admired by their conventional colleagues; 
by their departure from the norm they are a standing menace to the 
traditional concept of literary scholarship. 

Whereas other graduate divisions in the American university 
have begun to reshape or at least rethink their education in terms of 
responsibility to society as it is rather than as it was seventy-five years 
ago, most graduate English faculties still move in a timeless universe 
infinitely deferential to the past, preferably the obscure past. Every 
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seminar has its Joshua commanding the sun to stand still, and it 
does—in his classroom. In the meantime literature in America seems 
to happen in spite of rather than because of these Joshuas. The 
reason is involved, but at the root of the trouble lies the struggle 
for self-preservation and authority of the kind of professor whose 
influence on teaching and literary research consists in finding new 
reasons for doing the old things. Age cannot wither nor custom 
stale his infinite monotony. 

Consider a few of the noted scholars of the last generation, many 
of whose graduate students are now professors of literature to whom 
they handed on the torch. William Brownell, in his search for meas- 
ures of value in literature and life, turned to the ethical and social 
standards of past culture. He doubted that they could be found in 
“provincial” America. Likewise, Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer 
More, the twin bishops of humanism, in their a priori commitment 
to the classics were pretty well convinced that their own age pro- 
duced little of value. “I should say that a capacity to enjoy certain 
authors made it impossible to enjoy Dante or Shakespeare or Mil- 
ton—or rather, I should say that, if a man liked certain things and 
claimed to enjoy Shakespeare and Dante, it would be impossible that 
he should really appreciate them!” So Professor More once told 
Edmund Wilson when the latter visited him at Princeton. Stuart 
Sherman turned renegade to both Professor Babbitt’s and Professor 
More’s separate kinds of humanism when he discovered perduring 
qualities in Walt Whitman. But until he exchanged the easy adula- 
tion of the classroom for the literary editorship of the Herald 
Tribune Books, Professor Sherman was unable to see how a writer 
could make reason and the will of God prevail without the help of 
Matthew Arnold. And while the tradition of Professor Kittredge’s 
showmanship is still a contribution to the humanities, the uncom- 
fortable fact remains that the worst ham actor has done more to bring 
Shakespeare to the people than all of that scholar’s dogmatic 
erudition. 

Here, then, is the pattern of the scholar: he is always a genera- 
tion behind the critics—the book reviewers and literary editors of 
his time. It would almost seem that the scholar buries himself in 
the past to avoid the responsibility of making judgments about the 
present. Unlike the professional critic who must from day to day 
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stake his literary reputation and livelihood on his valuations, the 
professor plays a waiting game. Note how few English courses 
listed in the average college catalogue come beyond 1918. Only 
after a book has survived a generation does the professor discover 
the significance of a Dreiser or a Hemingway; then it is usually the 
younger professor, perhaps the rebel of his department, who ventures 
so far afield. 

This caution and timidity, this aseptic attitude toward literature, 
not only influences the work of doctoral students, whose youth and 
wide energies college teaching urgently needs. It is most immedi- 
ately felt in the undergraduate classroom and helps to shape the 
literary tastes and antipathies of young America. Conditioned by 
the senseless feats of memory which his advanced study exacted from 
him, the average professor simply asks his students to duplicate on 
the undergraduate level what he had to learn and disgorge at his 
doctor’s orals. He thus descends upon his class like the tortoise the 
eagle dropped on the bald head of Aeschylus. No wonder the stu- 
dent becomes forever after allergic to all professor-sanctioned liter- 
ature. Of course there are always the passionate few, who would 
rather read the fourteenth-century Piers Plowman than eat. Among 
the rest every age will keep what it likes of the past, and no amount 
of forced feeding will change its preferences. This fact is constantly 
demonstrated in the polite struggle for graduate students between 
professors of English and professors of American literature the coun- 
try over. As one of my colleagues in a Midwestern state university 
recently wrote me: 


I cannot tell you what a three-ring circus is going on around here these 
days. You will remember that the University brought in 

from your rival institution. Once he arrived, the propor- 
tion of students who moved over to American literature, thereby depleting 
the advanced courses in English, was cause for general apoplexy among 
the older members. “The gentlemanly insinuations, undercover squabbles 
and intradepartmental struggles for survival on the part of these older 
men (who teach Gothic, Middle English, and such like) are a thing of 
beauty and embarrassment from the sidelines. We younger members of 
the staff are accused of aiding and abetting such a state of affairs (what 
do they expect!) among the graduate students. So it’s dangerous to be 
seen having a cup of coffee with one of them: “guilt by association,” you 
know. 
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In writing courses the picture is equally unrealistic. In all but 
a handful of the hundreds of colleges where it is offered—the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Stanford, Iowa, Middlebury’s Bread- 
loaf, New York University, for example—“creative writing” is taught 
by teachers who never wrote a line for publication. To tell others 
how to do what one has not himself tested in the open market 
would seem to be bad for the teacher as well as for the student. 
Nor is the do-as-I-say not-as-I-do formula good enough. If his 
teachers never “do,” the student will probably have a healthy skep- 
ticism of what they “say.” There is, of course, the usual argument 
that those who write best frequently make the worst teachers of writ- 
ing. Yet compare Edith Wharton’s Writing of Fiction, Henry 
James’s Prefaces, Virginia Woolf’s first and second Readers, Ellen 
Glasgow’s A Certain Measure, Maugham’s The Summing Up, E. M. 
Forster’s Aspects of the Novel with the books of teachers who dis- 
pense theory without practice in the field, and the school texts come 
out second best. 

It is an old question, but worth asking again: Why have scholars 
so divorced research from the love of books that to read the pro- 
fessional journals in which they publish their findings is a moral 
punishment few are capable of? Every article reads like an inquest; 
the whole editorial policy seems to be one long wake over the re- 
mains of literature. Style or any other hint of a contributor’s idiom 
of mind is apparently taboo—as if the editors feared such a revelation 
might betray the scholar into readability. One irreverent colleague 
said of a famous scholarly periodical, “It is the magazine dedicated 
to the exact statement of the irrelevant minor point.” Why should 
that be? The answer is wrapped up in the Ph.D. discipline, which 
is forever on the defensive. Professors are suspicious of any writing 
in which they do not hear the wheels grinding or see the perspiration 
dripping from the work in the form of copious footnotes. As the 
late Frank Moore Colby used to quip: let art conceal labor if it must; 
it is the business of scholarship to sweat it back in. Would that 
scholars had never heard of Shakespeare’s sermons in stones and 
books in babbling brooks. They have been taking him literally ever 
since. The result has been an incredible amount of mousing around 
in the minds of third-rate divines who wrote poetry that was for- 
gotten because it deserved to be. But the young scholar must not 
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commit himself to that extent. Such a broad judgment smacks of 
levity, and scholarship is a deadly and serious business. 

Indeed, the whole atmosphere of the average English depart- 
ment is hostile to the larger utterance of any form of creative writ- 
ing. A Tom Wolfe would never have been awarded a Ph.D. for 
his Look Homeward, Angel, but a thesis on the Anglo-Saxon 
accusative with the infinitive won a doctorate from one of the most 
famous graduate schools in the East. The difference? The latter 
is what is known as scholarship, which, roughly speaking, makes a 
noise like literary research but is actually a cross between linguistics, 
archaeology, and despair. Of course a young scholar may choose a 
broader subject, say, a biography of eighteenth-century Arthur Mur- 
phy, on which one man spent almost ten years of writing and re- 
search. If the reader has never heard of Arthur Murphy, let him 
not fret; neither had I until I met his biographer, a man of infinite 
good humor who bears no grudges. 

These are harsh words, and I write them only because I am 
convinced that unless English departments completely re-evaluate 
content as well as approach to their subject matter, graduate and 
undergraduate, they will become the vestigial organ in the body of 
American education as it helps to shape and interpret civilization 
today. Only recently Dean J. W. Ashton, of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, Indiana University, made this same point: The study 
of modern literature is 


no more fundamentally secure in the curriculum today than the study of 
the classics was a few generations ago. It can continue to occupy an 
important place only so long as we, the teachers of literature, refrain from 
scattering and debilitating that study—only so long as we are ourselves 
so convinced of the significance of literature as a commentary on and 
interpretation of life that we offer not a shoddy substitute but the real 
greatness of literature in our general courses. 


There is a symptom of just this fate in Yale University’s having 
recently doubled its science requirement of all students. Presumably 
this requirement is designed to fortify the student with greater 
knowledge for physical survival; since he has but one life, only a 
ghoul would deny him that opportunity. Even more interesting is 
Yale’s more recent decision to drop formal classes for chosen scholars 
described as the “scholars-of-the-house program.” Such a program 
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is designed to provide an opportunity for independent and original 
work, either academic or creative, on a scale impossible in the normal 
undergraduate program. Since scholars-of-the-house will be free to 
elect or audit any course given in the college, they will not be for- 
mally enrolled in any departmental major. Against so exciting an 
educational adventure in one of the leading colleges in America, will 
the old schools of writing, thinking, and teaching in English liter- 
ature survive? 

If they do, it will not be by exiling themselves from their own 
age. They will have to overcome their intellectual agoraphobia, 
their terror of cutting across fields. Not everyone who reads in 
philosophy, science, and economics as well as literature is a dilettante. 
Scholarship is more than tabulation, classification, or collation. Its 
first aim is to discover truth; its second to share it. Like literature 
itself, scholarship is an act of faith, a devotion to the essential nobil- 
ity of the human mind, and that does not preclude the kind of 
“devotion that teaches by contagion, and awakens a taste for what is 
worth loving.” 


THOMAS WOLFE: TWO DECADES 
OF CRITICISM* 


BETTY THOMPSON 


HE TENTH anniversary of the death of Thomas Wolfe on 

September 15, 1948, was unmarked by critical fanfare in 
erudite journals which observe historical events in connection with 
their favorites. The interest in the North Carolina writer, who was 
one of the most controversial literary figures of the thirties, was no 
less vigorous in the forties, but the pattern of the argument had not 
changed significantly. As early as 1929, when Look Homeward, 
Angel appeared, the outline for the long critical debate was appar- 
ent; after 1935, when Wolfe published Of Time and the River, a 
continuation of the story of the protagonist of the first novel, and 
From Death to Morning, a volume of short stories, both attack and 
defense were monotonously predictable. Bernard DeVoto, the most 
vociferous of the dissenters, published his “Genius Is Not Enough” 
article in 1936 as a belligerent review of Wolfe’s The Story of a 
Novel, a slender volume concerning his methods of writing. At the 
time of Wolfe’s death a decade ago in the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore, his implacable enemies had their manifesto, and his 
equally fanatic admirers had been told that he resembled everyone 
from Melville to Proust. 

With every new account we read of the “depressingly familiar” ~ 
legend of Thomas Wolfe. It is almost impossible for a biographer 
or critic to begin without reviewing it. Despite Wolfe’s lack of atten- 
tion from the “new critics” and space in their journals, two book- 
length critical estimates have been published. Herbert Muller, 
whose Thomas Wolfe surprisingly turned up in 1947 in a New 
Directions series featuring more esoteric and fashionable modern 
writers, plunged into the legend in the first paragraph to get rid of 
it. Hungry Gulliver, the “English critical appraisal” issued in 1948, 
is British novelist Pamela Hansford Johnson’s summary of the myth 
in a two-word title and less than two hundred pages of discussion. 
Even those most weary of the legend, Maxwell Geismar, who wrote 


* July, 1950. Miss Thompson, formerly director of publicity at Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Georgia, now lives in New York. 
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the Introduction for the Portable Wolfe, and James K. Hutsell, 
who told the story of Thomas Wolfe and Asheville in the Southern 
Packet for April, 1948, had to repeat in order to refute. 


According to Mr. Hutsell’s version: 


Here was a man too big for ordinary beds. Here was a man so outsize 
that, in an alien basement flat in the Assyrian quarter of South Brooklyn, 
he wrote standing up—with the top of a refrigerator for a desk—and lit- 
erally tossed millions of words (pencil-scrawled on yellow paper) into a 
packingbox in the middle of the floor. Here was life’s hungry man, in- 
satiable in his hunger for food and drink and more insatiable still with a 
hunger to know all places, all hearts and all of fury and chaos. 

All these things about Thomas Wolfe are true. But they are a portion 
of the truth... . Gargantuan has become a favorite adjective for him 
in the dozens of Wolfe clubs that dot American campuses. It is almost 
time that somebody should object. 

It is true that Wolfe by his own gusto, his own turmoil, his own 
undisciplined flow of words has been partially responsible for this twisted 
view of him. He was full of raptures and incontinences. His real weak- 
ness was not perhaps that he dramatized his life, but that Wolfe the writer 
dramatized it more than Wolfe the man. 


After the Wolfe legend must come the comparison of Thomas 
Wolfe and his heroes, Eugene Gant and George Webber. Although 
Wolfe denied from the start that he was merely a diary keeper, in 
the preface to his first novel he said he had no answer for the charge 
that his book was autobiographical, as were all works of fiction. He 
spoke of turning over half the people of a town to make a single 
figure in a novel. That he turned over considerably less than half 
became painfully obvious when the citizens of Asheville recognized 
not only Tom Wolfe and his family but themselves and each other. 
Their reactions have been described by Wolfe in The Story of a 
Novel and in the portions of You Can’t Go Home Again (his fourth 
and last novel, published posthumously in 1940) that deal with the 
reception accorded by the people of “Libya Hill” to “George Web- 
ber’s” book, Home to Our Mountains. It is now evident that 
Wolfe’s incessant war against the term autobiographical was not 
merely resentment at the accusation that he wrote “unconsciously 
boring catalogues of details and meaningless autobiographical re- 
miniscences.” He was concerned over the outraged reaction of Ashe- 
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ville people against his work and over the pain his frank portraits 
caused his friends and family. 

Eugene Gant was the son of a lusty, rhetorical stonecutter and a 
driving, acquisitive mother, who kept a boarding house, Dixieland. 
Like William Oliver Gant, W. O. Wolfe, Tom’s father, was a monu- 
ment shop proprietor, who was born in Pennsylvania and who liked 
to quote Shakespeare and Gray’s Elegy. Julia Elizabeth Westall 
Wolfe is hardly distinguishable from Eliza Pentland Gant by those 
who know both or who have read either Hayden Norwood’s con- 
versational biography The Marble Man’s Wife or Thomas Wolfe’s 
Letters to His Mother, edited by his friend and biographer, John 
Skally Terry. Visitors to Asheville flock to the Old Kentucky Home, 
which Mrs. Wolfe kept as a boarding house until her death in 1945. 
This house at 48 Spruce Street has become a memorial to the writer 
according to the plans of the Thomas Wolfe Memorial Association 
headed by Don Shoemaker, editor of the Asheville Citizen. Little 
is heard these days from the individuals who thought that Wolfe 
should be tarred and feathered. Sightseers are directed to places 
described in Wolfe’s novels, and the outrage of twenty years ago is 
less important than the fame Wolfe has brought to North Carolina. 

The Thomas Wolfe issue of the Southern Packet is demonstra- 
tion enough that Thomas and Eugene were one. The excellent pho- 
tographs of buildings and people described in Look Homeward, 
Angel are accompanied by fragments of descriptions from the novel 
as captions. His teachers at the North State Finishing School are 
without question the Leonards of the novel; letters from Wolfe to 
his teacher and friend, Mrs. J. M. Roberts, which were published 
three years ago in the Atlantic Monthly, increase the certainty. The 
reminiscences of his friends mention persons and events we have read 
about in the chapters of his first two novels that deal with Eugene 
at “Pulpit Hill” and Harvard. 

Eugene Gant and Thomas Wolfe were born on October 3, 1900. 
Their parents have been described; Eugene’s hill-rimmed city was 
Altamont, Tom’s Asheville. Eugene had twin brothers named 
Benjamin Harrison and Grover Cleveland. So did Tom. Their 
brothers and sisters correspond in personalities and ages. Youth in 
Asheville and Altamont was lost and lonely. The years at the state 
university were anguished but successful. As a bridge between these 
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biographical facts and the treatment of Wolfe by the critics, it is 
convenient to use one of the many anecdotes. 

In 1916 a gangling, overgrown boy not quite sixteen years old 
left his Asheville home to go to the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. The boy was filled with the wild, furious energy of 
genius and a lust for knowledge and experience which by its intensity 
set him apart from his fellow students as decisively as his wild looks 
and excessive tallness separated him from them physically. He felt 
that he was different, and that feeling made him lonely and unhappy. 
He felt that his difference was due to his superiority, and he exulted 
in his variation. By his own admission, he performed brilliantly in 
those things which touched his interest and dully, or not well at 
all, in those subjects which did not. 

Being a genius, he knew before Mr. DeVoto told him, was not 
enough. He longed to be accepted by the smooth, confident fra- 
ternity men whom he envied. By spring of his junior year, this 
story goes, one of the most exclusive fraternities had been forced by 
urgent financial difficulties into admitting boys who were not heredi- 
tary Greek-letter material. One day a brother brought in a possible 
pledge who was a trifle unkempt, the gangling youth from Asheville. 
Just as he was about to be blackballed it was reported that a visiting 
celebrity had commented that the strange youth was “probably a 
genius.” The chance was worth taking, the brethren decided, and 
Thomas Wolfe was elected to membership. 

The story, like most of the Wolfe legend, is a mixture of fact 
and fiction, drawn from what he has written and what others have 
related about him. It could as easily be false as true, but the sig- 
nificant thing is that the attitude of the critics was much like that 
of the typical or mythical fraternity brothers. At the time of the 
publication of Look Homeward, Angel, there was much about his 
prodigious volume they did not like. Few, however, could deny his 
genius, so he was elected to the ranks of “great American novelists.” 
The note lacked unanimity, for there were those who distinguished 
between a genius’s novel and a novel of genius. 

The appearance of Look Homeward, Angel has been called the 
nearest thing to a literary thunderbolt in the twentieth century. Leo 
Gurko makes this exaggerated claim in the Angry Decade, his social 
and literary interpretation of the ten-year period 1929-1939. Since 
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the selected reading list printed with this book includes such “criti- 
cism” as that of J. Donald Adams, Bernard DeVoto, and Granville 
Hicks, it is not hard to decide whether the social or the literary 
determines Gurko’s judgment. His extravagant statement looks 
silly in the light of such real literary “thunderbolts” as James 
Joyce’s Ulysses or T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land. Wolfe’s millions 
of lyrical, undisciplined words, his power to create great living char- 
acters, and his vivid exploration of middle-class American life caused 
him to be labeled original. His talent was marvelous, but he was 
not a creator of new forms or new modes of expression. In fact, 
Look Homeward, Angel was less startling to the general public than 
A Farewell to Arms and All Quiet on the Western Front, both pub- 
lished in 1929. William Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury was also 
first issued that year, and critics who have long since washed their 
hands of the mighty Wolfe are still pondering the mysteries of his 
fellow Southerner. Alfred Kazin in On Native Grounds considers 
Faulkner and Wolfe together as exponents of “the rhetoric and the 
agony.” If we are to trust the editor of the Penguin Book edition 
of Wolfe’s stories, Faulkner himself is a great admirer of Wolfe. 

The first chapter of the Gant saga did receive appreciative re- 
views: John Chamberlain in the Bookman, Basil Davenport in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, and Geoffrey Hellman in the New 
Republic. In his speech of acceptance for the Nobel Prize in 1930, 
Sinclair Lewis cited Wolfe as one of the most promising of the 
younger writers and said that his novel was worthy of comparison 
with the best literature America had produced. But his defects did 
not go unnoticed. From the first there were critics for whom Wolfe 
was chaotic, exhausting, overemotional, and revolting. 

None of Wolfe’s books was ever praised more exorbitantly or 
criticized more unmercifully than Of Tne and the River, which was 
published six years after his first. Mr. Muller in his balanced (too 
balanced for some who feel that he builds up Wolfe’s defense only 
to tear it down himself) study finds the second novel something more 
than another slice of the life of Tom and Eugene. The difference, 
this diligent and thoughtful student of Wolfe thinks, is intellectual 
and moral rather than technical, because Eugene gets away from the 
unity given his first book as a description of the process of growing 
up and gets out into the world beyond his own state. Of Time and 
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the River lacks plot but has greater depth and variety. The frame- 
work is still that of Wolfe’s life: graduate study at Harvard, life in 
New York as a university instructor, travel in Europe. To Muller 
it is more than tales of wandering and Faustian hunger. He docu- 
ments his claims for greater maturity by explaining the transition 
from the personal legend to the American legend through Wolfe’s 
realization of community in loneliness. 

In the midst of the critical storm, Wolfe was compared to Whit- 
man, Dostoevski, Dickens, the Bible, DeQuincey, Homer, and Jack 
London! Robert Penn Warren reminded the melancholy Tar Heel 
that Shakespeare “merely wrote Hamlet, he was not Hamlet.” 
DeVoto, obsessed by the psychological jargon of the period, found 
in Wolfe examples of manic-depression, infantile regression,. and 
compulsion neurosis.. The problem which Wolfe had to solve before 
most serious critics would put any final evaluation upon his work was 
stated by John Donald Wade in an essay entitled “Prodigal” and 
published in the July, 1935, issue of the Southern Review: 


So far his work has been the record of his passage through the world. 
Whether he can transfer his peculiar virtues to books in which he is not 
himself the protagonist, is something that the performance only can indicate. 


The critical obituaries which appeared in 1938 judged Wolfe on 
the strength and weakness of his first two novels and the book of 
short stories published during his lifetime. The general conclusion 
was that Wolfe suffered from some very American complaints. He 
was endowed with a profusion of remarkable talents and extraordi- 
nary vitality, but he was, for all his energy and genius, a classic 
American failure. Waste and immaturity, indigenous faults, cancel 
out the virtues in the final equation. Many reviews of Muller’s 
appraisal called Wolfe’s reputation declining. Actually, critical 
opinion of Wolfe has not changed very much in the decade since 
his death. Not enough, Muller believes, since the books about 
George Webber, The Web and the Rock, 1939, and You Cawt Go 
Home Again, 1940, attained the greater objectivity Wolfe had prom- 
ised in The Story of a Novel. The unfinished historical novel, The 
Hills Beyond, differed in style and was chronologically impossible 
of autobiography. The performance, it must be admitted, did not 
demonstrate the transfer of the “peculiar virtues.” 
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If critics have failed to take into account the change in Wolfe’s 
attitude toward society and himself as set forth in the posthumous 
novels, the judgments of his work generally have been more tem- 
perate, if somewhat arrogantly regretful of his shortcomings. There 
have always been, and there will continue to be naive, hysterical 
idolators proclaiming his tremendous powers at one end of the pole, 
while niggardly, unsympathetic critics expose his excesses at the other. 
Hamilton Basso, once among Wolfe’s staunchest defenders, expressed 
in a New Yorker review of the Portable Wolfe his reluctance to 
enter the controversy, as though it were something of recent origin, 
and referred to Wolfe as the darling of one cult and the villain of 
another. 

Both Mr. Muller and Mrs. Johnson believe that Wolfe’s writ- 
ing made for hyperbolic criticism. Says Muller: 


His elemental powers are remarkable but they are also obvious; so are 
his elementary faults. He offers critics plenty of opportunity to exercise 
their eloquence in celebrating his powers, or their wits in ridiculing his 
faults; he offers little opportunity for acute analysis, subtle appreciation, or 
the knowing kind of criticism that distinguishes this age. Nor is the read- 
er’s judgment of his work likely to be affected much by criticism. 
Whether one is most impressed by his splendid gifts or by his shocking 
sins as an artist is chiefly a matter of temperament. One may have to 
learn to like caviar; one does not cultivate a taste for roast beef. 


Of Wolfe’s works generally, Mrs. Johnson says: 


It is difficult to write with moderation, for the grandiose epithets persist- 
ently reiterated—“huge,” “vast,” “enormous,” “fine,” “rare’’—tend to 
transfer themselves to relevant criticism. “They are his words, expressive 
of his own height, his own thought, his own conception of America. 


“Rooted in Adolescence” is Caroline Gordon’s title for her review 
of these two books, which compares them only indirectly. Writing 
in the New York Times Book Review, Miss Gordon discounts 
Wolfe’s myth-making powers as expounded by Mr. Muller in his 
“interesting” and “uncritical” study. As for Mrs. Johnson, she re- 
marks that “Wolfe’s characters seem to be accepted as typically 
American by those persons whose history and affections are not deeply 
rooted in America.” 

Miss Gordon’s comments on Wolfe himself are of more interest, 
since she and her friends are among the chief practitioners of that 
“acute analysis, subtle appreciation, or the knowing kind of criticism.” 
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Wolfe’s intention was praiseworthy, but there was a lack of artistic intel- 
ligence. Webber’s repudiation of Foxhall Edwards seems not so much a 
denial of the friend and father as a repudiation of the man’s vision of life 
and art. The “testament” concludes with the words: “The wind is ris- 
ing and the rivers flow,” but the wind, one fears, is only the rustle of 
rhetoric, and a critic contemplating Wolfe’s controlling image in Of Tune 
and the River is reminded of Henry James’s figure of the artist who, 
cultivating his instinct rather than his awareness, sits finally in a stale and 
shrinking puddle. 


A critic contemplating Miss Gordon’s remarks is reminded that 
this knowing criticism can rarely get through even such a short article 
as that just quoted without reference to Henry James. It is by the 
standards of James that Wolfe is such a monstrous artistic failure. 
Certainly, his “point of view” fails to interest students of the Jame- 
sian method. A further revealing insight is offered when Miss Gor- 
don suggests that John Peale Bishop’s article in the first issue of the 
Kenyon Review in 1939 probably remains the best thing written 
about his work. That article, “The Sorrows of Thomas Wolfe,” is 
indeed a lucid and fascinating piece of criticism, comparing Wolfe 
and Hart Crane. Bishop, according to Miss Gordon, paid Wolfe 
the compliment his admirers rarely do, of measuring his intention 
against his execution. The Bishop article is mentioned by Muller 
as one of the critical obituaries unable to take into account the unpub- 
lished novels. Miss Gordon’s belief that Wolfe’s later work made 
no difference is reflected both in her choice of Bishop’s interpretation 
and her comments on Wolfe’s credo. 

In an attempt to be objective Mr. Muller fills his book with 
references to critics almost wholly unsympathetic to Wolfe. To 
prove that Wolfe was more than a regionalist and nothing of the 
provincial, he chooses Allen Tate’s distinction between regionalism 
and provincialism. Mr. Tate has said in the classroom and perhaps 
in-print that Thomas Wolfe not only did harm to the art of the 
novel, but moral damage to his readers. Wolfe, for Mr. Muller, 
becomes a myth-maker through Mark Schorer’s definition of myth 
as a “large controlling image . . . which gives philosophical meaning 
to the facts of ordinary life, that is to say, which has organizing 
value for experience.” Mr. Schorer in his recent article on “Tech- 
nique as Discovery” gives a detailed demolition of Wolfe as artist: 
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The books of Thomas Wolfe, were, of course, journals, and the primary 
role of his publisher in transforming these journals into the semblance of 
novels is notorious. For the crucial act of the artist, the unique act which 
is composition, a sympathetic blue pencil and scissors were substituted. “The 
result has excited many people, especially the young, and the ostensibly 
critical have observed the prodigal talent with a wish that it might have 
been controlled . . . for until the talent is controlled, the material organ- 
ized, the contest achieved, there is simply the man and his life. 


The title of Wolfe’s second book is for Schorer simply a euphe- 
mism for Of Man and His Ego. Wad Wolfe had adequate respect 
for and been able to pursue technique, he continues, he might have 
been able to write a great novel on his true subject, the dilemma of 
romantic genius. “Like Emily Bronté, Wolfe needed a point of 
view beyond his own which would separate his material and its effect.” 
Rather than as a great myth-maker, Wolfe appears to Schorer as a 
subjectivist, whose record of the bewilderment of the age is no more 
valuable to us than our own diaries and letters. 

The sympathetic editor whose blue pencil and scissors are notori- 
ous was the late Maxwell Perkins of Scribner’s, to whom Wolfe 
dedicated Of Time and the River and to whom many other writers, 
including Miss Gordon, have dedicated their books in appreciation 
for his services as editor and friend. Undeniably, Perkins, who is 
the Foxhall Edwards of the last Webber novel, helped Wolfe tre- 
mendously in preparing his manuscripts for publication, but the part 
of the Wolfe legend which deals with his methods of creation is the 
most enormously magnified of all. Edward Aswell, the editor who 
worked with Wolfe after he transferred to Harper’s, refers to the 
belief “that when Tom was in the throes of composition all he had 
to do was to open the sluice gates and the words tumbled forth in an 
irresistible torrent like the surge of pent-up waters suddenly re- 
leased.” The popular conception of Wolfe’s methods of writing was 
described by Wolfe in an amusing and touching letter to F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. Schorer is not alone in believing Wolfe to be a cut-and- 
paste artist who took his fictional diaries to Mr. Perkins to be made 
with infinite patience into publishable books. When this “collabora- 
tion” was discovered, Wolfe sought to disguise his methods by chang- 
ing his hero’s name to Webber and taking packing cases filled with 
thousands of sheets of paper over to Harper’s, where a new tailor 
would attempt similar miracles. 
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In an article on which he was working at the time of his death, 
which was published in the Harvard Library Bulletin, Autumn, 1947, 
as an introduction to the William B. Wisdom Collection of Thomas 
Wolfe, Perkins explained his literary relationship to Wolfe. The 
editor expressed his conviction that Wolfe made a horrible mistake 
in changing his hero from Gant to the presumably objective Webber. 
Perkins says that when he first read Wolfe’s manuscript he felt that 
it was autobiographical in the sense in which David Copperfield or 
War and Peace is, but that he realized as he worked with Wolfe that 
it was often almost literally autobiographical. The amount of cutting 
was far less than has been supposed. The work was really a matter 
of reorganization. But neither Wolfe’s denials nor those of his edi- 
tors have been able to destroy the notions some critics have concerning 
his total dependence on his editors. John Terry found it necessary 
to state again in a recent article that Perkins never rewrote a single 
word of Wolfe’s and that most of the cutting was done by the author 
himself on the editor’s advice. 

Perkins in his exposition of their co-operative working methods 
tells of an instance in which Wolfe ignored his advice and turned 
out to be right. Working on the principle that Wolfe’s unity and 
form in Of Time and the River came through the senses of Eugene, 
Perkins tried to persuade Wolfe that the episode of his father’s death 
was outside the perception and knowledge of the general character, 
who was at Harvard at the time. Wolfe agreed but wrote on as he 
planned, creating the magnificent death of stoneman Gant. Perkins 
realized that is was he who was wrong, even if right in theory: 
“What he was doing was too good to let any rule of form impede 
him.” 

The schism between George Webber and Foxhall Edwards had, 
in addition to the philosophical undertones revealed by Webber, a 
very practical reason. He wanted to prove to his detractors and 
perhaps to himself that he could write an objective book without the 
aid of his friend. His editors have written truthfully of his constant 
rewriting, of the many versions before he was satisfied that a single 
episode was ready for print. Maxwell Geismar submits as proof 
that Wolfe was not purely a quantitative writer the three years he 
spent in writing his first novel, the complete abandonment of his next 
book, K-r9, a novel about a train and its passengers, and the years 
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of work on Of Time and the River. That he learned at least enough 
discipline to have plays he wrote as a result of three years of drama 
study under Professor George Pierce Baker of Harvard considered 
for Broadway production is for Muller an indication that he was 
capable of restraint. However, Mannerhouse, the recently published 
(1948) Wolfe play, contains most of his excesses of romantic feeling 
and rhetoric. 

Regardless of what misconceptions they might hold concerning 
his methods of writing, the critics primarily interested in standards 
measured Wolfe by their criteria and found him a megalomaniac 
without form or real style. The strength of the opposition of the 
best critics is shown in the parenthetical remarks of their historian 
and critic, Stanley Edgar Hyman, in the Armed Vision. The critic 
of critics says of Van Wyck Brooks, “He is probably the most repeti- 
tious writer since Thomas Wolfe died.” Of R. P. Blackmur’s concept 
of the fallacy of expressive form he says that it has been employed 
consistently “to demolish writers like Thomas Wolfe and Carl Sand- 
berg, as well as bigger game.” He criticizes Harry Slochower by 
stating that “windy bores like Wolfe are treated as comparable to 
Kafka and Rilke.” In the reviews found in most of the better quar- 
terlies Thomas Wolfe is equated with artless raving. 

Critical detestation of Wolfe was not limited to the aesthetic 
group. The other principal school of the thirties, the social critics 
who judged all literature by Marxist standards, found Wolfe equally 
abhorrent for different reasons. Edwin Berry Burgum called Of 
Time and the River an example of the third and worst of his cate- 
gories of bourgeois novels. The rise of fascism was reflected in this 
type, which presented a distortion of contemporary society through 
the optimism of an idealistic or Nietzschean interpretation. It is 
interesting to contrast this utterance with Burgum’s “Thomas Wolfe 
Discovers America” in the Virginia Quarterly Review, Summer, 
1946. Rather than a sinister precursor of fascism, Wolfe is the voice 
of average American youth of the postwar period, “better than Hem- 
ingway (who represented the minority of the sophisticated), better 
than Dos Passos (who only described the appearance of things).” 
This reversal is perhaps less a sign that criticism takes a more tol- 
erant view of Wolfe than a symptom of the widespread modifications 
and retractions of the social critics in the forties. 
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With accuracy Gurko has remarked that the width of Wolfe’s 
scope and the abundance of his energy make him fuel for almost 
any thesis. Bella Kussey, writing in the Sewanee Review in 1942, 
found in Wolfe a sensual primitivism, a kinship with Whitman, 
Nietzsche, and the Nazis. Franz Schoenberner’s article “Wolfe’s 
Genius Seen Afresh” appearing on the front page of the New York 
Times Book Review, August 4, 1946, was a German intellectual’s 
affirmation of the belief that Wolfe alone among the most famous of 
contemporary writers was endowed “with the prophetic Ethos and 
the poetic Pathos of the true genius.” The article praised Wolfe for 
discerning the terror of Nazism before it was fashionable to do so 
and for giving in the comparatively brief account of George Webber’s 
visit to Germany a better insight into the problems of those days 
than the combined cables and reports of the correspondents there. 

This eloquent defense by the editor of Simplicisimuss and the 
author of Confessions of a German Intellectual was countered by the 
late Russell Maloney, who described himself as “Spokesman for a 
small number of cads who believe that Thomas Wolfe was only a 
part-time genius.” His letter attacked Wolfe, whose place among 
Germans as the American Homer was traced to anti-Semitism and 
other provincial prejudices. “Our theory is that he did not like the 
Third Reich only because he didn’t properly understand it.” 

More than intellectual and temperamental differences in the read- 
ers cause Wolfe to appear a spiritual Nazi to one and a vigorous 
anti-Fascist to another. The explanation lies in the opposing emotions 
and thoughts which co-exist in Wolfe and his heroes. Diverse stu- 
dents of Wolfe realize these incongruities as a major key to his writ- 
ing and to his unique personality. Gurko calls the constant alternation 
“the immutable counterpoint” and “this tormented interplay of oppo- 
sites.” As a sociologist, he is interested in the anti-Semitism, which 
is balanced by Gant’s affection for his Jewish student, Abe Jones, in 
Of Time and the River and his anguished love for his Jewish mis- 
tress, Esther Jack, of the Webber novels, whom he both adores and 
despises for her Hebraic richness. Wolfe’s slighting references to 
Negroes are matched by his bitterness at the cruel stupidity of lynch- 
ers. Paranoia and naive egocentricity have their counterparts in 
common sense and humility. 


As literary critic. Mr. Muller finds in Wolfe’s handling of typical 
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incongruities abounding in his work something like “the melancholy, 
ironic detachment” of Joseph Conrad. To Mr. Muller the constant 
stress upon incongruity is the peculiar quality of Wolfe’s fiction, and 
in the death of Ben Gant in Look Homeward, Angel he finds a scene 
unsurpassed in contemporary literature for resolution of complex 
disharmonies. In her analysis of Wolfe’s style, Mrs. Johnson is 
also aware of the incongruities. When the two critics arrive at 
similar conclusions, however, it is seldom by the same methods. Mrs. 
Johnson finds Wolfe acceptable as an artist, while she deplores the 
philosophy and middle-class prejudices she feels his environment 
bred. His saving force, she believes, was his natural optimism and 
his belief in the grandeur of mankind. She finds the purest expres- 
sion of his optimism in Eugene Gant; of his conflict, in George 
Webber. 

Growth is for Muller the theme of all Wolfe’s work, and he is 
convinced that it is the explicit theme of You Can’t Go Home Again. 
In the conclusion to this book he discovers the culmination of organic 
growth in the faith Wolfe has in the promise of America and in the 
dignity of man, which was implicit in his earliest work. But while 
the English critic calls the ending “one of the most flawless con- 
clusions to any novel in the English language,” the American consid- 
ers the whole farewell to Edwards a personal postscript of more 
interest to the biographer than the novel reader, not “an artistically 
logical or effective ending.” 

The constant references to the new critics in Muller’s book are 
not merely to impress the reader with his superior knowledge of 
them. Simply because he is a contributor to their journals and an 
admirer of their excellent work, Muller is much concerned with their 
values. He mentions William Empson on Proust, Cleanth Brooks 
on metaphysical poetry, T. S. Eliot on tradition, Constance Rourke 
on the American character. Although his discussions often seem far- 
fetched, the superiority of his method over the rhapsodic approach 
of Mrs. Johnson stands out in their very different final chapters. 
“Wolfe and the Tradition,” Muller’s conclusion, is a brilliant survey 
of American literature, measuring Wolfe against Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, Whitman, Emerson, and James as well as the Agrarians, Dos 
Passos, Sinclair Lewis, and other contemporaries. Mrs. Johnson, 
in a much briefer and more limited survey, finds Wolfe’s comparative 
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importance unassessed. “Beside him Faulkner appears neurotic and 
obscure, Hemingway oversophisticated and Steinbeck, a novelist of 
power and solidity, to have a certain recessive quality.” Her further 
comments on these writers reveals a lack of understanding of them; 
all of them, she says, might easily have been Europeans. She fol- 
lows Kazin in his belief that Wolfe was a perpetual boy. Mrs. 
Johnson’s style itself is overblown, given to such extravagances as: 


The words strike response from the heart as the sun strikes arrows of 
bronze from the shield. In their clangour, their grasping weight of effort, 
they force the imagination to the realization of Wolfe’s whole being and 
desire, as narrowly, as nearly, as the battering ram breaches the walls 
which will not yield. 


William B. Wisdom, whose vision and industry kept together the 
practically complete assembly of Wolfe’s letters, manuscripts, publi- 
cations, library, and other possessions of interest to the scholar, has 
donated his remarkable collection to the Harvard College library. 
It is said to constitute a concentration of research material unsur- 
passed for a major literary figure. Here all the subliterary questions 
on this intensely personal author can eventually be solved. Mr. 
Muller observes that personal taste and fashion, not eternal prin- 
ciples of prose, dictate verdicts. 


Here in contemporary America is our first and last concern; for the 
immediate world is the only world we have. And here is the final sig- 
nificance of Wolfe for contemporaries; he made himself at home in this 
world. 


Whether Wolfe’s faults are the flaws of greatness or are of a mag- 
nitude to preclude greatness is a decision the individual reader along 
with the conscious literary critic must make. He is out of the lit- 
erary fashion; he fails by the standards of some of the finest critics 
of the age. But his significance for his contemporaries is that he 
did create with marvelous words and powerful emotions a world 
in which they also could be at home. And we can wonder how de- 
clining the Wolfe reputation is when David McDowell’s sympathetic 
review of French translations appears among a group of articles de- 
voted to the celebration of new critic John Crowe Ransom’s birthday 
and when the income from the sale of his books is three times what 
it was in 1938. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church (South): 
sponsor of Trinity College, 6; bishops 
of, 10, 39n.; viewed as liberal, 64; 
some views of Wesley, 229-246 

Michigan State College, 344n. 

Middlebrook, L. Ruth: identified, 369n.; 
“Higher Learning and Literary Schol- 
arship,” 369-374; quoted, 24 

Millsaps College, 12 

Mims, Edwin: data on, 7-8, 155n.; ad- 
dress on history of the South Atlantic 
cited, 3n.; reforming zeal, 4-5; co- 
editor South Atlantic, 7-8; 143; sup- 
ports academic freedom, 67; ‘Walter 
Hines Page, Friend of the South,” 
155-172; commissioned to write ar- 
ticles on South, 165-166 

Mississippi College, 272n. 

Mitchell, Broadus: identified, 173n.; 
compares English and Southern ex- 
periences in “Two Industrial Revo- 
lutions,” 173-1873; contributor, 15 

Mitchell, Samuel C., contributor, 12 

Mommsen, Theodor, as_ scholar 
teacher, 84-92 

Morgan, Edmund S., contributor, 10 

Morley, Christopher, subject, 22 

Moton, Robert R., contributor, 11 

Mount Holyoke College, 23 

Murphy, Edgar Gardner, 187 
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61, 356-368; lynching decried, 10; 
contribute to South Atlantic, 113 in 
literature, 11, 33, 386; segregation, 
II-12, 54, 58-59, 356-368, attitudes 
on classified, 365-367; Jeanes Fund, 
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13; Gullah, 22-23; education, 46, 
111-1123; Bassett’s analysis of racial 
question in 1903, 53-61; Brown’s 
analysis of effects of on South, 105- 
109; effect of on textile labor, 187; 
Helper on slavery and poor whites, 
253, 255; Helper’s attitude toward, 
253-254; Wolfe’s attitude toward, 386 

New Deal: South Atlantic sympathetic 
with, 15; slogan attributed to Mark 
Twain, 272 

Newsom, D. W., 7 

New York University, 24, 369n. 

Nicaragua, subject, 25 

gorg Scholarship Society in Trinity Col- 
lege, sponsors South Atlantic, 4 

North Carolina: in the Revolution, sub- 
ject, 4; race feeling and politics in, 
4, 5; hookworm in, 14, 136-1373 
child labor, 15; finance, subject, 16; 
literature and literary criticism, 19, 
20; Cataloochee, subject, 25; academic 
liberty in, 5-6, 62-72; teaching of his- 
tory in, 73-78; Academy of Science, 
presidential address, 139-147; Walter 
Hines Page and, 155-172; beginnings 
of textile industry, 173-187; Helper 
and The Impending Crisis in, 249, 
250-253; Thomas Wolfe and Ashe- 
ville, 376-377 

North Carolina College, 11 

North Carolina State College, 20 


Oglethorpe University, 114n. 

“Q’Neill, Eugene,” his qualities as a 
dramatist assayed, 258-271 

Orians, G. Harrison, contributor, 23 


Page, Thomas Nelson, 33, 34, 56, 170 

Page, Walter Hines: for academic free- 
dom, 161-162; “Friend of the South,” 
155-1723 contributor, 155; through 
Doubleday, Page & Co., encourages 
Southern writing, 163; views on teach- 
ing writing, 164; his books, 157, 170, 
171 

Palmer raids, the, subject, 18 


Parker, Thomas F.: data on, 122n.; 


“The South Carolina Cotton Mill 
Village,” 122-130; contributor, 15, 
122n. 


Parks, Edd Winfield, contributor, 21 
Payne, Bruce R.: supports academic free- 
dom, 6; contributor, 12 
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Peck, Samuel Minturn, 33 

Pegram, George B.: academic freedom, 
6; 139n. 

Pegram, William Howell: data on, 
139n.; for academic freedom, 67; 
“The Problem of the Constitution of 
Matter,” 139-147 

Phillips, U. B., contributor, 17, 18 

Philosophy—‘“‘What Is Philosophy? ,” 
210-220 

Physics, the constitution of matter, 139- 
147 

Poe, Clarence, contributor, 16 

Poe, Edgar A.: neglected by South At- 
lantic, 22; contemptuous treatment by 
social school, 294-295 

Politics and politicians, see South 

Polk, William T.: identified, 
“The Hated Helper,” 247-257 

Poteat, William L., contributor, 12, 14 

Press, the, in eighteenth century England, 
221-228 

Preston, Margaret J., 33 

Puerto Rico, hookworm eradication in, 
131-133 

Purdue University, 17, 19 

Puritanism, subject, 9, 10 
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Randall, James G., contributor, 17, 18 

Randolph-Macon College (for men), 4, 
37>) 73n- 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 12 

Ransmeier, John C., advocates academic 
freedom, 67 

Raper, Charles L., contributor, 14 

Ratchford, Benjamin U., contributor, 16 

“Rationalists and Religion in the Eight- 
eenth Century,” subject, 14 

Reade, R. P., 7 

Reese, Lizette Woodworth, subject, 23 

Reformer, the, his position and problems 
discussed, 79-83 

Religion: Higher Criticism, 14; and sci- 
ence, 14, 2333; poor preachers hurt 
Southern education, 49-50; poor 
preachers in mill villages, 124; W. H. 
Page’s reflections on preachers, 159; 
Wesley’s reading, 229-246 

Rittenhouse, Jessie B., contributor, 23 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington, subject, 23 

Rockefeller Sanitary Commission for the 
Eradication of Hookworm Disease: its 
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described, 131-138; supported by Wal- 
ter Hines Page, 172 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, subject, 20 

Routh, James E., Jr.: identified, 114n.; 
contributor, 12; “The Poetry of Henry 
Timrod,” 114-121 

Ruskin, John, subject, 22 

Russian history, subject, 18 

Russian literature, subject, 22 

Rutgers University, 173n. 

Rutledge, Archibald, contributor, 11-12 


Saloutos, Theodore: identified, 306n.; 
“The Greeks in the United States,” 
306-318 

Science: and religion, 14; and _ philos- 
ophy, 212-220. See also Sims, Spen- 
cer, Pegram, Hookworm, Wesley 

Sears, Louis M., contributor, 17 

Sewall, Samuel, subject, 10 

Sewanee Review, inspires South Atlantic, 
27 

Shakespeare, William, subject, 22 

Shannon, Edgar F., Jr., contributor, 26 

Shannon, J. B., contributor, 15 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe: subject, 21, 22, 
198n.; “The Beautiful Angel and 
His Biographers,” 198-209 

Simkins, Francis B., contributor, 17 

Sims, James Marion, as “father of mod- 
ern gynecology,” 299-305 

Smith College, 53n. 

Snyder, Henry N.: identified, 28n.; con- 
tributor, 4, 12, 19, 28n.; ‘“The Re- 
construction of Southern Literary 
Thought,” 28-38 

South, the: academic freedom supported 
in, 5-6, 62-72, 161-162 

Agrarians’ philosophy attacked, 15- 
16 

Bassett’s views on, 5, 53-61 

critical history of: fostered, 16-17, 
23, 34-37; bars to, 10, 73-78 

education in: efforts to raise stand- 
ards of, 12-13; backwardness 
of, 39-52, 73-78, 106, 111-112; 
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39-52, 73-78; teachers in mill 
villages, 124; historical work in 
colleges, 16-18, 36-37, 73-783 
Walter Hines Page on, 160, 164, 
167, 172; hope of, for racial 
problem, 359 

hookworm in, 13-14, 133-138 

industry in, 14-16, 28, 122-130, 
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122-130; decline of before Civil 
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munities, 174-179; geography of, 
178; related to agriculture, 179- 
180; effect on population, 180- 
181; entrepreneurs aristocrats, 
183; stifled by slavery, 254-255 

intolerance of criticism and dissent, 
5) 10, 13, 29-30, 74-76, 106-107, 
108-109, 157, 250, 251-253, 257, 
362, 365 

labor relations in, 15, 122-130, 184- 
187; labor in Durham in depres- 
sion, subject, 198n. 

literature: florescence of, 18-20, 28- 
385 history neglected by scholars, 
19-20; South Atlantic and, 18- 
21; authors at turn of century, 
32-34; Charleston school, 114, 
116; Page publisher of writers, 
163; see also writers of the South 

manners of, related to racial segre- 
gation, 356-368 

need for reform seen by editors and 
contributors of South Atlantic, 
3-5) 10, 29-31, 39-52, 73-78, 
III-113, 155-172, 257, 356-368 

Negro in, 10-12, 53-61, 105-107, 
247-257, 356-368 

Page, Walter Hines, and, 155-172, 
257 

politics in, deleterious influence of 
politicians on culture, 5, 28-29, 
57-58, 108-109, 367; national, 
101-113; loss of power, 102- 
104; isolated by, 102-108; 
Brown’s analysis of influence of 
Negro on, 105-109; he advocates 
emancipation from bigotry, fear, 
and isolation, 111-113 

poor whites: and hookworm, 133; 
ruined by slavery, 248-250, 255; 
in mill villages, 122-130 

provincialism, 29-313; see also intol- 
erance 

Puritanism in, 9 

racial attitude in, 5, 53-61, 356-368 

romantic tradition on, 9, 16, 23, 
33-34, 56, 248, 257 

scholarship in, 3, 20-21, 34-37, 
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Scott, Sir Walter, influence on, a 
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legend, 23 
traits of the people, 44-52, 106-113, 
125-126, 168-169, 356-368 
white supremacy in, 109-111 
work of the foundations in, 13-14, 
133-138, 171-172 
writers of, articles on, see Snyder, 
Lanier, Timrod, W. H. Page, 
Helper, Wolfe; articles by, see 
J. S. Bassett, R. C. Beatty, W. K. 
Boyd, W. G. Brown, John M. 
Gibson, Katharine Gilbert, W. H. 
Glasson;, TD.) iS. Graves, J.) C: 
Kilgo, W. T. Laprade, Edwin 
Mims, Broadus Mitchell, T. S. 
Parkers) \W../H: Pesram, (Wi. , 
Polk, J. E. Routh, H. N. Snyder, 
Elizabeth Stevenson, W. F. Tay- 
lor, Betty Thompson, N. I. 
White, L. B. Wright; mentioned 
or quoted, see names 
South Atlantic Publishing Co., 7 
South Atlantic Quarterly: subject, 3n.; 
inception, 3; purposes, 3, 4; finances, 
6-7; editors, 7-9; contributes to ma- 
turity of faculty, 8; Board of Editors, 
9g; on the Negro, 10-12; on educa- 
tion, 12-13; on the foundations to 
uplift South, 13-14; on religion and 
science, 14; on industry and its effects, 
14-16; impartial Southern history in, 
16-17; historical biography in, 173 
its history related to present, 183; in- 
adequate on Southern literary flores- 
cence, 18-20; strong on literary his- 
tory and criticism, 20-23; critical 
of direction of American literary 
scholars, 23-24; passivity of editorial 
policy, 20; nationalistic in outlook, 
213 cosmopolitanism of, 21; on world 
affairs, 24-25; editorial in produces 
victory for academic liberty, 5-6, 53- 
72; book reviewing in, 26, 162; sum- 
mary appraisal, 27 
South~ Carolina: writers, 114-121; cot- 
ton mill villages, 122-130; begin- 
nings of textile industry, 173-187 
Southern Education Board, 39, 172 
Southern Packet, the, on Wolfe, 376, 377 
Southgate, J. H., supports South At- 
lantic, 7 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, 11 
“Spencer, Herbert, the Man and His 
Age,” 188-197 
Stagg, J. E., supports South Atlantic, 7 
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Steele, Erskine, contributor, 19 

Stephenson, Gilbert T., contributor, 11 

Stevenson, Elizabeth: identified, 356n.; 
“Southern Manners” on racial segrega- 
tion, 356-368; contributor, 12 

Stewart, Randall: identified, 294n.; 
“The Social School of American 
Criticism,” 294-298; 23 

Strange, Robert, contributor, 10 

Swain, Joseph W., contributor, 17 

Sydnor, Charles §., member Board of 
Editors, 9 


Talleyrand, subject, 17 

Tate, Allen: subject, 19; 382 

Taylor, Walter Fuller: data on, 272n.; 
“Mark Twain and the Machine Age,” 
272-284 

Tennessee Valley Authority, subject, 16 

Tennyson, Alfred, subject, 22 

Thomas, David Y., contributor, 17 

Thompson, Betty: identified, 375n.; 
“Thomas Wolfe: Two Decades of 
Criticism,” 375-388; contributor, 19 

Thompson, Holland, contributor, 14, 15 

Thompson, Maurice, 33, 34 

Thoreau, Henry D., subject, 22 

Tillett, Nettie S., contributor, 20 

Tillett, Wilbur F., contributor, 14 

Timrod, Henry: subject, 22, 114, 115n., 
116n.; Routh on, 114-121; member 
Charleston school, 114, 116-1173 cor- 
ruptness of available texts, 114-115; 
characteristics as a poet, 115-121 

Tompkins, D. A., 184 

Toms, Clinton W., supports South At- 
lantic, 7 

Travel accounts, 25-26 

Trent, W. P., 35 

Trinity College (Duke University) : 
characteristics of early faculty, 3-4, 6, 
8, they found the South Atlantic, 3; 
takes stand for academic freedom, 
5-6, 161-162; statements of Board, fac- 
ulty, students on academic liberty, 
62-723; supports South Atlantic, 7; 
9, 12) 13, 14) 15, 20) 36, 37, 39M. 
53n., 84n., 131n., 139n., 148n., 155n., 
198n. 

Trombley, Albert E., contributor, 20 

Tucker, Henry St. George, contributor, 
20 

Tulane University of Louisiana, 12, 36, 
114n. 
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Tuskegee Institute, 11 
Twain, Mark: subject, 22; “and the 
Machine Age,” 272-284 


University of California at Los Angeles, 
306n, y 

University of Chicago, 73n. 

University of Georgia, 21, 114n. 

University of Illinois, 17 

University of Kansas City, 24 

University of Kentucky, 14, 15, 18 

University of Minnesota, 188n. 

University of Mississippi, 21 

University of North Carolina, 8, 12, 13, 
14, 20, 148n., 163, 229n., 378 

University of Pennsylvania, 8 

University of Richmond, 9 

University of the South, 36, 52 

University of South Carolina, 12, 17 

University of Texas, 20, 36 

University of Toledo, 23 

University of Virginia, 12, 36, 114n. 


Vanderbilt University, 12, 14, 36, 37, 
52, 155. 319N. 

Vincent, John Martin, contributor, 25 

Virginia: classes in fiction related to, 
subject, 9; teaching of history in, 10, 
73-78; character of early trade, sub- 
ject, 18; lack of reading in, 75, 77; 
failure to preserve records, 77; begin- 
nings of textile industry, 173-187 

Volin, Lazar, contributor, 18 


Wade, John Donald, on Wolfe, 380 

Wake Forest College, 12, 14 

Walpole, Horace, subject, 22 

Wannamaker, William H.: supports 
South Atlantic, 7; coeditor, 8; retires, 
g; member Board of Editors, 9 

Warren, Dale, contributor, 17 

Warren, Robert Penn: subject, 19; 369; 
380 

Warth, Robert D., contributor, 18 

Washington, Booker T., 5, 46, 55, 58- 
59 

Washington and Lee University, 12 

Washington University, 188n. 

Watts, George W., supports South At- 
lantic, 7 

Webb, Albert M.: supports South At- 
lantic, 7; advocates academic freedom, 
67 
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Webb, William A., contributor, 12 

“Wesley, John: Scholar and Critic,” 
229-246 

Wesleyan College, 375 

Wesleyan University, 258n., 285n. 

Whibley, Charles, subject, 22 

White, Newman I.: data on, 198n.; 
member Board of Editors, 9; con- 
tributor, 11, 21, 198n.; ‘‘The Beau- 
tiful Angel and His Biographers,” 
198-209 

Whitman, Walt: subject, 22; his polit- 
ical thought, 319-330 

Whitney, Nathaniel R., contributor, 15 

Willkie, Wendell L., contributor, 13 

Wills, E. V., contributor, 17 

Wilson, Augusta Evans, 288, 290, 292 

Wilson, Edmund, subject, 22 

Wily, J. F., supports South Atlantic, 7 

Wofford College, 4, 12, 28n. 

Wolfe, Thomas: criticism of summed up, 
375-388; Bernard de Voto on, 375; 
James K. Hutsell on, 376; books 
about, 375-377; and Asheville, 376- 
378; at Chapel Hill, 378; Leo Gurko 
on, 378-379, 386; Sinclair Lewis on, 
379; Herbert Muller on, 375, 379- 
380, 381, 382, 385, 386-387; Robert 
Penn Warren on, 380; John Donald 
Wade on, 380; Mrs. Pamela Hanford 
Johnson on, 375, 381, 387-388; Caro- 
line Gordon on, 381-382; John Peale 
Bishop on, 382; Allen Tate on, 382; 
Mark Schorer on, 382-383; and Max- 
well Perkins, 383-384; as playwright, 
384-385; Edwin Berry Burgum on, 
385; Bella Kussey on, 386; Franz 
Schoenberner on, 386; Russell Ma- 
loney on, 386; William B. Wisdom, 
collector of, 388 

Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, 20 

Woodbridge, Homer E.: _ identified, 
258n.; “Eugene ONeill,” 258-271 

Woodruff, M. Dorothy, contributor, 17 

Woody, Robert H.: 12n.; contributor, 26 

Worth, Daniel, preacher punished for 
circulating Impending Crisis, 252, 253 

Wright, Louis B.: identified, 229n.; con- 
tributor, 13; “John Wesley: Scholar 
and Critic,” 229-246 

Wright, Richard, subject, 11 

Wroth, Lawrence C., contributor, 17 


Young, Stark, subject, 19 
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